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You can comb the county without iinding a better “top 
hand” than an International Truck with pickup body. 


One reason for this is the 45 years of truck manu- 
facturing experience behind every International Truck. 
What’s more, each comes from the same family that has 
been building dependable farm equipment for American 
farmers for more than a century. True to family tradi- 
tions, International pickups deliver outstanding perform- 


ance and enduring economy. 


Invest 30 minutes in finding out why. Do it next time 
you're near an International Truck Dealer or Branch. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY * CHICAGO 


Look for these 

International pickup truck exclusives— 

@ Silver Diamond valve-in-head engine, designed exclusively for truck work, 
developed and built in the world’s largest exclusive truck engine plant. 


® The “roomiest, most comfortable cab on the road’’—the Comfo-Vision Cab— 
designed for all-day driving comfort under the toughest conditions. 


Super-steering system—combines more positive steering control with easier 
handling. 37° turning angle insures greater maneuverability. 


Nine models —with gross vehicle weight ratings from 4,200 to 8,600 Ibs. 612, 
8 and 9-ft. bodies. 115, 127 and 134-in. wheelbases. 


The same traditional truck toughness which has kept Internationals first in 
heavy-duty truck sales for 20 straight years. 


Service by the nation’s largest exclusive truck service organization. 


le | International Harvester Builds McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors... Motor Trucks... Industrial Power... Refrigerators and Freezers 


INTERNATIONAL “~~ TRUCKS 
VV 


International Pickups available in 9 models with 
6%, 8, and 9-ft. bodies, 4,200 to 8,600 Ibs. GVW. 
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Now! The New LifeGuard Safety Tube — complete, positive and proved safety! 





BLOWOUT-SAFE! PUNCTURE-SAFE! 





Only the LifeGuard principle gives you positive 
safety in any blowout emergency! 


The only 100,000-mile 
You save 20% to 


ow! at Last. A low-cost, practical way to 

make your car blowout-safe and puncture- 
tae. And we’re talking about positive, com- 
plete, proved safety against all blowouts! 


It’sthe New LifeGuard Safety Tube by Good- 
Year. It makes the worst blowout harmless and 
als its own punctures. In 17 years, in millions 


Blowout-safe! Experience has shown 

e that only a double air chamber gives 
you positive safety in all blowout 
emergencies. If outer chamber blows 
out, LifeGuard inner chamber still 
holds air, enough air to allow you to 
come to a safe, controlled, straight- 
line stop. 


Puncture-safe! Goodyear punc- 

e ture-sealant (a layer of gum rub- 
ber) flows into hole, seals punc- 
ture without loss of air. 


Re-usable! New LifeGuard Safe- 
e ty Tubes can be removed and re- 
used in at least three sets of tires 
for 100,000 miles or more of blow- 
out-safe, puncture-safe driving. 


re-usable protection! 
43% per wheel! 


of miles of driving, we know of no case of failure 
of the LifeGuard principle in a blowout emer- 
gency. 

And it’s re-usable! You can use a set of the 
New LifeGuard Safety Tubes for 100,000 miles 
or more. You spread the cost over three or more 
sets of tires. For when your tires wear out you 


a dials 


simply purchase Goodyear tires at the regular 
price. Remove the LifeGuard Safety Tubes from 
your old tires and install in your new tires! You 
save 20% to 43% per wheel. You get the surest 
protection you can buy! 

And these New LifeGuard Safety Tubes by 
Goodyear hold air more than 5 times longer 
than natural-rubber tubes. 

See your Goodyear dealer today.Find out how 
much you save on the re-usable New LifeGuard 
Safety Tube, the kind of practical protection 
every motorist can afford! 


NEW LIFEGUARD SAFETY TUBES 


’ GOODFYEAR 





LifeGuard, T. M.——-The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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Only COLGATE 
DENTAL CREAM 


HAS PROVED SO COMPLETELY IT 


STOPS BAD 
BREATH! 


* SCIENTIFIC TESTS PROVE THAT IN 
7 OUT OF 10 CASES, COLGATE’S INSTANTLY STOPS 
BAD BREATH THAT ORIGINATES IN THE MOUTH! 











Colgate’s 
Has. the Proof! 
IT CLEANS YOUR BREATH 
WHILE IT CLEANS 
YOUR TEETH! 
a: 







For “all day” protection, brush your 
teeth right after eating with Colgate 
Dental Cream. Remember! Some tooth- 
pastes and powders claim to sweeten 
breath. But only Colgate’s has such com- 
plete proof that it stops bad breath.* 
There’s a big difference! 





Colgate’s wonderful wake-up flavor is 
the favorite of men, women and children 
from coast to coast. Nationwide tests of 
leading toothpastes have proved that 
Colgate Dental Cream is preferred for 
flavor over all other brands tested! 











Colgate’s 
Has the Proof! 
THE COLGATE WAY 
STOPS TOOTH DECAY 


BEST! 







i 


‘ . 


Yes, science has proved that brushing 
teeth right after eating with Colgate 
Dental Cream stops tooth decay best! In 
fact, the Colgate way is the most thor- 
oughly proved and accepted home method 
of oral hygiene known today! 





No Other Toothpaste or Powder 
OF ANY KIND WHATSOEVER 
Offers Such Conclusive Proof! 


Get PURE, WHITE, SAFE COLGATE’ Today! 
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AUMETHING Sager 


YWAS BEEN ADDEN 


/ TO OLDSMOBILES HYDRA-MATIC 














f + 
Super for hills! Super for thrills! Super - — ace 
for sensational action—wherever, gooey j 
whenever you want it! That’s Olds- : a : \ 


mobile’s own, new Hydra-Matic Super ae | - 
it! 


Drive Range is retained—for better- , 


Drive*-—and you ought to try 
than-ever “Rocket”’ Engine performance 

—plus improved economy! And now 9 
Hydra-Matic adds the all-new “Super 
Range to bring out all the brilliant yew 

power of the “Rocket” Engine! 160Migh- 
compression horsepower— new Super” i. 4 
Range — there’s a teamt@ master any XN “‘" 
toad situation! So... se@your Oldsmobile ' 
dealer. Drive the<#iew Super “88” or YY 
Classic Ninety.Fight. Try Oldsmobile’s 


alltime high in all-round performance! 





Above, Oldsmobile Super “88 Holiday Coupe. * Hydra- Matic 
Super Drive, white sidewall tires optional at extra cost. 


Equipment acces sorie: im i j i 
. ories, and trim illustrated subject to change without notice. Product of General Motors 











"ROCKET" 













I Lt 
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Biggest First Aid 
Advance 


since the first Adhesive Bandage 
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Completely waterproof! Flesh-colored ! 





TRADE-MARK 


Plastic Dressings 


PATCHES SPOTS STRIPS 


Three shapes for all needs. =— ———— 
They’re flesh-colored. 


Won't loosen in water. 
They stay on, wash clean. 
Fit, look, and stretch like 

a second skin. 100°% sterile. 


Packaged two ways 





© paNdAld< 


Gohuson Gohunon 


Plastic os nes aad 
Dressings @ 


gn 2 Gohusenafohmeon 
sai | 


* Assortment of Strips, Patches, Spots 


Strips only 














Good Things This Month, Nex 


GOOD editor, like a good farm- 

er, must always be planning 
ahead. Neither a good farmer nor a 
good editor, however, should make 
his plans so ironclad that he cannot 
change them when new knowledge 
or new conditions make it sheer 
good sense to make a change. 

Well, so it has proved in this 
issue. For our “double-page spread” 
on pages 16-17 we had planned to 
give the Virginia and North Caro- 
lina reports on “What Pasture 
Grasses Pay Best?”—all this as a fol- 
low-up to last month’s report from 
South Carolina by W. A. King of 
Clemson. But at the last minute 
here came the surprisingly fine re- 
sponse from both Democratic and 
Republican Presidential candidates 
as to how they stand on important 
farm issues. This makes a feature 
any magazine in America might 
well be proud to present. 


In order to make room for these 
messages to our subscribers from 
Russell, Kefauver, Kerr, Harriman, 
Taft, Warren, Stassen, and Ejisen- 
hower, we are postponing till July 
our articles from R. D. Blazer of 
VPI and Dr. W. W. Woodhouse, Jr., 
of State College on Virginia and 
North Carolina findings on the 
most valuable pasture plants. Mean- 
while, however, we will let you in 
on two items from each of these 
authorities. Dr. Woodhouse says: 
“Ladino clover-grass mixture is our 
best all-round pasture.” And Pro- 
fessor Blaser reports that in two- 
vear tests at Middleburg, Va., La- 
dino with orchardgrass led in total 
gains per acre with 316 pounds 
while Ladino-fescue almost exactly 
tied with 312 pounds! The fuller 
details next month will interest you. 

Meanwhile, everybody interested 
in money saving plans for feeding 
dairy cattle or beef cattle should 
read the Warren Watson grazing 
story, page 18; “Grain Sorghum 


Sunset on the River, 


GENERATION ago Maxfield 

Parrish was one of the most 
popular painters America has ever 
produced. Few artists anywhere 
have ever equaled him for com- 
bined delicacy and brilliance of 
light and shade and color. No one 
could excel him in painting a vision 
of dreamland loveliness. Nobody 
but Mother Nature herself could 
outdo him in painting a sunset. 


Now. Maxfield Parrish is an old 
man—82 next month. We have long 
wished to get from him one of his 
typical paintings for use on a Pro- 
gressive Farmer cover, but without 
success. A few months ago, how- 
ever, one of his never-before-pub- 
lished paintings, which he person- 
ally likes very much, became avail- 
able to us. We resolved then to 
pay the prite necessary to put it on 
this month’s cover. 


“Sunset on the River” has a charm 
about it that will make many a 
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Equals a Second Corn Crop” yy, 
page 15. For a crop to put on vow 
grain stubble, we recommend rain 
sorghym to all readers. 

If better hospital and medic, 
service interests you, our report oy 
Dr. Bond of Bat Cave will deser, 
reading and rereading. And ney 
month look for the story of how 
Haywood County farmers put on 4 
drive which resulted in enrolling 
1,400 farm families for Blue Cros 
hospital insurance to protect them. 
selves against the high cost of illness 
and accident. 


Don’t miss “Country Voices” this 
month and its lively debates op 
questions troubling nearly every. 
body ... small farms vs. large farms 
... loans for buying small farms.,, 
good old days vs. good new days, 
etc. You'll be pleased and surprised, 
too, at how this month’s story tums 
out. And Jesse Stuart, who wrote 
“Tradelast” in our April issue, wil 
have another rattling good farm 
story, “The Chase of the Skittish 
Heifer,” next month. 

The Master Farm Family pro- 
gram in North Carolina has now, in- 
deed, gone almost literally “from 
Currituck to Cherokee.” Next month 
Associate Editor LaRue and Miss 
Hill will tell the story of the Edward 
\. Cox Master Farm Family in Cur 
rituck County. . . . Dean Chapman 
will write “The South Turns to Beef 
Cattle.” . . . Ray Ritchie will report 
latest information on tobacco bam 
construction. . ; . Other features we 
expect to include next month: 
“When Corn Gets Hungry,” by W. 
C. Lassetter. . . . “Antibiotic Feed- 
ing Made Simple,” by Joe Elliott 
... “These Table Accessories Go 
Well Together,” by Sallie Hill. ... 
“Five Favorite Ways With Com, 
by Lila Williamson Gilliam. . . 
“Why Fish Die,” by Earl F. Ken- 
namer. . . . “Steps in Learning T 
Swim,” by Romaine Smith. 


by Maxfield Parrish 


reader wish to frame it. To ou 
older readers, both the Maxfield 
Parrish colors and the distant 
glimpse of an old covered bridge- 
reminder of a fast-vanishing er- 
will bring back fond memories of 
the Land of Long Ago. 


b, 
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‘wo separate, complete ovens in this GE Speed Cooking’ Range! 





ext 


op” on 
















































on your 

id grain 

medical 

Port op 

desery, 3 ! 

1d nent IT’S THE G-E LIBERATOR! 

of how 

a ii : A beauty! Speedy Calrod® Units throughout! 

nrolling js 

e Cros All the newest “Speed Cooking” features! 

t them. 

f ill , eee 

a Yes! All the conveniences of TWO OVENS! This 

new G-E Range has one mammoth-sized oven, auto- 

es” this matically controlled—another oven, medium-sized. 

ites on Both are fully equipped with famous Calrod Units 

every: for baking, roasting, and charcoal-type broiling! 

e farms . ite 

rms @ Lets you bake or roast different foods at different 

v days, temperatures, using both ovens at once. 

prised, @ You can broil or roast in one oven, bake in the 

y tums other at the same time, with full oven capacity. 

Ww , : 

,' a (Makes cleaning easier, too.) 

e, will 

1 farm @ Gives you lots of extra room on “baking day” — 

Skittish more cookies, pies in less time. 
@ Great for big families, company dinners. Every- 

7 thing ready without waiting! 

ow, in- : 

“from Prices and specifications subject to change without notice. 

month , - 

1 Miss Prices on G-E “Speed Cooking” Ranges 

ward begin at $209.95. Average operating cost 

n Cur. about $2.00 a month. (National average rates.) 

apman 

0 Beef 

report 

» bam 

res we 

nonth: 

by W. 

Feed- - AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 

Elliott. 2 

es Go bb ” 

i: 

Corn,” , 

hea y 

' Ken- 

og T Do see this new G-E 2-oven beauty—and other work- (Consult classified phone book for one nearest you.) 

saving “Speed Cooking” Ranges at your G-E retailer's. General Electric Company, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 


h | SO CLEAN-—SO FAST—MAKES MARVELOUS MEALS SO EASY TO GET! 


QO our 
ixfield 
tant 
idge- 
era- 
ies of 





Watches over meals! Automatic Oven Timer lets 
your dinner cook while you visit, shop, or clean house. 
Simply put your meal in the oven, set a simple “clock” 
~and that’s all. The oven goes ON and OFF auto- 
Matically. Dinner’s ready when you are! 








So simple! Just push a button—for the heat you 
want, from warm to speed-high. Tel-A-Cook Lights 
—a different color for each button—tell you from 
across the room exactly which unit is on—and at 
what cooking heat. Wonderful results are easy! 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


Salt always pours! G. E.’s Salt Conditioner keeps 
salt at pouring temperatures, even indampest weather. 
No more sticky lumps to annoy you. The salt is 
ready to use the instant you need it. Another time- 
saving G-E feature you'll love! 
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Richmond, Virginia, State War Memorial 


ft evely Sexe 
i Qtaker Sate 
Sor quality | 




















ou don’t have to drive far be- 

fore you'll see the well-known 
Green and White Quaker State 
sign. It’s a reminder that here isa 
dealer who will give your engine 
this long-lasting, high quality 
motor oil... the finest lubricant 
sold ...at any price! If the manu- 
facturer of your car recommends 
Heavy Duty Oil with detergency, ask 
for Quaker State HD Oil. 


Member Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association 


Quaker State Oil Refining Corp., Oil City, Pa. 











RICES farmers 

receive are apt 
to move lower on 
the average. Farm 
commodity prices 
are tied closely to 
consumer buying. 
Present attitude of 
consumers is one of 
watchful waiting. 

Increasing per- 
sonal income, full 
employment, and 
peak Government 
defense spending 
all underwrite high 
prices. But—if the 
consumer doesn't 
spend freely, prices 
are apt to decline. 


Crop Outlook 

Wheat—“A large crop is in pros- 
pect,” estimated at 1,250,000 bush- 
els. Support price will not be less 
than $2.17 per bushel, but USDA 
says, “Prices to farmers probably 
will fall below loan levels after har- 
vest.” Sell at harvest if price is near 
loan rate. 


Cotton acreage will probably 
meet Government goal of 28 mil- 
lion acres, and be about the same 
as last year. Labor shortages may 
cause some trouble in cultivating 
and harvesting the crop. 

Tobacco prices will be high— 
especially for fluecured and burley. 
Strive to produce a high quality 
crop to get top price and more in- 
come. Last year’s tobacco market- 
ings had some of the lowest quality 
seen in history. 


Peanuts over your acreage allot- 
ment can’t be sold as oil this year. 
Congress made this part of recent 
support price legislation. Support 
price is $239.40 per ton, for the 
national average. 


Grass may be one of your most 
profitable crops this year. With 
feed costs high and “sticky” and 
weakness developing in some live- 
stock prices, full use of grass may 
make the difference between profit 
High quality hay should 
bring strong prices. 


OI loss. 


Livestock Outlook 

Dairy cow demand will be active 
through the summer. Cows and 
heifers bred to freshen this fall will 
sell high. As interest in Grade A 
production increases, dairy farmers 
will shift their interest to big, high- 
producing cows. Milk prices should 
soon be strengthening. 

Feeder cattle prices will work 
lower and marketing this fall will 


WHATS 
AHEAD 


and What To 
Do About It 





(Prepared for The Progressive 
Farmer each month by Doane 
Agricultural Service, Inc., larg- 
est farm management service 
organization in America, in 
cooperation with our editors.) 


be large. Prices 
will be sharply low- 
er than a year ear- 
lier. Plan to fatten 
heavy cattle on 
grass to command 
a two-way market. 
Some calves should 
be sold as veal if 
grass and winter 
feed is short. 

Fed-cattle and 
baby beef prices 
should hold up un- 
til fall—especially 
for the better kind. 
Common cattle and 
stockers will work 
lower. If you plan 
to cut your breed- 
ing herd, do it soon. 

Hog movement to market is ta- 
pering off. Hogs will be profitable 
this summer and fall as prices work 
higher. If the corn crop is large, 
profits will be better. Breed more 
gilts for fall farrowing. Sows can be 
carried cheaply on good pasture. 

Turkey prices will not change 
much for the next few months? 
The big increase in small whites for 
broilers and roasters is continuing. 
To pay, turkey broilers must be 
grown on a large-scale, efficient 
basis, just as broiler chickens are. 

Egg prices are past the season’s 
low, and graded eggs will go up. 
Fall levels may exceed last year’s 
high prices. With lower feed costs, 
layers will be profitable. Carry pul- 
lets on pasture for best and cheap- 
est growth. 

Broiler price may pick up this 
month. Many growers have held 
down replacements -and some have 
quit. Price should hold at higher 
levels for the next three months. 


Eyes on the South 
Land prices in the South have 
risen steadily since before World 
War II. They are now about 66 
per cent above those of 1944. 


Corn Belt farmers are talking 
about the competition of more hogs 
being produced in the South. More 
corn means more hogs. 

The West has long been con- 
cerned over the South’s rapidly 
growing beef cattle population. 
Westerners ask, “How far will it 
go? How much of the market will 
be taken over?” 

Dairy areas of the North and 
Northeast are watching with no lit- 
tle concern expansion of dairying in 
the land of year-long pastures. The 
growing competition will reduce 
the amount of milk shipped south. 





@ Market quality eggs. 
deliver, frequently. 


lower prices. 





MARKET GUIDES 


@ Make lambs fat and sell at 80 pounds—or by mid-June. 
®@ Sell dairy culls, nonbreeders, and diseased cows. 


Gather regularly, cool promptly, and 


@ Push hogs to market as heavy as practical before October. 
®@ Cull old beef cows and replace with younger stock this fall at 


@ Feed calves for baby beef, where practical. 
@ Sell oats as harvested, unless you have livestock to use. 


HAIR TONIC 











JERIS 


is tops 
for greaseless 
good grooming 
and healthier, 
handsomer hair 


on Feody Yriduspe 


co-starring in SAMUEL GOLDWYN’S 
Technicolor Production 


“HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN” 





9 OUT OF 10 BARBERS USE 
DANDRUFF-DESTROYING ~ JERIS. 
YOU'LL LIKE ITS 
FRESH, CLEAN-SCENTED 
” MASCULINE FRAGRANCE, T00 





Only JERIS has all these five features: 


1. Natural, greaseless good grooming. 

2. Healthier, handsomer, look-alive hair. 
3. A stimulated, feel-alive scalp. 

4. Dandruff germs* destroyed on contact 
5. Exclusive, fresh masculine fragrance. 


Get JERIS today at drug and 
toilet goods counters everywhere. 
Applications at barber shops. 












When Jack's pate was oily 
His hair appeal was nil 

He switched to greaseless JERIS 
; And now he’s 

got his Jill. 






JERIS 


ANTISEPTIC 


*Pityrosporum ovale, which 
many authorities recognize as 
the cause of infectious dandruff. 








~~ 
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ITS AN HONEST-TO-GOODNESS 
FOOD FREEZER...ANDA 
DREAM REFRIGERATOR, TOO! 











The Exetting Mew 


(ycla-matic Frigidaire 


food -reezer-Refrigerator Combined 





New super-safe Levelcold! No more 
see-saw temperatures swooping over 
the food safety mark —not with Level- 
cold! This startling new kind of cold 
is unaffected by kitchen or outside 
temperatures. The Food Freezer stays 
zero-zone safe—frozen foods won't 
thaw or mush. And the refrigerator 
stays safely, uniformly cold, top to 
bottom, front to back! 





New super-automatic service! The 
new Cycla-matic system responds in 
a flash to weather changes and to 
heavy or light use . . . without setting 
a single dial or control. Regardless of 





Here is your Food Freezer t 


Has nodefrosting heating devices to melt, 
thaw or ‘‘mush” ice cream or any of 
your precious frozen foods. Everything 
you store in here stays pack-fresh until 
you use it! 


.that keeps frozen foods safe for months ! 
Here’s areal, completely insulated Food 
¢ Freezer—not the ordinary “freezing 

compartment.’’ Keeps all frozen foods 
appetizing, flavorful, fresh, for months. 





Here is your Refrigerator — 


res: .++ with wonderful new Roll-to- You 
Sheltes!’ Amazing convenience! Puts 
more food within easy reach than any 
ir. other refrigerator. Shelves slide out 


full-width —easily, quickly, silently. No 
more “‘lost’”’ back-shelf foods, no tipping 
or sagging. Pull-Out Hydrators, too— 
sliding utility tray —even door shelves! 


act And here is Cycla-matic Defrosting 


all excess moisture within the refriger- 
ator. Then, as the filmiest veil of frost 
appears, it’s banished —like /hat — with- 
out clocks, counters, or heaters. So 
simple — so dependable — and only 
Frigidaire has it! 


‘+. in the most automatic refrigerator 
nade! Doubly effective ! Automatically 
telrosts and positively controls mois- 
lureat the same time. Here’s what hap- 
pens, The exclusive Frigidaire Refrig-o- 
Pate, and its refrigerated coils, attract 


Frigidaire reserves the right to change specifications, or discontinue models, without notice 









e .e e IT TAKES JUST 
7 MINUTES TO 
TIPIGAIE >? vem 
WHOLE WONDERFUL 


story ! 


; Amerroat Na/ 
Rettigerator 


See your Frigidaire Dealer. Look for his 
name in the Yellow Pages of your phone 
book. Frigidaire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton-1, Ohio . . . Leaside, 
(Toronto 17), Ontario, Canada. 

















































The 10.6 cu. ft. Cycla-matic Imperial. Two other sizes available 


With every important food-keeping 
convenience you’ve ever wanted 


outside temperatures, the proper cold is 
always rigidly maintained in the food 
freezer, and in the Cold-Wall chilling 
coils, as well as the Refrig-o-plate — 
the device which helps cool the refrig- 
erator, and controls excess moisture. 
New super-power! With the famous 


Meter-Miser, of course —which pro- 
vides enough reserve cold-making 


power to keep foods safe in hottest 
climates. Simple, safe, dependable, 
economical to operate, this wonderful 
cold-maker is the simplest refrigerat- 
ing mechanism ever built —and only 
Frigidaire has it ! 











Frigidaire families live better, because Frigidaire appliances are better 
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Ideas for the Farm 


(for more information on ideas discussed 


here, see end of column) 


HAT FARMER would not welcome a chance to boost his crop produc- 
tion by as much as 100%? Believe it or not, this is exactly what's hap- 
pening on many farms all over the country where Portable Irrigation Systems 





LABOR-SAVING — This 
pole-frame barn not only 
saves half the cost of a con- 
ventional barn, but it also 
cuts in half the labor of 
handling feed and live- 
stock. Simple construction 
uses treated poles, stand- 
ard length lumber and 
Reynolds Lifetime Alumi- 
num roofing and siding. 
Rustproof aluminum saves 


maintenance, needs no 


are used. Widely favored in the 
field is Irrigation Pipe made of 
Reynolds Aluminum. It 
yet easy to carry—a 20-foot length 
of 4-inch pipe weighs only sixteen 
pounds. It is rustproof and corro- 
resistant 


is strong 


sion no protective coat- 
ing needed for storage outside 
through the winter. 
ice and least mantenance, aluminum 
is the answer. Free 12-page illus- 
trated booklet available. 


For long serv- 





painting, and its heat reflection keeps livestock cooler in summer. Folder on 


request; or complete erection plans and bill of materials available for $5.00. 





SRO REE 


THE MOST INSULATION 


The 


most insulation in the smallest package 


is Reynolds 


e 


Ss 


95% 


Reflective Insulation — 
mbossed aluminum foil on one or both 
ides of kraft paper. Reflects up to 


of radiant heat. One 15-pound 


roll contains 250 square feet. Clean, 


pliable, 


s 


S 


a 


tacked or 
tapled in place. Will reduce interior 
Is? 


odoi less, 


quickly 


ummer! 
n important factor in increasing the 


temperatures up to 


hot-weather production of poultry and livestock. Also helps keep buildings 


warmer in winter. See 


LONGER ROOF LIFE — 
Asphalt-aluminum roof coat- 
ings prolong roof life and also 
reflect radiant heat. Now you 
can identify dependable qual- 
a Warranty Seal, or 


Guarantees the right 


itv by 
Label. 
amount and grade of alumi- 
num pigment in the right ve- 
hicle, which is very important 
Look for- the seal on the can. 


aa 


am Sm fin fll ill flr jn sn 
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Ci 





Aluminum is required for planes and 
other military needs. Products shown 
here are still produced, but in limited 
quantities. Keep asking your dealer 
These products are worth waiting for. 


o 4 (Hd (dd (Le (ae 


your Reynolds dealer and ask for free literature. 
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DEPP IIE POPPED IETS PS ay PS PY PRI Dy 


WARRANTY 


Shes bphall Uuminum Cendains 
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FROZEN FOOD TESTS — Lab 
tests and locker plant usage both 
prove virtual elimination of shrinkage 
and flavor-change when meats and 
poultry are frozen in Reynolds Alumi- 
num Locker Wrap. No absorption, no 
sticking. Economical. Insist that your 
locker plant use it. Folder on request. 


sees | 
Wwe Reynolds Farm Institute, 

é FARM Box 1800-D, 
INSTITUTE 


ae Louisville 1, Ky. 
Please send literature on: Irriga- 
tion; 1) Insulation; © Roof Coating; 
Locker Wrap; (1) Low-Cost Barn; 
(for Barn Plans, $5 enclosed 0). 


MES SI 3. cid 


eeeeeeses 
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Chesterfield—For remarkable 
progress in dairy farming. New 
Ladino pastures seeded last year and 
now grazing “abundantly.”. . . Four-H 
dairy club members organizing “Ches- 
terfield County 4-H Dairy Club,” with 
five public-spirited dairymen serving 
as local project leaders. 


Culpeper — For fine recognition 
of dairy progress in county by the 
Virginia Dairymen’s Association: 1) 
Russell H. Inskeep awarded a bronze 
plaque and $100 for leading all DHIA 
farmers in state; 2) Waltér J. Watkins, 
Jr.. and Robert J. Lester awarded 
bronze plaques and $100 and $50 
prizes respectively, for leading DHIA 
supervisors in state. 


Goochland—For 100 farmers, pro- 
fessional agricultural workers, and 
FFA members who attended forestry 
demonstrations including 1) planting 
by machine and by hand; 2) use of 
chemicals to kill undesirable species 
of hardwoods; and 3) thinning. : 
So much interest created that 30,000 
seedlings were ordered, 4-H and FFA 
members ordering 12,000. . . . Garden 
Club sponsoring 4-H Club Garden 
Contest Six additional silos bought 
during February Eighty-five 
farmers who havé signed contracts to 
produce cucumbers and peppers for 
new market 


Prince Edward—For fine work of 


Negro farmers in “100-Bushel Corn 
Club” . . . Otis E. Scott led last year 
with 176.35 bushels per acre. 


Average yield of 12 members, 123. 


Wythe—For big increase in vol- 
ume and quality of livestock produc- 
tion—especially purebred beef cattle 
, 48 head purebred Herefords re- 
cently sold by the B. A. Wagoner farm 
for total of $16,785 


> 


} 
~~. JS 
~— 


Carroll—For signing up 85 new 
farmers as cooperators in Carroll Soil 
Conservation District. Making 
plans for building a County Agricul- 


tural Center 


Harford—F or their “barn efficien 
cy planning” program, helping farm- 
ers get more use from their barns with 
less labor For “Distinguished 
Service’ Award to County Agent 
“Hap” Carroll, who has trained more 
assistant agents and extension special- 
ists than any other Maryland agent, 
and led development of the 4-H camp 
at “The Rocks.” 





Montgomery — For its $350,000 
Agricultural Center at Gaithersburg, 
built up over a three-year period by 
contributions of county citizens in la- 
bor, materials, and money .. Coun- 
ty Agent O. W. Anderson, winner of 
a 1951 Distinguished Service Award 
for 25 years’ work in the county... . 
Former 4-H club members who, as 
local leaders, have built a strong 4-H 
program in the county. 


NORTH CAROLINA 3 


Ashe — For community meetings 
and a farm tour to study building and 
using silos. . Increasing the acre 
yield of corn from 22 bushels in 1940 
to 45 in 1951. 








70 dairy cattle 


Cabarrus — For 
owners meeting to organize a Cabar. 


rus County Cooperative Artificial 
Breeding Association . . . sending three 
men to State College short course to 


learn technical details of handling 
the work. 
Catawba — For 400 farmers jp 


county selling manufactured fluid milk 
to receive a pay check each two weeks 


Craven—F or holding its first “For. 
estry Field Day” with visitors learning 
to 1) thin stands of pines, 2) use mod- 
ern saws, 3) inspect post peeling and 
treating equipment, and 4) establish 
fire lanes. 


Gaston—For using irrigating sys. 
tems in corn, tobacco, and _ alfalfa 
fields adjacent to farm ponds, based on 
experience of Elbert Robinson, 195] 
corn-growing champion of county. 


Jones—For tenant families such a 
the I. H. Eubanks, who produced 
1,525 pounds Dixie Bright 101 tobac- 
co per acre on 13.8 acres, bringing 
$11,600; and who won cotton cham- 
pionship of county with a yield of 
4.759 pounds lint on 5.1 acres. 


SOUTH CAROLINA » 


Allendale — For several hundred 
acres of Coastal Bermuda grass that 
were planted. 


Anderson—F or its lucky 13: $78 
000 in fat cattle sold at its thirteenth? 
annual sale on March 13... . . 400t05 
500 farmers delivering milk to Bordemy 
41 Four-H clubsters’ calves showmy 
at the fat cattle show. 


Barnwell—For all-out poisoning 
melon fields against mice by 50 grow 
ers. . . . One Hereford and three Am 
gus bulls added in one month. . .. 12 
1-H boys eagerly entering sweet po 
tato contest. 


Cherokee—F or three fine tours dt 
tended by beef and dairy cattle farm 
a More turkeys, poults well ad- 
vanced. . . . Enthusiastic observance 
of National 4-H Club Week with citt 


zenship program. 


Fairfield—For plans to have a vee 
erinarian for the county. . . . Fine 
DHIA_ work, with all dairymea 
pleased. Dynamite ditching om 
considerable scale. 


Greenwood — For its mammoth 
farm tour, over 200 people attending. 
... County Beef Producers Association 
taking steps against cattle stealing. 


Oconee — For close study with 
State Marketing Commission on mar 
keting its big annual apple crop. - + 
Members of Oakway Farmers Clubs 
grand meeting, with their 7] wives @ 
... Very active livestock judging team) 
of eight boys. 


Orangeburg — For dairymen with Z 
more milk to sell and bigger chee 
Big success with tractor mainte 
nance program. Fine fat st 
show and sale. 


Richland—For greater interest i® 
corn in aie per cent being plant 
in hybrids. .. . ! 50,000 Bicolor lespe 


deza plants set to encourage wildlife. 


Spartanburg—F or getting into @ 
new crop—100 pepper growers si 
up to assure contract handling. - « 
Third Annual Blue Ridge Cattle Show, 
138 cattle selling for $42,000. 
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NEW COLUMBIA BREED 
INCREASES WOOL PRODUCTION 
$ Lambs of the new Columbia breed (developed by USDA) 
grow rapidly and mature early. These sheep average from 
12 to 18 pounds of wool a year. Their ancestors produced 
only 2 pounds a year! 
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1951 . ’ : : ‘ 6) HONEYBEES—THE ONLY SURE 

: io z : ANSWER FOR SEED PRODUCTION... 


ichas HAE ca Honeybees placed in alfalfa fields at blossom time are 
luced Fe ' the only sure way to produce seed, says USDA. Many 
obac- od ° ° % hi 

nging seed growers are contracting with bee-keepers for this 
ham- service. Make plans early to assure a good supply of 


Id of * cS bees. See your State Apiarist. 


y 


. YOUNG PIGS THRIVE WITH ANTIBIOTICS 

idred ° Young pigs, especially runty pigs, grow faster when 
that antibiotics are added to their diet. In recent USDA exper- 

; ; , iments, weak, undersized pigs increased their growth rate 

$78, e 100% with antibiotic diet. Ask your county agent about 


ee best antibiotic for your use. 
rden. 
hows 


ng of 
TOW= 
» An- 
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t po- 


the : " laa ; “ae BETTER FARM MACHINE GREASES... 
| ad- oe “a K 3 = Pe “E Trojan Greases, perfected by the Cities Service Re- 
ve Fin 4 > fe ‘ ’ search and Development Company, are best for all farm 
machines. These heavy duty, heat-resistant greases will give 
oe a Re a complete satisfaction and thorough lubrication protection 
ve® Oy EA SR Fa - : : under severest operating conditions. Don’t risk equipment 


/ damage and stalled production. Use “Farm-Tested” Trojan 

x on Greases on all your farm machinery. Call your Cities Service 
Representative. 

roth 
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ation = RIGHT GASOLENE— 


2. 


eb IMPORTANT FARM 


oa CITIES ECONOMY FACTOR 


ub’s Cities Service Gasolene is de- 
ives. signed to give you MORE than 
eam ° ‘ : 
just full engine power. This 
highly refined motor fuel is 
oe EXTRA CLEAN-BURNING ... is 
- Speer P 
inte scientifically designed to keep 
tock harmful, power-stealing car- 


bon formations to a minimum 


ting 5 e RV | ¢ t ... to keep vital metal surfaces 
nted WITHIN YOUR ENGINE shining 


spe- clean. This important feature 
life. QUALITY PETROLEUM saves you many dollars by 
oa PRODUCTS providing long gasolene mile- 
ned age and fewer engine repair 


bills. Get ECONOMICAL top per- 
formance with Cities Service 
Gasolene. 


Ou, Accessories for the farm 





GENERAL Truck Tires 


increase your profit 
because they lower your hauling costs 





Part of the cost of each de- 
livery operation is the tread 
wear of your tires... whether 
from field to barn or farm to 
city. For each trip it’s small; 
each year it’s big. 

The stronger General Tire 
carcass gives you more orig- 
inal miles...takes more 
recaps. And Kraft System 
recapping, an exclusive 
General Tire service, puts 
more miles in each new 
tread... protects the carcass 
for more safe recaps. 

When you finally discard 
the General truck tire you'll 
find you’ve hauled more tons 
at a lower cost per mile. Put 
another way, you’ve made 
more money on eyery load. 

Two General truck tire 





SYSTEM 


RECAPPING 


A GENERAL TIME SERVICE 







THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. «+ AKRON, OHIO 


treads are ideally suited for 
farm work. The HCT is best 
for farmers who go off the 
road to get the load and then 
long-haul on good pavement. 
The All-Grip is recom- 
mended for use in mud- 
slush-snow... for going a 
long way into fields, around 
muddy barnyards or wher- 
ever traction is a problem 

..and still it rolls smoothly 
on the highway. 

General truck tires and 
Kraft System Recapping can 
make a big difference in 
your profit... save you a 
lot of time and effort as 
well as money. So call your 
General Tire Dealer today. 


Buy your General Truck Tires 
on our Easy Time Pay Plan 


© Factory controlled methods 

® Factory trained men 

¢ Factory approved equipment 
¢ General Tire quality rubber 
¢ Proved, uniform curing time 
¢ Uniformly high results 
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WHATS NEWg 


in Agriculture A 
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By EUGENE BUTLER and DONALD LERCH 











This month The Progressive Farmer scores what may easily 


prove a nationally famous scoop by being able to print 






direct messages to our subscribers from the foremost 1952 






candidates for the Presidency. In order to give extra space 






to this unusual feature, we are reducing other news space, 







Presidential Candidates’ Stand on Agriculture 


RESIDENTIAL hopefuls lining up for the party nominations ig 

Chicago next month are bidding for farm support with programs 
that promise no major changes in the present basic farm legislation 
There is a remarkable similarity between Democrats and Repubk 
cans on all phases of the present program, with the exception of the 
level at which prices should be supported. 














Among the Democratic candidates, Senator Russell and Sena 
Kefauver seem to favor mandatory supports at 90 per cent of pari 
while Senator Kerr and Averell Harriman advocate 100 per cent 
of parity supports. On the Republican side, only Harold Stassea 
advocates 100 per cent of parity. Senator Taft, General Eisenhower, 
and Governor Warren are not proposing supports that high. 










All of the candidates, both Democratic and Republican, suppor wha 
federal aid for soil conservation. The Democrats agree that no re “oy 
duction should be made in the present $250 million a year AC? wd 
program. Republicans are reticent about naming a figure on th ai 
amount of federal aid, and they lean strongly toward increased mat 
local responsibility for administration of conservation programs. can ¢ 


The newest of the candidates, Averell Harriman of New York 
joins with the others in endorsing REA, supporting farmer cooper 
tives, and advocating increased research on agricultural problems 
All propose long-range farm programs designed to give farmers 4 
fair share of national income and improve rural living standards 


Farm Purchasing Power 











It is generally believed that farm people are growing richer and 
richer at Government expense. It isn’t true. Farm people reached 
the peak of prosperity in terms of purchasing power in 1947. Ever 
since that time they have been falling behind industrial workers ® 
purchasing power. Here are index figures by BAE, using 19353 
as the base period, that prove it: 


Year Farm Worker Industrial Worker 
1947 159 136 
1948 143 137 
1949 133 140 
1950 129 149 
1951 141 151 


You will note that industrial workers’ purchasing power has De® 
ahead of that of farm workers, including farm operators, hired 
family workers, for each of the last three years. 


Big News in Little Space 


Looking ahead, Frank Lowenstein of BAE thinks the demand 
cotton will remain almost stationary. His survey indicates that 
greater part of the increasing demand for fibers will be filled by 
synthetics. For every 1-pound increase in consumption of ray 
and other synthetics, there is a loss of about % pound in cotton oo 


sumption. If present trend continues, little more cotton would be J 





consumed than is now used. About 10 million bales would take ca 
of United States’ needs. 
Secretary Brannan has called on all USDA agencies to work “J 
. BS, e 
gether to develop a program to make the best possible use of t 


increased amounts of fertilizer to be made during the next few ye AMERIC 





By 1955, it is hoped nitrogen production (Continued on page Ii OlL We 








B Only STEEL can do so many jobs so well 


SPORE 6 a, 


- eet COO 


TO INCREASE PRODUCTION, to save time, to save labor. . . that’s 


what modern farmers try to do. And steel is uniquely able to ° Vital Defense States Steel, one of the most helpful to the farmer 
help them do all three, not only in field and pasture and barn, is a is . is U-S’S National Pipe. For steel pipe serves a 
but in the kitchen, too! For here the more efficient range ZET AT iG score of useful purposes on the farm, ranging all 
(whether gas or electric), the better utensils, the cleaner work — anne aa the way from time-saving cow stanchions like these, 
surfaces, even the stainless stoye 1OCAL C CRA PP Ue : 4 to the vital distribution system for your water 
mat... all are steel. Only steel swore “ supply. (Note that the farm building is steel, too! 
can do so many job MONEY FOR YOU i abricz ildi 
any jobs so well. IT MEANS MORE RICA This prefabricated steel building not only houses 
«MORE STEEL FOR AME , the dairy cows but provides storage for hay and 
machinery as well.) 
»blems 
mers 2 HANDY scoop. It’s a simple matter to hook this FACTS YOU SHOULD k Ww ABC 
dards te ae versatile earth scraper behind a standard tractor 
, Pee ee and do a lot of odd jobs around your farm more By the end of this year, the capacity of the American iron and 
; ’ easily and more quickly than ever before. The steel industry will have increased approximately 36 million 
scoop is made of famous U-S’S Cor-TENn Steel . . . tons since 1940 . . . about 44%. It is interesting to note that 
for strength, for toughness, for this increase alone exceeds the entire annual published produc- 
lightness and easy handling. tion of any other country in the world. 
er and 
eached 
- Ever 
kers in 


935-39 


This trade-mark is your guide 
to quality steel 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


SEEMICAN BRIDGE... AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE ond CYCLONE FENCE... COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL ... CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL... GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING... NATIONAL TUBE 
L WELL SUPPLY... TENNESSEE COAL & IRON...UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS... UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY... Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 
GUNNISON HOMES, INC. «© UNION SUPPLY COMPANY ¢ UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY e UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 
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ERE’S a smart, moneysaving solution to 
H the dual transportation problem on 
| many farms — this handsome, sturdy GMC 
| Suburban.* 

On weekdays—with the rear seats slid out— 
it’s a rugged farm truck, ready to haul crates, 
sacks and general cargo. On Sundays and 
holidays it becomes a trim highway traveler 








with enough seats to carry even families of 
eight or nine to church and town in comfort. 


Remember, it’s a GMC—with all that means 
in solid construction, long life and dependable, 
steady power—with low upkeep. Its low price 
will surprise you. Get the full story from your 
nearest GMC dealer. 


Also available in lift-and-hinged tail gate model. 





% TO 35 TONS 


{ 


Your key to greater hauling profits 


GMC Truck & Coach Division of General Motors 
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Field of grain sorghum grown along with corn by Master Farmer Victor R. Pegues (right), 
Marlboro County, S. C. County Agent Colin McLaurin (left) is examining sorghum. 
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Equals a Second C 


ITH feed already short, you may be inter- 

ested in growing grain sorghum to supple- 

ment your other grain forage. Especially if 
we should be unfortunate enough to have another 
drouth, a crop of grain sorghum would be just the 
thing to carry your livestock through. Here are 
four big advantages of this crop: 

1, Grain sorghum can be planted from June 1 
to July 1, depending upon where you live. 

2. This crop will stand drouth much better than 
will corn, and will grow on poor soils, but of course 
will yield better on more fertile soils. 

3. It has high feed value—1) the grain is almost 
equal to corn: 2) as a forage, it makes good grazing; 
ond 3) it makes good silage—especially if you use 
the silage varieties. 

4. Grain sorghums may be combined, thus mak- 
ing it possible to mechanize this crop almost com- 
pletely and save labor. 

Here are ty pical questions about sorghum asked 
by farmers, and answered by N. C. State College 
égronomists. While answers apply especially to 
North Carolina, they also fit most conditions in 
South Carolina and Southside Virginia. 


“Why should I grow grain sorghums?” 

Crain sorghums have been grown in this state, 
®a small scale, for several years and have several 
advantages. For example, they can be planted as 
te as July 15 following such crops as small grain, 
Irish potatoes, and early truck crops. This is possi- 
ble because they mature in 90 to 110 days. Planting 
June 15 to June 30 is preferred when other crops 
donot interfere with early planting. The low-grow- 
ig type can be combined, which relieves the labor 
ad in harvest season where combines are avail- 
able. Sorghums are drouth-resistant and therefore 
should be well suited on some of the soils in the 
Piedmont on which corn frequently suffers from 
try Weather, The grain has a feeding value of 90 
0 100 per cent that of corn. 

What are the best varieties to use?” 
, Wheatland, Plainsman, and Martin Combine 
milo have given good yields in the Coastal Plain 
_ Fiedmont sections of North Carolina. Bonita, 

uch is also a low-growing type, has some chinch 


bug resistance. Hegari gives high yields, but grows 
5 to 6 feet tall, making it almost impossible to com- 
bine. Imperial Kafir is suitable to turkey-off. These 
varieties are also suitable for South Carolina and 
Southside Virginia. 


“How should I seed sorghum?” 

The seeding rate depends upon the fertility of 
the land together with the amount of nitrogen top- 
dressing. Seed in rows 2 to 3 feet apart with spac. 
ing in the row from 2 to 5 inches. For example, a 
2-foot row with the plants 3 to 4 inches apart in 
the row would give about 75,000 plants per acre. 
The same number of plants could be obtained by 
a spacing of 2 to 3 inches in a 3-foot row. These 
spacings would be for the higher fertility levels. 
In low-growing sorghum, the 2-foot row would 
certainly be preferred. 


“What fertilizer should I use?” 

From 300 to 400 pounds 5-10-10 fertilizer is sug- 
gested for the Coastal Plain, and the same amount 
of 4-12-8 for the Piedmont. Sidedress with 50 to 60 
pounds nitrogen which can be supplied by 350 
pounds nitrate of soda with 16 per cent nitrogen, 
275 pounds Cal-Nitro with 20 per cent nitrogen, 
or comparable rates of nitrogen topdressing mate- 
rial. Where legumes are turned under preceding 
the sorghum, reduce the rate of nitrogen applica- 
tion. A rough rule on this point is that if you could 
have cut a ton of hay from the legume turned un- 
der, the legume crop supplied nitrogen equal to 
200 to 300 pounds nitrate of soda. 


“What insects and diseases attack sorghum and 
how are they controlled?” 

Before seeding grain sorghums, treat seed with 
Ceresan, same as for wheat, to control smut and 
seed rot diseases. Control army worms and other 
caterpillars with timely applications of DDT or 
methoxychlor. Do not wait for signs of insect dam- 
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i Me og 
feed supply now by 
seeding grain sorghum 
this month? Drouth- 
resistant, it almost equals 
corn in feeding value, 

is easily cultivated, 

and can be combined. ... 


Here’s how to grow it. 


age, but examine for all worms. Dust immediately 
with 5 per cent DDT dust at 15 to 20 pounds per 
acre if not to be harvested within six weeks. Other- 
wise, use 5 per cent methoxychlor at 20 pounds, 
or 10 per cent methoxychlor at 15 pounds per acre. 

“How is sorghum cultivated?” 

Sorghum, like corn, has a very extensive root 
system very close to the surface. So we should use 
shallow cultivation to prevent destroying the roots 


which are the only means the plant has of getting 
water and minerals from the soil. 


“When should I combine seed?” 

Combine when seed heads are dry. Avoid green 
blades and stems or heating will occur in the bin. 
You should observe same precautions as used 
with small grain. 
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HE Progressive Farmer, in order 

to provide our readers with an 
impartial report, has obtained ex- 
clusive interviews with the several 
men most prominently mentioned for 
the Presidential nominations. In 
these interviews they outline their 
views on important farm issues. 

To provide a hasis for comparing 
the views of the respective candi- 
dates for the Presidential nomina- 
tions, we submitted seven questions 
to each. Following are, sometimes 
abbreviated slightly, the answers of 
each to the questionnaire. 





Democratic 


Candidates 


Senator Estes Kefauver 


of Tennessee 


Q. What is your position on farm 
price supports? 

A. I favor price supports. The 
present method is basically good, but 
a variety of alternatives should be 
available, depending upon the com- 
modity and the circumstances. Sup- 
port rates should be at least 90 per 
cent of parity, but the objective 
should be to obtain full equality with 
other contributors to the national 
welfare. 


Q. Do you favor Government as- 
sistance for soil conservation? 

A. Yes. The present method should 
be continued, but with efforts to 
eliminate duplication and increase 
cooperation with local people. The 
Agricultural Conservation Program 
should be continued at least to going 
levels for the present. 


Q. Do you favor the Brannan 
Plan? 

A. I opposed the Brannan Plan, 
but I am hopeful that the discussions 
which it provoked will lead to pro- 
gram improvements. 


Q. What is your position on farm- 
er cooperatives? 

A. Marketing and purchasing co- 
operatives are an important and vital 
part of our agricultural economy, 
and should be encouraged. The co- 
operative movement operates as a 
very successful means of combating 
monopolistic concentrations and, as 
















Estes Kefauver 


such, is a very healthy addition to 
the American economy. Patronage 
refunds should be taxable only as 
individual income. 


Q. Do you support the REA pro- 
gram? 

A. I most certainly do. These 
loans to locally owned and _ locally 
managed cooperatives have made it 
possible for over 2% million farm and 
suburban families to obtain the bene- 
fits of electric service. 


Q. Should agricultural research 
be increased? 

A. Yes. It has proved many times 
over to be a good investment and has 
made possible much needed progress 
in agriculture and related industry. 
I am opposed to a commodity tax to 
help finance farm research, since the 
results of such research are beneficial 
to all groups ot people. 


Q. What do you regard as the 
basic principles of a long-range farm 
program? 

A. Its long-term objective should 
be to produce an adequate supply 
of food and fiber for the needs of 
people and of industry. In recogni- 
tion of that fulfillment of those ob- 
jectives, the producers are entitled to 
a high standard of living in the true 


Richard Russell 


processes are now involved in selecting the two 










traditions of our American way of 
life and our competitive free enter- 
prise system. We should keep open 
all roads by which the farmer can go 
on bettering his lot. 


Senator Richard Russell 
of Georgia 


Q. What is your position on farm 
price supports? 

A. I am opposed to the sliding 
scale of supports. Ninety per cent 
of parity should be the minimum 
support price, particularly in the case 
of the basic commodities, with au- 
thority vested in the Secretary of 
Agriculture to increase the support 
prices above 90 per cent of parity in 
case of need for increased produc- 
tion of essential commodities vital 
to the defense effort. 


Q. Do you favor Government as- 
sistance for soil conservation? 

A. Yes. Every American has a 
vital stake in preserving the fertility 
of our soil. All federal conservation 
activities should be consolidated into 
one new agency. In no event should 
the action program carried on by 
ACP be reduced below $250 million, 
and it may become necessary to in- 
crease that. 


most able candidates, 


Robert S. Kerr 


Important Farm Issuegn 


The most important political office in the world is the Presidency of the United States, } xt Pr 


W. Averell Harriman 





Q. Do you favor the Brannan 
Plan? 

A. The Brannan Plan is one d 
those things that is fine in theory 
but, in my opinion, is impossible d 
administration. I am opposed to it 


Q. What is your position on fam- 
er cooperatives? ; 

A. I favor the form of taxation of 
cooperatives applied by the Senate 
in the last tax bill. (Unallocated r 
serves of cooperatives were taxed 
but patronage refunds remain sub 
ject to taxation as income in the 
hands of the cooperative members 


Q. Do you support the REA pre 
gram? 

A. Yes. The REA program has 
meant more to the stabilization 
life on the farm and encouraging the 
youth to stay with the soil than hs 
any other legislation enacted by the 
Congress. 


Q. Should agricultural research 
be increased? 

A. Yes. Without the informatio 
gained from research the Americal 
farmer could not have achieved the 
wonderful record of production 
which has enabled a constantl 


(Continued on page 108) 


With a constantly increasing investment in land and equipment, farmers have more at stake with every electio™ 
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Ss. Text President will undoubtedly greatly affect the course of world history. Our democratic 
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Robert A. Taft 


Republican 
(andidates 


Senator Robert A. Taft 
of Ohio 


Q. What is your position on farm 
price supports? 

A. I favor the present program. 
Supports certainly should be flexible, 
and perhaps at the discretion of some 
fam board rather than in accord- 
ance with any formula fixed by law. 
It should not be so high as to en- 
courage overproduction, but should 
be high enough to prevent disaster 
to farmers. Supports must be fair to 
both farmers and consumers. 


Q. Do you favor Government as- 
sistance for soil conservation? 

A. There is almost universal sup- 
port of the principle that our soil 
must be conserved and built up. I 
strongly believe that, in this field of 
endeavor, Government should be 
concerned primarily with research, 

ucation, and technical advice. 
Also, I am thoroughly in favor of 
“il conservation districts as a means 
of local control by farmers. 








Harold Stassen 


Q. Do you favor the Brannan 
Plan? 

A. No. The Brannan Plan would 
mean general production control of 
every product. This would amount 
to telling every farmer how to run 
his farm. Production control ought 
to be exercised insofar as possible by 
the farmers of each locality. 


Q. What is your position on farm- 
er cooperatives? 

A. I believe very strongly in the 
cooperative principle. Cooperatives 
are important to the American farm- 
er because in the end they enable 
him to work out his own problems 
with less reliance on the Govern- 
ment. 


Q. Do you support the REA pro- 
gram? 

A. I favor the REA program. The 
first year I was in the Senate I stated 
that, if necessary, I was prepared to 
have the Government provide rural 
delivery of electricity just as it had 
undertaken at a loss rural free de- 
livery of mail. I am proud of the 
fact that the 80th Congress (Republi- 
can) appropriated more for REA 
than all previous appropriations com- 
bined. 


Earl Warren 


Dwight Eisenhower 


Q. Should agricultural research 
be expanded? 

A. The Federal Goverment has 
done a great job in its research meth- 
ods and its education programs, al- 
though I think most credit goes to 
the Land-Grant colleges supported 
by federal aid. Insofar as possible, 
this research ought to be kept on a 
state and local basis. The Federal 
Government has several research 
laboratories trying to find new uses 
for farm products. I think this whole 
program could well be expanded. 


Q. What do you regard as the 
basic principles of a long-range farm 
program? 

A. We need to emphasize a phi- 
losophy of abundance rather than one 
of scarcity. The continued develop- 
ment of our poultry and livestock 
agriculture is a matter of prime im- 
portance. In the long run, any im- 
provement in agriculture and the 
standard of living of the farmer, as 
with other producers and manufac- 
turers and workmen, must depend 
upon increase in production. Un- 
doubtedly, the farmer ought to have 
100 per cent of parity and Govern- 
ment policy ought to work in that 
direction. But it is a very different 
and very dangerous proposition to 


F 4 - - Ss 
ood and fiber production programs assume ever larger proportions as our population increases over 7,000 a day. 











terviewed the leading candidates to find out where each stands on vital farm issues. 


ask the Government to guarantee 
every American what he ought to 
have. 


Harold Stassen 
of Minnesota 


Q. What is your position on farm 
price supports? 

A. I favor full parity prices with- 
out Government controls. Uncle Sam 
would enter the market whenever a 
surplus drove the prices down to 
parity and through the normal chan- 
nels of trade would buy up a suffi- 
cient quantity to maintain the parity 
price. 


Q. Do you favor Government as- 
sistance for soil conservation? 

A. America’s agricultural land is 
its most important single resource. 
The wasting of this resource is a na- 
tional weakness. A long-term soil 
conservation program can best be 
accomplished by combining expert 
technical advice with an administra- 
tive agency established through the 
farmers themselves from the counties 
on up to the state level with federal 
supervision over the states. 


Q. Do you favor the Brannan 
Plan? 
A. The Brannan Plan was a very ex- 
treme and dangerous attempt to put 
a brand on the back of every farmer 
in America. I am convinced that by 
wise management of the Govern- 
ment’s own actions full parity prices 
can be maintained without controls 
over the farmer, or his crops, or his 
land. 


Q. What is your position on farm- 
er cooperatives? 

A. The building of farm coopera- 
tives and modern facilities can be 
advanced through local and state ad- 
ministration by farmers themselves 
with federal interstate leadership but 
not federal control. 


Q. Do you support the REA pro- 
gram? 

A. Rural electrification and rural 
telephone service should be carried 
forward. Rural sanitation and the 
favorable development of pleasant 
farm homes should be definite part 
of long-term agricultural policy. 

Q. Should agricultural research be 
increased? 

A. A sound research program is 
essential to a progressive, expanding, 
(Continued on page 109) 












Mr. Watson hold- 


ing his fine reg- 
istered herd bull. 


IVESTOCK can be immensely profitable in Tide- 
water Carolina. One visit to the W. Warren 
Watson farm in Hyde County, N. C., will con- 

vince you that this eastern Carolina Low Country 
offers real advantages of fertile soil, ample moisture, 
mild climate—all very favorable to pasture and feed 
crops. And plenty of good pasture and feed is es- 
sential for beef, sheep, and hog production. 

“Mr. Watson is one of the best farmers in Hyde 
County,” says County Agent W. H. Pruden. 

The 300-acre Watson farm, located between 
Mattamuskeet Lake (famed for wild-goose hunting), 
and beautiful Pamlico Sound, is about as far east as 
you can go without stepping off into the Atlantic 
Ocean. The whole farm averages only 14 inches 
above sea level. Some 200 acres are in timber and 


Cattle harvesting corn 





By WILLIAM C. LaRUE 


Associate Editor 


about 100 acres are cultivated. Mr. Watson likes 
livestock and grows plenty of lush pastures. He 
always makes big yields of hay, corn, soybeans, and 
Irish potatoes 

But it’s his excellent system of all-year grazing 
that we especially want to talk to you about. We 
were at this farm in mid-December, and Mr. Wat- 
son’s fine Hereford cattle were industriously—and 
enthusiastically—grazing knee high winter pasture 
of oats and crimson clover! Now let’s hear Mr 
Watson tell about it: 


after ears were snapped. 
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: Mr. ‘Weuen, Mr. Pruden, and Wilton L. Gibbs. 





make beef cattle pay be: 


1) good stock must be usex 
2) 1 ' ximur 
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and 3 aL 9€ good 
manaa ent of pasture and k 
—inciud marketing ° 
Watson follows all three of 
these »titable practices. 


“After harvesting soybeans and Irish potatoes 
I seeded this field oats and crimson clover for 
winter and early spring grazing,” he says. “I sowed 
5 bushels Fulghum oats and 20 pounds crimson 
clover per acre. I graze until April and turn for 
corn. In April I move cattle to permanent Ladino 
fescue pasture. They graze that until fall. After 
snapping ears of corn in the fall I turn in cattle to 
harvest the rest. This comes in just when Ladino- 
fescue is getting short and before winter pasture is 
ready. When cattle finish the corn, the winter pas 
ture of oats and crimson clover is ready. That all 
makes year-round grazing that keeps cattle growing 
and fat.” 

All the beef cows are purebred except one. 
Mr. Watson has a high quality registered Hereford 
bull and several heifers and calves showing fine 
breeding. The young cattle put on big gains under 
this all-year grazing system—a system that is simple 
and inexpensive to use and gives excellent results. 

Even in mid-December Mr. Watson’s permanent 
pasture looked remarkably good. Sheep and hogs 
were still grazing on it—10 Hampshire ewes, a regi* 
tered Hampshire ram, and several Duroc sows, a 
young hogs. The pasture looked so good we ask 
Mr. Watson to give you details on the important 
steps he took in getting it started. Here are the sit 
steps he gives us: 

1. He drained land. Ditches are all around 5-acte 
fields with tile at all crossings and outlets into canals 


Floodgates kee P salt water in canals at flood stage from 
backing up in land. 


2. He made soil tests and followed recommendations. 
Up to 7 tons lime per acre (Continued on page 115, 
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| Meet Bat Cave's Dr. Bond 


A country doctor and his mountain people are winning national 
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acclaim with their hospital. ‘““When farm people work together 


there’s almost no limit to what they can do,” the doctor says. 


By WILLIAM D. POE, Associate Editor 


s™ WAS driving my jeep 200 miles a day to treat my 
patients at their homes. I was spending too much 
time driving and too little time doctoring. And 
the people weren't getting the medical service that 
they deserved.” 

It was Dr. George F. Bond, founder of the famous 
Valley Clinic, Bat Cave, N. C., talking. He went on to 
tell a story that holds promise of better medical care 
for farm folks everywhere. For this young country 
doctor is not content that people in his own rural com- 
munity are on the road to adequate medical care. He 
is spreading the gospel of good rural health practices 
all over the nation. 

“Every time I treated members of a family at home,” 
Dr. Bond continued, “I told them how much better I 
could serve them in a hospital. I took particular care 
to discuss the idea with leaders in the 14 communities 
in my area. They helped tremendously in convincing 
the people that a hospitat is absolutely necessary for 
modern medical care. When the opportunity came to 
gt a hospital for an amazingly low cash investment, 
our people were ready for it.” 


The opportunity presented itself in the form of an 
abandoned schoolhouse just outside of Bat Cave. Dr. 
Bond recognized its possibilities for hospital use. It was 
avaluable piece of property, but the county board of 
education, knowing his purpose, accepted his bid of 
$1,500 for the building, and no one in the community 
would raise it. That was but the first step in a story 
that explains Dr. Bond’s faith in community cooperation. 

Six thousand people live in the mountainous 500- 
square-mile area of Hickory Nut Valley in which Dr. 
Bond was the only doctor. Parts of four counties— 
Henderson, Rutherford, Buncombe, and Polk—comprise 
the valley. Soil is thin and rocky, 
and reluctantly yields a meager 
livelihood. But the people on it are 
hardy and self-reliant. They rallied 
eagerly to Dr. Bond when he asked 




































for their help in converting the old school 
building into a hospital. 

A fraternal club provided funds for buying 
the building. An architect drafted free plans 
for converting it into a 12-bed hospital with 
5,000 square feet of floor space. Twenty 
directors representimg 14 communities were 
elected to guide its affairs. People in the area 
gave $14,600 in @ash and nearly all the build- 
ing material. An estimated $30,000 worth of 
labor was performed by the people> Thus, with the 
sweat of their brows, the people contributed eagerly to 
the building of a hospital they had but recently begun 
to realize they needed. 


Clubwomen held square dances, suppers, and other 
entertainment to raise money for equipping the hospi- 
tal’s kitchen and dining room and for buying sheets, 
towels, and other supplies. When the hospital was 
dedicated in October 1948, Dr. Bond deeded it to the 
board of directors and it became the property of the 
people of the community. Through cooperation it had 
been built for a cost of $1,200 per bed, as compared 
with an average North Carolina hospital construction 
cost of $13,000 per bed. 

When the hospital was opened, Dr. Bond made it 
clear to the people that they must abandon the habits 
of a lifetime and come to the hospital for treatment 
rather than try to get it at home. “A prayer book, 
stethoscope, and bag was full equipment for a doctor 
50 years ago,” Dr. Bond said, “and he could treat a 
patient about as well at home as he could at a hospital. 
A hospital then was a place where people went to die. 
Now a hospital is a place where people go to get well. 
And a hospital's where a doctor keeps the equipment 
needed to make them well— (Continued on page 114) 


Volunteer workmen are adding a new children’s 
wing to Valley Clinic, now in its fourth year 

of successful operation. People of the 
area contributed $30,000 in labor and 
$14,600 in cash to convert an 

_—— abandoned schoolhouse into 
a hospital that is well 
serving their 

needs, 


























Dr. Bond, assisted by nurse, J 
sick baby. More than 150 babies a year are born in 
Valley Clinic. Good care for mothers and children 
is the hospital’s No. 1 contribution to the community, 











Valley Clinic is a happy place—‘“a 
place people go to get well.” This 
youngster smiles as cashier Ellen 
Buddington tells him that his moth- 
er will soon be released to go home. 





ane Hill, examines a 
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| AT SERVICE STATIONS, GARAGES, 


WYNN OIL COMPANY* AZUSA, CALIFORNIA 


* The Progressive Farmer, June 1952 
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Get Wynn’s for More 
Miles Per Gallon on 
Long Summer Drives 


ONE MILE FREE out of every 10 you 
drive! Yes, motorists from coast 
to coast report* that much — and 
more — plus mileage after adding 
Wynn’s to motor oil every 1000 
miles. Wynn’s Friction Proofing 
Oil boosts gas mileage 10% or more 
because it practically eliminates 
friction drag. Without rubbing, 
scraping, gas- wasting friction to 
hold it back, your car runs farther, 
faster on less gas; gives you more 
pep and power with less wear. 
Prove it yourself—try Wynn's now. 


*Actual Statements on file. 


NEVER HIGHER THAN 


95 pint 


Except in Canada 





Buy in bulk 
and save 
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No Plowing, No Hoeing—2 Bales per Acre 


At a cost of $23.50 per acre for chemicals, the Mis- 


sissippi Experiment Station last year made fine 


2-bales-per-acre cotton without plowing or hoeing. 
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No weeds or grass anywhere in sight. Chemicals did all 
the plowing and all the hoeing to produce this fine crop. 


By W. C. LASSETTER 


HE battle with the grasses goes 

determinedly on. Last season 
most of the fighting was done with 
power-drawn cultivators and hand- 
drawn hoes. It was a costly job. 

But even last year there were 
farmers who sought to find if they 
could stack their hoes in the shed 
and get control of grass and weeds 
with more easily applied chemicals, 
200 acres here, 250 there, small 
patches here and there. 

But research has been leading the 
way. And now two years in a row, 
research workers at the Mississippi 
Experiment Station (USDA coop- 
erating) have come up with some 
startling results. In 1950 they tried 
+ acre of cotton without plow or hoe 
after cotton was planted. They con- 
trolled grass and weeds with $19.45 
worth of chemicals per acre. Yield 
was 3,750 pounds of seed cotton 
per acre. 

With tongue in cheek, the re- 
search men kept quiet. Research 
men are always reluctant to do 
much talking about results based on 
one season’s work. They waited to 
try again in 1951. Now they are 
talking. For 1951, with its bad sea- 


son, brought just as startling results 
as did 1950. 

This time—1951—they tried it on 
1 acre. The soil was a sandy loam 
on the station farm at State College. 
Fertilizer was applied at the rate of 
800 pounds 5-10-5 and 100 pounds 
ammonium nitrate. Land was then 
disked to a depth of 6 or 8 inches 
and dragged flat and smooth. Coker 
100 Wilt cotton was hill-dropped, 
four to six seed in hills 10 inches 
apart and in 26-inch rows. Twelve 
pounds Dinitro pre-emergence 
chemical was sprayed broadcast. 

On June 11 and again on June 26 
this cotton was spot-oiled with a 
special herbicidal oil. For this, hand 
equipment was used. (This could 
have been omitted, say the research 
men, because almost no weeds had 
shown up.) Insecticides for control- 
ling the boll weevil and other cotton 
insects were applied six times. 

Hand-picked on Oct. 1, the plot 
made at the rate of 2,792 pounds of 
seed ‘cotton per acre—two bales to 
the acre without a hoe, and without 
sticking a plow in the ground after 
cotton was planted. 

Another patch, 4/10 acre, plant- 
ed on May 27, was given the same 
treatment except for a different va- 
rietv. Here again, with no plowing 





and no hoeing, yield was at the rate 
of 2,476 pounds seed cotton per 
acre. Cost of chemicals in both of 
these 1951 tests was $23.50 per acre. 

These tests are most encouraging. 
but they must be given a thorough 
trial on other soil types. “We are not 
ready to recommend this procedur 
yet,” says V. C. Harris, who con- 
ducted the work. In our opinion 
though, results justify trial on smal] 
areas by growers who are interested, 


Dont Let Dust Ruin 


Your Tractor 


LOWING, planting, and culti- 

vating are the dustiest opera- 
tions for the farm tractor. Dust is 
the greatest enemy of the tractor en- 
gine. Tractor engines may wear out 
in a short time when exposed to and 
not sufficiently protected from ex 
tremely dusty conditions. 

“In an average day’s work, a two 
plow tractor will consume about 
150,000 gallons of air,” says M. C. 
McKenzie, agricultural engineer, 
Clemson College. “Under normal 
field conditions this amount of air 
will contain a heaping handful of 
fine dust. Under extremely dusty 
conditions much more dust may et 
ter the engine with the air. This 
dust quickly mixes with the lubri- 
cating oil film on the cylinder walls 
and starts cutting all metal parts 
which rub against each other- 
cylinder walls, piston rings, valve 
stems, main and connecting red 
bearings, camshaft gears and bear- 
ings, and even the oil pump itself. 

“No tractor owner would think of 
throwing a handful of dirt into his 
tractor engine. Yet many allow this 
to occur by neglecting to service 
properly the air cleaners and crank 
case breathers on their engines. The 
present types of air-cleaning equip- 
ment do an excellent job of filtering 
out the dust and fertilizer which 
may drift around the tractor engine 
in clouds, but they can work for 
only a short time without becoming 
choked up and clogged tight with 
dust. This air-cleaning equipment 
should be serviced at least daily, 
and more often if necessary. 

Mr. McKenzie points out that at- 
other important reason for keeping 
the carburetor. air cleaner working 
properly and not letting it clog up 
is to save fuel. Many farmers do not 
seem to realize that a stopped aif 
cleaner or air cleaner pipe will act 
the same as pulling out the choke o 
the carburetor. 

At least once a year the entire a 
cleaner should be removed from the 
tractor and the filler part completely 
washed out with solvent. Also, 4 
pipes and tubes through which the 
air passes should be cleaned fre- 
quently when the tractor is working 
under dusty conditions. The crank 
case breather filter should be 
washed out and re-oiled each time 
the motor oil is changed. 
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Specially designed spraying equipment is used 
to combat insects and fungi in the Di Giorgio 


plum orchards. 


“Here at Di Giorgio Farms we grow plums and 
various other fruits, as well as select vegetables, 
and ship them under our own brand names. 
However, our largest crop is grapes which we 
grow tor the premium market and for conver- 
sion into wine and brandy. Our winery, located 
right at the Farms, has a capacity of 10,000,000 
gallons. 


“Throughout the cycle of planting, pruning, culti- 
vating and harvesting we operate over 400 units 
of motorized equipment. It’s extremely impor- 
tant that we keep these vehicles and machines in 
prime condition for immediate and intensive use. 
When, for instance, we’re harvesting and proc- 
essing 700 to 800 tons of grapes in a day it would 

disastrous to incur any delay in the movement 
of these perishable products. 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 





*‘Long ago we learned that spark plugs have an 
essential role to perform in keeping our many 
trucks, tractors, spray rigs and dusters running 
at top performance. That is why we use Cham- 
pion Spark Plugs exclusively at all our California 
Ranches. We’ve found that Champions have 
always given us the most dependable service.” 


J. C. Lyttle 
Superintendent Di Giorgio Farms 


CHAM PION 





Spark Plugs 


The Progressive Farmer, June 1952 21 


"HERE'S WHAT OPERATING A 10,640 ACRE FRUIT FARN 
HAS TAUGHT US ABOUT SPARK PLUGS” 


Mr. J. A. Di Giorgio (L) Vice President, Di Giorgio Farms and Mr. J. C. Lyttle, Superintendent, 
inspect grapes from their famous vineyards. This great fruit farm and winery is located 20 
miles from Bakersfield, California, and employs as high as 2000 workers at picking time. 





Grape vineyards on a owas scale require con- 
stant cultivation to produce the superior type 
Malaga grape for which Di Giorgio Farms 
is famous. 





Wine grapes are picked by the field workers 
and loaded into trailer units for transporting 
to the winery. 





A load of wine grapes is weighed enroute to 
the Di Giorgio winery (background) which 
has a capacity of 10,000,000 gal. 





Choice Malaga grapes are sorted and packed 
for shipment usually across the continent to 
New York markets. 
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“the roughest beating your 


k clothes take is in > 
nea the washtub! 
















THAT’S WHY This seal 


and this label are a 





“When you see 
this Seal and 
this Label to- 
gether, buy with 
confidence.’’ 


‘ 


oa 2 All Big Favorite work clothes have passed the 
~. American Institute of Laundering’s official lab- 
oratory tests for washfastness, strength of fabric 
and seams, sweat resistance, sunfastness and 
general launderability and appearance. 
Completely sanforized — even to collar 
linings and waistbands. You buy longer 
service when you buy Big Favorite. 


a 
— 


(= 


Sold By Thousands of Retailers 
In Country, Town and City... 


BIG FAVORITE 
@ Overalls & Coats 
@ Matched Shirts & Pants 
@ Dungarees & Dungarettes 
@ Children’s Overalls & Jeans 


—_ 


THE FAVORITE GARMENT COMPANY — 


PLANTS IN Lynchburg, Va., Rocky Mount, Va., Jackson, Miss., 
“Magee, Miss., and Cotton Mill at Magnolia, Ark. 











The Next Thirty Days 


In the Garden 


By L. A. NIVEN, Horticultural Editor 


For vour garden to feed vou like 
you want to be fed, continue to 
plant something each week or so. 
Any or all of the following may be 
planted in June: 


Snapbeans, Cucumbers 
bush and pole — Eggplant 
Butterbeans, Okra 
bush and pole 
Beets 
Broccoli 
Cabbage 
Collards 


Table peas 
Peppers 
Parsnips 
Salsify (oyster 


ace NF 
Chinese cabbage P, on 
Cantaloupes oyuase 
Carrots lomatoes 
Roasting ear Onions 

corn New Zealand 


Sweet potatoes spinach 


2. Rebreak the ground and fer- 
tilize again when late plantings fol- 
low a crop of earlier vegetables. The 
earlier crop will have used most of 
the fertilizer already applied. 


3. Plant cowpeas or soybeans on 
a piece of ground now if you want 
a good place to plant late fall vege- 
tables. Turn under a few weeks be- 
fore vegetable-planting time. This 
is as good as using stable manure. 


1. Plant some salsify (oyster 
plant) and parsnips now for use next 
winter. They can be left in the gar- 
den all winter and pulled when 
you need them. 

5. Lack of rain will likely be the 
draw-back in your garden from now 
on. Irrigation is the answer. If this 
cannot be provided, depend upon 
heavy mulching. This will save 
much moisture, and reduce cultiva- 
tion to a minimum. Do not put on 
much when ground is dry. Soon 
after a rain is the best time. If you 
irrigate, soak the ground well every 
week or 10 days when weather is 
dry. Give it the equivalent of about 
an inch of rainfall. 

6. Get that compost heap started 
now. Use old vegetable 
stalks, grass, weeds, or any 
other refuse that will rot. 
Compost is tremendously 
valuable in growing vege- 
tables, lowers, or any oth- 
er kinds of plants. A plan 
for making a compost heap 
may be had from your 
county agent or by sending 
me a 3-cent stamp for 
mailing one to vou. 

7. The following vege- 
tables are quite tolerant to 
heat: table peas, sweet po- 
tatoes, sweet corn, egg- 
plant, sweet pepper, and 
New Zealand spinach. 
Keep this in mind in mak- 
ing summer plantings. 

8. When planting seed 
ina dry soil, do these four 
things: 1) Thoroughly pre- 
pare seedbed; 2) open 


This Aristogold Bantam 
Evergreen sweet corn ought 
to make your mouth water. 


trench for seed about twice as deep 
as for early-spring planting; 3) il] 
trench with water and plant as soon 


“as Water is all soaked in; and 4) 


cover with dry soil. 

9. For fall Irish potatoes, prepare 
ground now. Harrow after each rain 
to kill weeds and grass. Plant from 
early July to late August, depending 
upon whether you are located in up- 
per, middle, or lower South. 

10. Get Irish potatoes out of the 
sun immediately afted digging, 
Even 15 minutes in the sun will 
greatly damage them. 

11. Trish potatoes start sprouting 
in a month or so, even if stored ina 
dry, cool space. Treat them with a 
sprout inhibitor. This does not in- 
jure the eating qualities, but sprout- 
ing does. Get the inhibitor from 
seed stores and apply by instruc- 
tions on container. If you don't find 
it, send me a 3-cent stamp for mail- 
ing this information. 

12. For a late crop of tomatoes, 
make a planting this month. Plant 
seed where they are to grow and 
thin out or set plants that have been 
grown in a bed. Don't stake or 
prune late tomatoes. Let them tum- 
ble over and grow as they will. Late 
summer and fall are usually dry. 
When tomatoes are allowed to grow 
as they will, they usually cover the 
ground and serve as a mulch. 

13. Tomato suckers may be used 
as plants. Cut them long, pinch of 
all leaves except the top few inches, 
and set deep. If soil is moist or well 
watered, they will usually make 
roots and grow off about as quickly 
as plants. Continue to spray toma- 
toes each week or 10 days to control 
late blight. Use Rothane, bordeaux 
mixture, or some of the copper com- 
pound sprays. 

14. Set tomato plants deep this 
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time of year to withstand more 
drouth. The Stokesdale variety of 
tomato is excellent for summer 
planting. That’s what Chesley Hines 
of Mississippi Extension Service has 
found. It will set and produce more 
fruit during hot, dry weather than 
many other varieties. The Louisi- 
ana All-Season has also proved to 
be good in this respect. 

15. Don’t try to save planting 
seed from hybrid tomatoes, corn, 
squash, cucumbers, or any other hy- 
brid plant. They will be inferior and 
will not produce true to variety. 

16. To prolong the bearing sea- 
son, harvest frequently beans, pep- 
pers, eggplant, okra, tomatoes, 
squash, cucumbers, and other sim- 
ilar vegetables. If allowed to ripen 
seed, all of these will quit bearing, 
as their one object is to reproduce 
their kind. 

17. Give a sidedressing of a 
pound or two of nitrogen fertilizer 
per 100 feet of row to all leafy vege- 
tables when they are 3 or 4 inches 
high. Less will do for other types. 
Repeat as often as needed to keep 
the plants a dark green and grow- 
ing rapidly. 

18. Insects are worst in late sum- 
mer and fall. Keep dust gun or 
sprayer ready for quick use. Rote- 
none and cryolite are two leading 
bug poisons, and there are many 
proprietary poisons on the market 
that will do a good job. Main thing 
is to use them promptly, or before 
bugs have done the damage. 

19. For Harlequin cabbage bug, 
stinkbug, squash bug, and other 
hard-coated insects, use 20 per cent 
sabadilla dust. Up to now, this 
seems to be the only poison that 
will get these pests. 

20. Don’t leave old cabbage 
stalks, bean vines, and such stand- 
ing in the garden. They harbor in- 
sect and disease pests. It is always 
best to plow under or remove en- 
tirely from the garden. 

21. Do not feed shucks, blades, 
and stalks of corn to livestock where 
DDT has been used to control the 
com earworm. 

22. To control watermelon an- 
thracnose, which causes vines to 
turn brown and die, spray with bor- 
deaux mixture, dithane X-78, Par- 
zate, or other recommended fungi- 
cide. Two or more applications may 
be needed, about 10 days apart. 
Make first applications when vines 
begin to run, or a little later. 















On a tractor or on a telephone pole- 


It takes experience 


You’re putting up hay that’s cured right and won’t mold in the 
bale. That takes experience. 


We’re putting in telephone lines and equipment that’ll last and 
give good service, day after day. That takes experience, too. 


You’re using more and more machinery, to get work done 
faster and better. We’re using more mobile power machinery to 
speed the work on rural lines. Much of ours is designed by Bell 
System engineers. 

You’re producing more on your farm. We’re keeping up a 
sustained effort to add more and more telephones, and we're 
improving service right along all the time. 









_ Tonight there’ll be about 1000 more telephones in Bell rural 
areas than this morning. They’re going in at this rate each workday. 










TELEPHONE SYSTEM 






BELL 
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Pumps Water from Well, Stream, Pond 
to Tobacee Beds, Truck Patehes, ete. 
Many home and garden uses. Pumps 
2400 GPH; or 360 GPH 175’ high: or 
1500 GPH from 25’ well. Use your % 
HP motor or engine Stainless 
Shaft; Oil-less Bearing DOES NOT 
CLOG! 1” inlet; 4%” outlet. Postpaid 
if cash with order. (West of Mis 
sissippi, add 50c.) Guaranteed 


LABAWCO PUMPS 
Belle Mead 41, New Jersey 56.95 
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» Take BELSAW Portable Sawmill right to G7 
the trees—turn out valuable lumber for local 
yards—do ‘‘custom sawing’’ for neigh- 
=~ bors. BELSAW lasts a lifetime No 

“ty crew needed Power with old auto engine 

>) Beg s get lient results. Send t 

eard for Free Book,’How to Make Lumber.’ 

BELSAW MACHINERY CO 

8307 Field Building 
315 Westport Rd., Kansas City 2, Me, 


























Cultivate Tobacco Faster! 


Tobacco farmers face another year of labor shortage... . 


Here’s a new machine that cultivates an acre of tobacco 


in 2 hour as compared with the 14 to 18 man-hours 


per acre it would take with hand hoe and mule cultivator, 


N. C. State College Extension Service photo 





Rotary hoe, as cultivator attachment, is seen between tractor wheels. 


By J. C. Ferguson 


Extension Agricultural Engineer, North Carolina State College 


HE rotary hoe has been used for 

years in the early cultivation of 
corn, cotton, peanuts, and other 
large-acreage crops. In 1950 the 
rotary hoe was used experimentally 
on young tobacco with satisfactory 
results. Last year 37 field demon- 
strations were made by the agricul- 
tural extension service. 

At recommended speeds with 
one-row rotary hoe equipment in- 
cluding side and middle sweeps, 
an acre of tobacco can be thor- 
oughly and completely cultivated 
in approximately 30 minutes. 


The cultivator-attachment type 
ef rotary hoe for a one-row tractor 
consists of four multipronged 
wheels spaced about 3 inches apart 
on a single axle, the entire assem- 
bly being hinged and floating in- 
dependently of the tractor cultiva- 
tor. The rotary hoe is a high speed 
implement and should be operated 
faster than 4 miles per hour. Oth- 
erwise, the tool is of little value 
either as a cultivator or in the con- 
trol of grass and weeds. 

For best results, rotary hoe at- 
tachments should be equipped with 
lift rod and pressure spring so 
depth can be controlled under vary- 
ing soil and plant growth condi- 
tions. The curved tines penetrate 
the soil more or less in a vertical 
plane, thereby causing little dis- 
turbance to tébacco plants. 


Seven points to remember are: 


1. The rotary hoe is recommended 
only for the first one or two cultiva- 
tions, or until plants have reached a 
height of 8 inches or approximately 
six leaves. Leaves may be occasion- 
ally punctured by the tines or even 


torn off the plant. However, these 
lower leaves are normally lost through 
natural causes before harvesttime, and 
therefore yield is not affected. 

2. For tobacco cultivation, the ro- 
tary hoe works best when the ridge is 
uniform in size and fairly flat on top. 
Speed, however, is essential, and hoe 
normally works best at approximately 
5% mph. 

3. The broadcast-type rotary has 
been used successfully on tobacco, but 
must be mounted on a lift-type tractor 
in order to control peneration. 

4. The cultivator-attachment type 
is far superior to the broadcast type 
since it is easier to control and affords 
the advantage of simultaneous sweep 
cultivation both to the sides of the 
ridge and middles. 

5. Normally, the rotary hoe should 
be adjusted to penerate the soil to a 
depth of 2 to 3 inches, depending 
upon soil and plant conditions. The 
rotary hoe also serves as an ideal cul- 
tivating fender. By properly setting 
8- to 10-inch sweeps to the side of the 
rotary hoe, arranged to shed soil into 
the rear half of the wheel, soil is 
thoroughly pulverized and sifted ver- 
tically around small plants without 
damage or covering. 

6. Stony soil limits use of rotary 
hoes. Stones in excess of 1% to 2 
inches will lodge in the wheels, caus- 
ing them to lock and thereby destroy 
young plants being cultivated. At 
speeds of 5 mph when the wheels be- 
come lodged with stones, several feet 
of row will normally be uprooted _be- 
fore the tractor can be stopped. Fur- 
ther information is needed on the pos- 
sible increase in the spread of mosaic 
and perhaps other tobacco diseases. 

7. To the inexperienced user, the 
rotary hoe will appear extremely vi0- 
lent in its action. This may discour- 
age use of it as a cultivating tool. 
However, after careful observation 
and even limited experience, it W! 
prove itself to be one of the best 
implements for early cultivation of 
row crops and, of most importance, 4 
real laborsaver. 
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NO. 9 IN A SERIES ON FLUE-CURED TOBACCO 


Close Attention to Curing 
Results in Better Quality and Color 


If the grower has reasonable control of barn ventila- 
tion, the chances for successful curing are greatly 
increased. The ability to adjust the ventilating system 
to successive and varying stages of curing often means 
the difference between a poor result and a superior 
one. However, the ventilating facilities aren't the 
whole story; proper spacing of tier poles and number 
of leaves per bundle play an important part. The 
vertical distance between poles should be 22 to 26 
inches or more, depending on tobacco size. Bundles 
should be limited to about 3 leaves each, with occa- 
sional variation, depending on size. Place approxi- 
mately 22 bundles on each stick, and hang sticks 8 to 
12 inches or more apart. The tobacco should be uni- 
formly ripe. Two or 3 leaves on a plant are usually 
all that ripen at the same time. Careful harvesting 
is rewarded by better quality, easier curing, and sav- 
ings in sorting time. 

Curing tobacco properly is never automatic, even 
with the most modern curing system. There is no sub- 
stitute for diligence in checking tobacco, temperatue, 
ventilation, and humidity during the curing process. 

CURING METHOD 
Start a slow fire as soon as the barn is filled. Ordi- 
narily, the temperature used at the beginning of the 
curing, or yellowing period is around 85 to 95° F., 


G> 
yA WLME WIN 


INCORPORATED 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY WORKS WITH EXPERIMENT STATIONS TO PRODUCE FINER TOBACCO 


C \ lemperature should be watched closely during every 
stage of the curing process. Use an accurate thermom- 

7 - 4 
6) CL aw eter. Even small variations, at the wrong moments, 
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NEXT MONTH—GENETICS AND BREEDING 































TOBACCO curing methods can mean the difference 
between a successful result and failure. Realizing this, 
Federal and State Agricultural Experiment Stations have 
carried out extensive tests over the years to discover the 


best curing conditions for Flue-cured tobacco. Too often, 





the tobacco grower crowds his barn, spaces his tier poles 
too close together, or cures too many leaves to the bundle. 
Even when the grower doesn’t make these mistakes, there 


are plenty of other problems of curing to worry about. 





Federal and State Agricultural Experiment Stations have 


worked hard to eliminate as much uncertainty as possible. 





Careful handling preparatory to curing, arranging the bundles 
on sticks, and hauling the tobacco to the barn all play their 
part in producing a successful cure. Each step is important, 


hy 


and at this time little, if any, ventilation is used. The For further information on the most successful cur- 
yellowing is continued until practically all of the ing practices, contact your County Agent, other Agri- 
green color has disappeared, and may require from cultural Extension Workers or Vocational Agricul- 
30 to 40 hours. During that time, the temperature has ture Teachers, 


been gradually raised to about 110 to 115°, and held 
until yellow enough to fix the color by drying. 

The tips of the leaves serve as very sensitive indi- 
cators of the drying that is taking place, and the tem- 
perature must be kept low enough to prevent their 
drying until they are fully yellow. If at any time 
while heat is being increased, drying proceeds faster 
than yellowing, turn heat up more slowly. If yellowing 
gets ahead of drying, increase heat at a faster rate. 

The “drying of the leaf” follows when the yellow- 
ing is completed and the temperature has been gradu- 
ally increased until about 135 to 140° F, is reached 
Further increased ventilation is necessary as the mois- 
ture being given off freely must be removed. About a 
day may be required to dry the leaf. Following the 
first stages of drying the leaf, the temperature is in- 
creased more rapidly to begin the final drying of the 
leaf and stem. Up to this point the stem has lost only 
about one-fourth of its moisture. At this time the 
ventilation is greatly reduced to conserve heat and the 
temperature is raised to 170° F., and held until leaf 
tissue and stem are brittle dry. 








can cause undesirable qualities in the cured leaf 
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says MOON” MULLICAN 
| Well-Known Folk Singer 





and “Grand Ole Opry” Star 


“ROLLING A TASTY, 
‘MAKING’ CIGARETTE WITH . 
PRINCE ALBERT |S 
A REAL PLEASURE_CAUSE 
IT CLINGS TO THE PAPER” 


IF YOU ROLL-YOUR-OWN ... you'll enjoy PRINCE 
ALBERT as “makin’s’. P. A. is cool, mild and fragrant 
— and there’s more tobacco in every tin! 


MORE MEN SMOKE 


—_— 


H! 
y PRINCE Al BERT 


, 


THAN ANY OTHER 
TOBACCO 


TUNE IN “GRAND OLE OPRY", SATURDAY NIGHTS ON NBC 











The Christian Way 
to World Peace 


By Rev. Broadus E. Jones, D.D. 


66) LESSED are the 
peacemakers,” 
said our Master. Cer- 
tainly every Christian should want 
to do his or her part to banish war 
and bring about world peace. 
“How can we do this?” It seems 
to me that there are four indispen- 
sable requisites to world peace: 


1. We must recognize the dignity 
and worth of every individual, re- 
gardless of his race, color, or creed. 
We cannot retain the good will and 
friendship of the people of any area 
of the world as long as we treat 
them as inferiors or fail to accord 
them the respect due a human be- 
ing. In the Orient the color line is 
more pronounced than it is in our 
own Southland. Riots and belliger- 
ent attitudes among 
the masses of the 
people in the Orient 
and the Middle East 
testify to the hatred _ night,’ 
in which the West- 


+) 


ern white man is_ ters of Luke. 
June 25-30—John I and _ spiritual forces. Phys- 


held. If world peace 
is to be furthered, it John II. 
must be the result of 

a mutual understanding and friend- 
ship based on the equality and 
brotherhood of all men. 


2. In dealing with backward peo- 
ple, we must not merely “live and 
let live” but “live and help live.” 
We spent $200 billion to win the 
last war. Suppose we had spent an 
equal amount to win the peace? 
Suppose we had sent the backward 
areas of the world plows instead of 
tanks; suppose we had used our 
vast resources to destroy poverty 
and despair, and built prosperity 
and health. Does anyone doubt that 
good will in sufficient quantity 
would have been generated to stop 
Communism and further peace on 
earth? The masses of the people are 
on the march. They will march into 
the fold of Communism if America 
follows a policy of economic selfish- 
ness. The principle of “live and 
help live” will convince them of 


Earthworms 


ARTHWORMS may be good 
fish bait, but they’re bad for 
pigs. It isn’t the earthworms them- 
selves that hurt, but these worms 
play a part in infecting hogs with 
lungworms. Earthworms eat lung- 
worm eggs, which are found in pigs’ 
droppings. In the earthworm, eggs 
develop into infective larvae (mi- 
croscopic young worms). When pigs 
eat earthworms, larvae are carried 
into the stomach, where they hatch. 
They get to the hog’s lungs by way 
of the bloodstream. 
Unfortunately, you can’t rid your 


June Bible Readings 


For our “one chapter a 
we recommend— 


June 1-24—All 24 chap- national affairs — the 


America’s sincerity 


Our June Sermon and genuine interest 


and set them sing- 
ing the song of hope and freedom. 


3. Freedom must be given to na- 
tions long held in subjection to 
European nations. America gave 
freedom to the Philippines, Eng- 
land gave freedom to India, the 
Dutch to Indonesia. Now France 
and other nations with colonies must 
do likewise. The so-called backward 
peoples will no longer tolerate eco- 
nomic and political domination by 
the more advanced nations. When 
Patrick Henry exclaimed, “. . . give 
me liberty, or give me death,” he 
was expressing not only the aspira- 
tions of the American heart, but the 
human heart. Freedom for all be- 
longs to the pattern 
of peace. 


4. We must try 
Christianity in inter- 


efficacy of moral and 


ical force as ex 

pressed in w ar has 
failed as an instrument of peace. 
Another world war instead of solv- 
ing our problems will result in a 
$500-billion debt and lead down 
the road to world-wide Commv- 
nism. In the United Nations, our 
position on the issues of freedom 
for colonies, economic justice to 
backward nations, restrictive tariffs, 
and all related moral questions 
should be unequivocal. We must 
help free the “Underdeveloped 
Areas” of the world from ignorance 
and disease and so help them help 
themselves to happier lives, higher 
living standards, and new hope. At 
present, our nation’s leadership is 
based primarily on the power of 
money, political alliances, and ar- 
maments. If America would place 
her greatest trust in the power of 
moral action and Christian princi- 
ples, it would remove the dark 
clouds of fear. It is the Master's 
way, and it cannot fail. 


Bad for Hogs 


hogs of lungworms. But you can 
prevent lungworm infestation by 
keeping your pigs from eating earth- 
worms. Here’s how: 


1. Ring the pigs so that they 
can't root for earthworms. 

2. Avoid moist pastures which 
have many earthworms. 

3. Keep pigs off pasture right 
after rain when the earthworms 
crawl out of the ground. 

Frequent rotation of pasture 
areas helps to control lungworms. 
to an extent, too. 
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Our tests against feeds low in 
antibiotics and B12 show: 


3 times more early eggs 
in first two months — 
after feeding a grower 
stepped up with Livium*! 


“Like getting your 
growing feed free? 


..« THAT'S HOW WE FIGURE IT” 





- 








WHAT'S IN THIS NEW IMPROVED FEED? What’s Nutrena’s secret? ... It’s 
that New Miracle Livium you’ve read about. It contains Guaranteed 
Effective Amounts of those amazing Antibiotics and B. ... that 
brought such startling results with pigs and chicks. By feeding 
Nutrena Staf-O-Life Grower with New Miracle Livium, you may get 
the biggest, heavy-laying birds in your entire poultry experience. 


THREE TIMES MORE EARLY EGGS! At a Nutrena testing station, pullets 
getting a growing feed with Livium produced 3 times more eggs in the 
first 64 days of production than birds which got just an ordinary 
growing feed. In tests at Nutrena Proving Farms, flocks getting this 
stepped-up ration had 842% fewer culls than flocks on range and grain 
alone. This feed put plenty of extra birds in the laying house. 


LIKE GETTING YOUR GROWING FEED FREE! Just those extra early eggs 
alone should pay for all the Nutrena Staf-O-Life Grower you need. 





\ 


Secret of extra early eggs is in Nutrena Staf-0-Life Grower 


LSTAFO-LIF 
Grower 2:2: 
guaranteed effective amounts o 


Antibiotics in New Miracle Livium’® 


*Livium is @ trade mark of Nutrene Mills, inc. ©1952 Memphis, Meridian, Nashville, Tampa, Wilson, N. C. 











Say! Those extra eggs 
can pay for all 
the grower — that’s 





like getting my Nutrena 
Staf-0-Life Grower FREE! 





That’s like getting your growing feed free! And then with all the 
other advantages—you should be money ahead by putting your pullets 
on Crumblized Nutrena Staf-O-Life Grower as soon as they are eight 
weeks old. Folks everywhere say—“It pays to feed Nutrena Staf-O- 
Life.” And especially when you may get up to three times more early 
eggs. 


BUT CAUTION—DON’T EXPECT TO FIND New Miracle Livium in just any 
growing feed. You get it only in Nutrena Staf-O-Life Grower. Yes, 
only Nutrena Staf-O-Life gives you the New Miracle Livium with 
guaranteed effective amounts of antibiotics and 
B.. And that’s why birds on Nutrena Grower 
produced 3 times more early eggs. So as soon as 
your birds are 8 weeks old, get them on this new 
improved Nutrena Staf-O-Life Grower. 
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FOR EXTRA YIELDS PER ACRE 
START THIS ORTHO PROGRAM NOW 


Plan Ahead — Buy Now 

Schedule your pest control program well in advance and 
get better results. For free counsel, call your nearest ORTHO 
Fieldman—one of a large staff of specially trained experts 
located throughout the cotton South. 


Poison Early 
Cotton authorities agree early prevention pays off with 


bigger crop dividends. Also, growers report plants treated 
early are more vigorous and show superior growth and 
production. This year—get the jump on the bugs! 


Y Be SURE with the Best Insecticides 

Special ORTHO dust-mixing equipment assures micro-fine 
particles with better “sticking” qualities. The complete line 
of ORTHO cotton insecticides is “tailor-made” for changing 
local conditions at strategically located plants. 


always— you profit with ORTHO 


See your dealer today or contact 
any office below. 
Dealer inquiries invited. 


CALIFORNIA 
SPRAY-CHEMICAL Corp. 


P.O. Box 767, Goldsboro, 
North Carolina 
P.O. Box 288, Inman, 
South Carolina 


Offices throughout U.S.A, 


World leader in 
scientific pest control 


ORTHO 


SCIENTIFIC PEST CONTROL 






Eleven New Guides to 
Palmetto Progress 






Months of testing and study as well as an expense of 







many thousands of dollars was incurred in producing a 
striking set of new bulletins—bulletins that point the way 
to bigger yields and incomes for South Carolina farm- 
ers. Order free copies of those that might help you most. 














Clemson Extension Service 
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Clemson’s portable irrigation system watered tobacco on Wallace Privette 
farm during last summer’s drouth. Irrigated portion of the crop brought 
$177.82 more per acre than adjoining portion that was not irrigated. Such 
progressive practices are interestingly described in new Clemson bulletins 


By J. M. Eleazer, Clemson Information Specialist 


TS a bumper crop of bulletins 

Clemson produced this spring. 
Reviewing them briefly is an effec- 
tive way of reporting on South 
Carolina’s farm progress. Many of 
these bulletins deal with methods 
unheard of 10 years ago. And all of 
them describe up-to-date farming 
practices that have paid off in dol- 
lars and cents. 


You'll find it helpful, I'm sure, to 
read about these bulletins here. But 
you'll find it even more profitable to 
order a free copy of those you can 
use from your county agent or Clem- 
son’s agricultural editor. Let’s have 
a look at what each of these bulle- 
tins has to offer you. 


“1951 Cotton Contest” condenses 
the farm records of the thousands 
of farmers who have participated in 
the 5-Acre Cotton Improvement 
Contest since it was started in 1926. 
The front pictures J. Maurice Smith 
who last year produced a world’s 
record crop of 3% bales per acre. 
The summary of all of these farm 
records on cotton through the years 
comprises the greatest compilation 
of practical cotton-growing facts 
ever assembled in one booklet. Ask 
for Circular 336. 


“Coastal Bermuda” tells the re- 
markable story of a grass. Feared 
and hated in the cultivated field, 
Bermuda grass is just about heading 
the list of pasture plants since our 





recent awakening to “Grassland 
Farming.” As was reported by Mr. 
King in the April Progressive Fam- 
er, carrying a herd for 8 months of 
the year js made possible by two 
things: 1) rotational grazing and 2 
letting some areas build up a big re 
serve growth in summer and fall so 
as to furnish grazing after frost. This 
carries the herd until about Christ- 
mas. Then cattle are turned on the 
more expensive sorts of winter graz- 
ing that too have become Jush dur 
ing fall when they were permitted 
to grow unhindered. After about four 
months on that, spring has come 
and Bermuda with it. We fought 
Bermuda grass so long that it had 
little chance, even in our pastures. 
But when we lavish attention on it 
as we do other grazing plants, we 
find that it has values we did not 
know. And the new “Coastal Ber- 
muda” developed at Georgia’s Tif 
ton Station far exceeds the common 
Bermuda in growth, especially 00 
the sandier lands. The new Clemson 
Circular 374, by H. A. Woodle, 
gives the particulars in regard to it 
for this area. 


“Soybeans” are ideal for the 
Southeast because we can two-crop 
land with it. They usually do best 
when planted in June. That makes 
them just right to follow grain. In 
late years breeders have given US 
high-yielding, nonshattering beans 
(Continued on page 106) 
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@ Mr. Warren Phenice (center) ex- 
plains operation of self-adjusting plow that he 
sod his brother Henry (right) invented and de- 
veloped at Riceland Farms, Welsh, La. Texaco Man 
R J. Davis (left) is an interested listener. The 
plow is set for desired depth by hand lever held 
by Henry. The telescoping bar (under Warren’s 
hand) enables tractor to travel over uneven ground 
without disturbing plow setting. Thus, bottom of 
ditch is cut on a level plane. ( 


Rear view of self-adjusting ditch- 
ing plow in action, with Warren Phen- 
ice on tractor. This novel implement 
simplifies the problem of digging 


drainage ditches. 


~* ie. Aa 


HAVOLINE 
moTOR Ott 


atl 


Master Kevin Phenice watches his father 
Warren put some Havoline Motor Oil in his 
tactor. Havoline exceeds Heavy Duty require- 
ments, so practically eliminates engine wear in 
Nesels and heavy trucks, tractors and automo- 
ils, Havoline keeps engines cleaner, better 
lubricated; therefore releasin g more power from 
‘very drop of fuel. 


iT PAYS TO 


FARM WITH 


| 9nvents Self- Adjusting 





Digs Level Drainage Ditches Despite Roughness of Terrain 


Draining ricelands for planting 
called for tedious hand labor with 
shovels until Warren and Henry 
Phenice invented and built the 
novel self-adjusting ditch plow 
shown above. The Phenices own 
and operate Riceland Farms near 
Welsh, La. The plow cuts a level 
furrow bed despite uneven ground 
surface, terraces, etc., making com- 
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plete water run-off possible. This 
implement could save hours of time 
and back-breaking labor for any 
farmer having a drainage problem. 
With it the Phenices find they can 
dig drainage ditches, covering 
about 50 acres in an hour’s time. 
The Phenices have also discovered 
that it pays to farm with Texaco 


Products. 


Ds sdine re oe sanasuaa - 

Combines need a lubricant that sticks to 
bearings — resists jar-off, wash-off, melt-down 
and drip-off — one that seals out dirt. Marfak 
meets these requirements. That’s why Forrest 
Cameron of Enid, Okla., who has three self- 
propelled combines, uses Marfak. George 
Cassody applies Marfak as Elmer Williams, 
driver for Texaco Man E. S. Blanton, looks on. 


ee A 
Sage Holgi t= ose Ake 
base ted “pe . ting watt SP 
Theodore Nehring (right), near Waco, 
Texas, knows a lot about “Southern fried.” 
He raises 30,000 broilers at a time; in 8 
weeks has over 75,000 pounds of chickens 
to sell. Ted gets friendly service from Texaco 
Man V. L. Gaylor; uses all Texaco Products 
including Fire-Chief, the gasoline with supe- 
rior “Fire-Power” for low-cost operation. 


D PKOLU 


DIVISION OFFICES: Aclanca 1, Ga.; Boston 17, Mass.; Buffalo 3, N. Y.; Butte, Mont.; Chicago 4, Ill.; Dallas 2, Tex.; Denver 1, Colo.; Houston 1, Tex.; 
Indianapolis 1, Ind.; Los Angeles 15, Calif.; Minneapolis 3, Minn.; New Orleans 6, La.; New York 17, N. Y.; Norfolk 1, Va.; Seattle 11, Wash, 
Texaco Petroleum Products are Manufactured and Distributed in Canada by McColl-Frontenac Oil Company Limited. 
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WESTINGHOUSE FRONT-DOR MILK COOLERS 


SAVE YOUR BACK... Easy to load and unload .. . Slide ’em 
in...Slide ’em out... Eliminates hazardous, backbreaking 
lifting of milk cans. Available in 4, 6 and 8 can sizes. 

CUT REJECTIONS ... Fast cooling and safe cold storage in- 
sure quality milk in every haul. 

EASY TO SERVICE... Servicing is seldom required. But if neces- 
sary, the Drop-In Refrigeration System is easy-in, easy-out; 
replaceable with spare unit to insure continuous milk cooling. 
5-YEAR GUARANTEE PLAN Covers every Westinghouse 
Hermetically-Sealed System. 

ALSO AVAILABLE Ten Immersion-Type Coolers. A size 
for every need from two cans to ten cans. 

FOR FURTHER DETAILS see your Westinghouse Dealer or write 
direct to Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Electric Appli- 
ance Division, Springfield 2, Mass. 


ASHEVILLE 

Farmers Fed. Co-op 

Southern Dairies 
CHARLOTTE 

Biltmore Dairy, Inc. 

Foremost Dairies 

Southern Dairies, Inc. 
DURHAM 

Durham Dairy Products 

Farmers Mutual Inc. 
GOLDSBORO 

George A. Parker 
LEXINGTON 

Coble Dairy Prod. Co, 
LINCOLNTON 

Conner Furniture and Appliance 
MOCKSVILLE 

Davie Furniture Company 


ANGELUS 

C. M. Jordan 
CHARLESTON 

Coburg Dairies 
COLUMBIA 

Edisto Dairies 

Pet Dairy Prod. 

VIRGINIA 

ABINGDON 

Pet Dairy Prod. Co. 
CHARLOTTESVILLE 

Southern Electric 
CHATHAM 

Whitehead Company, Inc. 
FARMVILLE 

The Hub Department Store 
FLOYD 

Blue Ridge Supply 
HAMILTON 

Duncan & Myers 
HARRISONBURG 

Steele Appliance Co. 





NORTH CAROLINA 


MT. AIRY 

Quality Auto Hardware 
MT. PLEASANT 

Barringer Motor Company 
RALEIGH 

Buffaloe Creamery 

Farmers Co-op Ex. 

Pine State Creamery 

Scarborough Feed & Supply 

Stevick Electric Company 
RICHLANDS 

J. F. Mohn Merc. Co. 
ROCKY MOUNT 


Carbisco Flour & Feed Mills, Inc. 


SCOTLAND NECK 
Roanoke Supply Company 
SHELBY 
O. E. Ford & Son 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


FLORENCE 

Charlie Womack Company 

Southern Dairies, Inc. 
GREENVILLE 

Pendleton Maytag Company 
GREENWOOD 

Planters Hardware Co. 


MEADOWS OF DAN 

Agee and Banks 
NORFOLK 

Stokley’s Services 
PEARISBURG 

Ingram Hays Furn. Co. 
POWHATAN 

Simpson Motor Company 
PULASKI 

Pulaski Vance Company 
RICHMOND 

Unfranchised Electric 
SPRINGWOOD 

W. M. Henderson 








you CAN BE SURE...IF is Westinghouse 
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in The Progressive Farmer 


Guano distributors . . . deforestation . . . Boer War 


beef ...a need for 


“‘live-at-home” farming 


.-. and the coronation of a king—these things and 


many others engrossed our readers in June 1902. 


APID formation of trusts is leav- 

ing the farmer in a powerless 
position on prices of what he buys 
and prices for what he sells. Un- 
less farmers unite in strong organi- 
zations, they will soon be grinding 
out a profitless existence. 

Five great needs of the farmer 
today: rural telephones, RFD, par- 
cel post, postal currency, and postal 
savings banks. 


A wagon-with an 8-inch tire was 
seen here recently. Wide tires make 
good roads, and we hope the time 
will soon come when they are wide- 
ly used. 


“There is more potential wealth 
in the untrained hands and minds 
of our Southern people than in all 
our forests and mines and wells and 
rivers.”—Walter Hines Page. 


“Trees on the mountainsides— 
giant oaks—are being cut down just 
to be stripped of their bark for the 
tanners. Only $5 a ton for the bark 
—and the timber rots on the spot.” 


Guano distributors are coming 
into general use. Instead of carry- 
ing guano in a bucket and sowing 
it through a trumpet, putting 100 
pounds to the acre in some places 
and 1,000 pounds in other places, 
a distributor is used which puts 
guano out regularly and covers it 
well. Every farmer should own one. 


Plans are being considered for a 
highway to be built with convict 
labor to link the Mountain section 
of North Carolina with the Pied- 
mont and Coastal Plain. Many of 
our mountain people feel more 
closely related to Tennessee than to 
North Carolina because of their 
isolation from the State capital and 
State government. 


A Massachusetts statesman pre- 
dicts that by 1965, Americans will 
approve having a statue of Robert 
E. Lee placed on Capitol grounds 
in Washington. 


The Boer War has ended. Eng- 
land has triumphed, but she has 
paid dearly in blood and treasure 
for her victory. The war cost her 
more than $800 million and 21,000 
soldiers killed. 


Coronation of England’s King 
Edward takes place this month. 


Providing a four-months’ school 
term for every district was the 
greatest achievement of the 190] 
North Carolina General Assembly, 


No better advice could be given 
farmers now than this from P. H. 
Mangum, inventor of the Mangum 
terrace — plant cowpeas on your 
stubble land. 


Woodrow Wilson, former profes- 
sor of jurisprudence, has been 
named president of Princeton Uni- 
versity. (Just 10 years later Wilson 
was elected President.) 


More than 140,000 coal miners 
in Pennsylvania are on strike for 
higher wages to meet the increased 
cost of living. 


U. S. Senate approves construc- 
tion of canal through Panama in- 
stead of Nicaragua as is favored 
by many. 


Moses and Caesar Cone hate 
purchased 1,600 acres near Greens- 
boro for site of world’s largest 
denim mill. 


Rapid growth of cities in westem 
North Carolina is creating a fine 
market for food and dairy products. 


“Alabama —my own fertile and 
beautiful state —dealt me out this 
breakfast yesterday: bacon from 
Kansas, grits from Massachusetts, 
flour from Nebraska, and bananas 
from Cuba. So long as these con- 
ditions exist, our Southern farmers 
will imagine that all sorts of cliques, 
clans, and plans are being origi 
nated to militate against their prog: 
ress.—From “The Need of Scientife 
Agriculture in the South,” by 
George Washington Carver, noted 
Negro scientist. 


T. W. Wood, Richmond seeds- 
man, writes enthusiastic endorse- 
ment of crimson clover. 


“There was never before a nation 
that gave the education of the young 
into the hands of the lowest bidder. 
Yet, that’s what is being done when 
our rural schools hire an inexpett 
enced teacher mainly because she 
lives in the district and can boar 
at home.” —Letter from a subscriber. 


High beef prices—and a scarcity 
of beef in the West—create a bright 
opportunity for a cattle industry in 
North Carolina. 
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A “Tarheel” 


in Australia 


Our IFYE students consider themselves mighty lucky 


to be “good will ambassadors” to our neighbors in 


other countries. Sue Nichols finds that folks in Aus- 


tralia are pretty much the same as her friends and 


neighbors in the “Tarheel” state. You'll enjoy her story. 


e? 








By SUE NICHOLS 
IFYE Student from Wake 
County, N. C. 


EING an International Farm 

Youth Exchangee is a wonderful 
experience. You can learn by read- 
ing, but to see what you have read 
means so much more. 

Last December, two other Ex- 
changees and I left the U. S. by air. 
We stopped at Honolulu, Canton 
Island, the Fijis, Sydney, and Perth. 
Two days later I went to my first 
home at Waroona, in the western 
part of Australia. 

The “Aussies” of western Aus- 
tralia are very much like we South- 
erners. They like to tease, and per- 
haps do it more than we do. The 
people dress much as we do except 
that the men wear European-style 
trousers and the ladies’ styles are 
several months behind ours. 


The Aussies have a custom that 
is hard on the figure. They have 
morning and afternoon tea, which 
means they eat five meals a day. In 
the morning sandwiches are served, 
and in the afternoon, “biscuits” 
(cookies) and cake of some kind. 
Iwas quickly converted to tea 
drinking, because their coffee has 
chicory in it and they make it with 
milk. The Australians say we can’t 
make tea, But I have to add, “The 
Aussies can’t make coffee!” 

Not nearly so many salads are 
served here as in America. The one 
I've had most often is a combina- 
tion of sliced tomato, onion, and 
cucumber. Not once have I had a 
salad served on lettuce, although 
lettuce is often served separately. 
One of the favorite deserts is a com- 
bination of trifle (stewed fruit— 
Plums, nectarines, peaches, or apri- 
Cots) and ice cream. And speaking 
of ice cream, their flavors are limit- 





ed, and vanilla is usually served. 
Flavors that I talk about, and some- 
times make, seem “out of this world” 
to my Australian friends. 

Food is much less expensive here. 
In fact, everything is except sta- 
tionery, cleansing tissue, and other 
paper products. 


Most of the sections I have visit- 
ed are engaged in dairying. My first 
home was in the heart of an irri- 
gated section of dairy farming. 
Here in western Australia the farm- 
ers have a tremendous problem. 
They have no rain all summer. 
Farms without irrigation stop milk- 
ing until the wet season of winter, 
which begins in June. During sum- 
mer, grass is dry and the paddocks 
are all brown. 

Dairy breeds most popular are 
Friesian, Jersey, and an Australian 
breed, Illawana shorthorn. 

The people I've visited don't 
have their own gardens, although 
some of them have water to irrigate 
a garden. They buy their vegetables 
from the “greengrocer.” 


The most popular youth organi- 
zation in Australia is the Junior 
Farmer Club. It is similar to our 
4-H club. However, the age limit is 
14 to 25. This organization does not 
require individual projects. Mem- 
bers are encouraged, however, but 
not many carry any type of project. 
To raise funds, the Junior Farmers 
usually have dances in the commu- 
nity. In all of western Australia 
there are about 1,800 clubbers, and 
that is out of a population of about 
800,000. Perth is the capital of 
western Australia and has a popu- 
lation of about 272,000. 

While in Bridgetown, in the 
heart of the apple country, I stayed 
at the home of Vera Machin. She is 
one of the most outstanding Junior 
Farmer girls in the state. While 
there, we packed apples at the 
Wesfarmers (a cooperative) pack- 
ing shed. It was fascinating and 
educational work, and we packed 
the variety, Cleopatra. Other va- 
rieties grown are King David, Jona- 
than, Delicious, and Dunn. 


I will be happy to get home in 
July, but it is with regret ¢hat I have 
to say good-by to my new Aussie 
friends. We will return to the 
U. S. by way of England. Included 
in our group will be the two dele- 
gates in New Zealand, and the two 
in New South Wales. We will sail 
for New York via Le Havre, Cobb, 
and Halifax on the “Georgia.” 

Yes, as IFYE students, we are 
lucky to have the opportunity to 
be good will ambassadors to our 
neighbors in other lands. 
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FREE CHOICE FEED 


Rich in Whey Nutrients 


eurcnens-remneys | 





STEPS UP GAINS 2 


3 ways <4 


1. SHARPENS BIRDS’ APPETITES — as only whey nutri- 
ents can. Makes birds want to eat more mash and 
grain. Keeps them eating when they slow down on 
dry mash diet. Boosts feed intake when hot, humid 
weather tends to throw birds off feed. 


2. IMPROVES FLOCK CONDITION. Tones up birds so they 
can get more out of their grain and mash. The milk 
vitamins and minerals in Peebles’ Free Choice Feed 
provide important protection against nutritional 
diseases. 


3. NUTRITIOUS. Packed with growth properties for which 
milk nutrients are famous. Keeps young birds grow- 
ing ... promotes feathering ... steps up broiler gains 
... helps develop big, vigorous pullets with more lay- 
ing capacity. All these advantages have been proved 
and confirmed by leading poultrymen. 


Does MORE for your birds 


@ More than an Appetizer 
@ More than a Conditioner 
® More than a Nutritious Feed 


A COMBINATION OF ALL THREE! 
WE, TOT, VER, WO, Wa WE WIA Wiel: 








pp Met this Coupon...Get ALL the Facts 


WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY, Appleton, Wisconsin 
1 would like to know more about Peebles’ Free Choice Feed and its value in p 
poultry feeding. Ask for folder Y-6. » 
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« hardware store / 


buy where you see 
this red white 

| and blue symbo/ 

| | \* of service... 


NATIONAL AND AFFILIATED RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATIONS 





See for yourself! Pictures PROVE... 
using ALFCO Pays Off! 


American 
LIQUID FERTILIZER 


. (3-10-5 Mineralized) 


has MA 





uses 


Vegetables, flowers, plants, shrubs can 
all benefit from ALFCO. Its balanced 
formula is equally good for many types 
of plants. Clean, easy to use, it's ideal 
for home gardeners, flower growers, 
nurserymen, Use it om your. . . 


Garden Vegetables @ Flowers @ 
Potted Plants @ Lawns @ Shrubs 


Directions on every container 








Available in: 
1-Gallon Cans 
5-Gallon Drums 
$5-Galion Drums 





ALFCO made the difference! Standing in a tobacco field 
on his Darlington County (S. C.) farm, C. J. Gasque of 
Florence, S$ , compares the difference in plants set 
out ot the same time. ALFCO was used in the trans- 
planting water to set out plants on the left. Plain water 


wos used to set out plants to the right. You can see 
the difference ALFCO made. Try it yourself! 


ALFCO pays dividends 


en 


on other crops too! 
Use it on 
TOMATOES—PEPPERS—CABBAGE—-SWEET 
POTATOES — CORN and SMALL GRAINS 


Use ALFCO on all plants raised from seed beds 
for transplanting in the field. Add ALFCO to 
water for sprinkling or spraying seed beds .. . 
and to transplanting water when plants are set 
out. See the difference ALFCO makes! 


Soak Corn and Small Grain seeds in ALFCO 
before planting. Latest research proves that seeds 
grow off faster, yield increases . . . quality is 
better . . . profits are greater. 





Side Dress with ALFCO during dry spells when 
regular fertilizers can’t work. Use it any time 
when plants need a boost. 


Ask Your Dealer for FREE LITERATURE 
or write to: Dept. PG-3 


American 
LIQUID FERTILIZER CO. 
P. O. Box 1662 @ Chariette, N. C. 
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By GENE MOODY 


Associate Editor, VPI Extension Service 


EVERAL years ago some- 

one cast some bread upon 
the water. It may have been 
an adult leader, a home agent, 
or a judge of 4-H contests. 
Whoever it was, today the 
bread is coming back mani- 
fold. A former 4-H club mem- 
ber, All Star Girl, and state 
and national winner (all in 
one) is “paying it back.” 

She is Mrs. Oscar Rams- 
berg, a Clarke County, Va., 
homemaker. She serves as 
house furnishings leader for 
the Berryville Home Demon- 
stration Club, and as adult 
leader for the Berryville 4-H 
Club. Professionally and per- 
sonally capable, she has a long 
list of honors behind her. She 
was one of the 22 national 
winners of $500 scholarships 
in an all-round home econom- 
ics program. 

Today, Mrs. Ramsberg’s flair with 
colors, furniture arrangements, and 
“just plain keeping house” is paying 
off all over Clarke County. 

Take, for instance, one of her 4-H 
club “pupils,” Rebecca Ann Ashby. 
When Rebecca Ann chose the room 
improvement project, she and Mrs. 
Ramsberg were faced with the 
problem of making an attractive 
room for a 16-year-old from a “drab, 
unattractive room planned for a lit- 
tle girl.” 

With the help of her leader and 
home agent, and her family, Rebec- 
ca Ann planned, sawed, sanded, 
painted, and sewed. She cut down 
the old chest of drawers and night 
stand, and cut the head off her bed. 
She made a charming dressing ta- 
ble; and a dressing table stool from 
a nail keg. Since she didn’t have to 
spend much money on labor, her 
parents bought a record player for 
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Rebecca Ann enjoys “primping” at the at- 
tractive dressing table she made herself. 


her. Now her room, basically soft 
green, is one any teen-ager would 
be proud of. 

In her own home, Mrs. Ramsberg 
has shown the same ingenuity. With 
a gift for “making something of 
nothing,” she has made draperies 
from sheets, chair covers from old 
drapes, a coffee table from the base 
of an old iron stove. The major re 
modeling job was that of covering 
up an old fireplace with paneling 
and bookcases. 

The mother of three children, 
Mrs. Ramsberg plans for home with 
an eye to their comfort. An other- 
wise unused space beside the book- 
case on the wall was made into a 
children’s bookcase, modeled, she 
cheerfully admits, after songbook 
racks found on church pews. 

An old back porch has been wid- 
ened and glassed in and serves asa 
recreation center. 








SO TALL AND _-4 
HANDSOME. / 























HOW CAN SHE 
SAY SHE HAS SO 


TO BE THANKFUL 
WHEN SHE'S 
BEEN IN BED SHE SHOULD BEA 
FOR YEARS ? LESSON FOR UD 
BECAUSE WE'RE NOT 
HAPPY IF WE'RE NOT 
COMPLAINING ABOU 
SOMETHING. 
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Virginia Star Farmer 
Makes Progress 
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Sam and some of his Shorthorn cattle on lush pasture. 


By W. C. DUDLEY, 


Area Supervisor, 


Vocational Agriculture (Chase City, Va.) 


This is the story of the 1951 
Star Farmer of Virginia who 
is rapidly becoming a suc- 
cessful livestock farmer... 
and he’s putting his vo-ag 
training to very good use. 


UST before Sam Davidson 

turned six years of age, his Uncle 
Jesse gave him a calf. With the help 
of his parents and uncle, Sam raised 
the calf and sold it as a two-year-old. 
Money from sale of the steer was 
used to buy War Bonds. From this 
early beginning, young Davidson’s 
productive investments have grown 
to $5,030.70. 

At the 25th Annual State FFA 
Convention, Sam Davidson, an 18- 
year-old member of the Appomat- 
tox Chapter of the Future Farmers 
of America, was designated 1951 
State Star Farmer. The Star Farmer 
award is the highest honor con- 
ferred by the Virginia FFA Associa- 
tion. Davidson was selected from a 
state FFA membership of nearly 
8,000 boys after careful considera- 
tion of work done and _ personal 
qualifications for the award. 

“With the thrill of receiving this 
onor and my high school diploma, 
lam ready to devote my full time 
to realizing my life’s ambition of 
coming a livestock farmer,” the 
stocky blond youth says. “I am go- 
ing to farm. I was raised on a farm, 
and it is just in me—that’s all,” he 
adds emphatically. 

During his four years in high 
school he carried out a total of 21 
‘am enterprises. His current farm- 
Ng program includes 6 Shorthorn 
tattle—-2 heifers, 2 steers, and 2 
“ws, His crops are hybrid corn, 3 


acres; oats, 3 acres; pasture, 12; and 
tobacco, % acre. He also owns a 
purebred Shorthorn bull in partner- 
ship with his uncle. 

The Virginia State Star Farmer 
applied 97 improved farm practices 
in carrying out his farm enterprises 
as a part of his training in vocational 
agriculture under the supervision of 
Vo-ag Teacher Henry B. Pack, Jr., 
Appomattox High School. Out- 
standing among the practices ap- 
plied were 1) selection of quality 
foundation animals for his beef 
herd; 2) improvement of pastures; 
and 3) construction of farm labor- 
saving devices. 

The Davidson farm is located in 
what, a few years ago, was one of 
the most unproductive sections of 
Appomattox County. Good pastures 
now abound where once there were 
only badly eroded hillsides. Sam’s 
type of farming has helped trans- 
form his neighborhood into one of 
most prosperous and progressive 
in county. 

Sam is the son 1 of Mr. and Mrs. 
T. D. Davidson. The youth farms 
in partial partnership with his fa- 
ther and an uncle, Jesse D. David- 
son, who owns the farm. Besides his 
success as a Future Farmer, David- 
son is a leader in school and com- 
munity activities. From a high 
school student body of nearly 500 
he was chosen president of six or- 
ganizations. He has held seven other 
offices and earned three monograms 
as a star football player. 

“Sam Davidson is one of the most 
energetic young men attending 
school in this county,” said J. 
Burke, division superintendent of 


schools. The achievement record of 
the young Star Farmer fully justi- 
fies this statement. 















































For extra disc life you will want to 
know that the people who make 
LaBelle discs make their own steel. 

Because we make our own steel 
we don’t have to “shop the market” 
in these days of steel allocation. 
Nor do we trust to others the delicate 
art of steel formulation. Step by 
step our own skilled steel craftsmen 
have complete control of every 


Carolinas-Virginia Edition 


? Pictured is the Rome Plow Company’s Model “E” 


24-22 disc plowing harrow. The harrow is being 
pulled by a D-2 Caterpillar tractor. Rome Plow 
Company is but one of the many farm equipment 
manufacturers using LaBelle discs as standard 
equipment. 


manufacturing process. 

This constant control results in 
a quality disc from the world’s larg- 
est tool steel producer — Crucible. 
Look for the triangular trade mark 

tS of LaBelle . . ..your mark of 

quality. 

LaBelle discs are available for 
every disc harrow or plow ever made 
... for your kind of farming. 





|CRUCIBLE| first name in special purpese steels 








52 years of. \Fine| steelmaking 


AGRICULTURAL STEELS 


CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA, GENERAL SALES OFFICES, OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA 
STAINLESS + REX HIGH SPEED * TOOL «+ ALLOY © MACHINERY + SPECIAL PURPOSE STEELS 
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PERFORMANCE PLUS 
WHEN ITS HEATMASTER! 
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Take it from Clare Van Voorhis, prominent heating and >» ; 
plumbing contractor, 120 Kellogg Avenue, Ames, Iowa. ’ / 
Mr. Van Voorhis further states: “My customers want a 


water heater that will give them abundant hot water 
with trouble-free performance. That’s what they get 
with C-E Hearmaster fully automatic water heaters. 
And that’s why I know I’ve got another satisfied cus- 
tomer when I install a HEATMASTER.” 


Avoilable in all models and sizes, Sw oh 
both gas ond electric ee \ 
P  ¥ 
Electric — Approved ond listed by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 
Gas—Corries American Gos Asso- 
ciotion Seal of Approval 


CE 


ERIN #5" 





AUTOMATIC WATER HEATERS 


Water Heater and Soil Pipe Division 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING-SUPERHEATER, INC., P. 0. Box 1749, Chattanooga 1, Tenn. 














Simple Care Saves Tractor Wear 





Buzzie Hentz, Newberry County, S. C., checks air filter, re- 
places dirty oil with a clean supply, and protects the engine. 


RE you putting into practice 

those things you learned at your 
spring 4-H or FFA tractor schools? 
Are you following those safety prac- 
tices you learned? 

Remember the systems studied 
and some things you learned about 
each? Let’s take a quick glance at 
some of these things, refresh our 
memory, and resolve to put them 
into daily practice. 

1. Lubrication system—Prevents 
wear by decreasing friction and 
heat. When two metal surfaces con- 
stantly rub together, it is necessary 
to oil or grease them to make both 
surfaces smooth and slick. There- 
fore, it is important that we keep oil 
and grease clean by periodically 
changing, flushing, cleaning, and 
replacing. Study your operator's 
manual for detailed instruction. 





Thomas McAlhaney, Dorchester 
County, S. C., checks oil filter 
cartridge. Replace it if it’s dirty. 


2. Fuel system—Use your tractor 
manual and learn to adjust your 
carburetor. Surveys have shown 
that $24 million worth of tractor 
fuel is wasted annually as result of a 





improper carburetor adjustment. 
When operating under dusty con- 
ditions, service the air filter daily. 
Tractors breathe about 9,000 gal- 
lons of air for each gallon of fuel 
they burn. If dirt should enter en- 
gine by way of the air your tractor 
breathes, it would cause rapid wear 
on cylinder walls; hence, oil bath 
for cleaning air, protecting engine. 





3. Cooling system—Check water 
level in radiator before starting en- 
gine. Clean radiator cores occa- 
sionally with water hose and forked 
stick. Check fan and belt fre- 
quently. Keep an extra fan belt on 
hand. Examine the water hose con- 
nection often. These are simple but 
important steps in the life and serv- 
ice of your tractor. 


Billy Hill, Abbeville County, S. €- 
checks spark plug for proper dis 
tance of gap set, using a gauge. 


4. Ignition system—Check and 
clean spark plugs periodically. 
Keep an extra set of plugs on hand. 
It will be necessary to find a dealer 
with a sand blasting machine to 
clean one-piece plugs. Set gap with 
recommended gap gauge. Check 
and clean battery regularly. Watch 
the water level and don’t allow the 
terminals and the battery case to 
become corroded. 





Billy Hill checks water 


in the tractor radiator. 
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tires give Garling Farms long-run economy 


ARLING FARMS lies in the heart of the Rio 

Grande Valley near Harlingen, Texas. Its 

2.200 acres of rich soil produce cotton as well as 
many kinds of vegetables. 


Forrest Garling has farmed this land for over 
Brwenty years. Today his operations call for four fore- 
Bmen and an average of forty farm hands throughout 
Bthe year—plus more than a thousand extra workers 
during the cotton-picking season. Fifteen tractors 
work the fields, while ten trucks, three passenger 
cars and two Jeeps handle other farm chores. 


A ad 


we 


Much of the farm’s acreage is devoted to cab- 
Bbage, a vegetable requiring a great amount of 
Pirigation. This makes the soil muddy and heavy, 

so tire traction is one of Mr. Garling’s chief prob- 
lems. That's why he prefers B. F. Goodrich Power- 
Curve tractor tires—the tires that tests prove out- 


Ppull other leading makes. 


Power-Curve tires give you this full shoulder- 
to-shoulder traction because each cleat is pointed 
S with an arrowhead nose that bites into the soil. No 
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Tires have rolled 21,000 miles without a flat. Forrest Garling, 
pitured with his daughter, She rry Ann, expects another 25,000 miles from them. 
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To prepare cotton land for planting, Garling Farms uses tractors equipped completely with BFG tires— 
from "Easy Steer’ and Multi-Ring front tires to Power-Curve rear tires. 


spinning wheels to waste time and fuel—every turn 
of a Power-Curve tire counts. Dirt drops out of 
open channels between the evenly spaced cleats. 
Power-Curve tires stay clean—an- 
other aid to maximum traction. And 
Power-Curve tires wear longer be- 
cause the cleats are actually higher 
in the center than those of the 
other two leading makes. Add up 
these facts and you will under- 
stand why Mr. Garling likes the 
long-run economy Power-Curve 
tires give. 


More recaps from 
BFG truck fires 


Garling Farms carries its preference 
for B. F. Goodrich tires to its cars 
and trucks. Mr. Garling recaps 
BFG truck tires regularly—feels 
they are good for as many as four 


8. F. Goodrich “Life-Saver’’ Tubeless Tire defies skids! 


‘he new “Life-Saver’’ Tubeless Tire not only seals 
punctures and protects against blowouts—/t defies 
“4, too! The tire has a new kind of tread engi- 
"eered with thousands of tiny, flexible “‘grip- 
ocks’. In wet weather, these ‘‘grip-blocks’’ grip 
“tquick stops because they wipe the road so dry 
‘can light a match on it. Starting up, they grip 
“a caterpillar tread to get you going fast. No 
: idér in rain this “‘Life-Saver’”’ tire stops in as 
_ “as 20”) less distance, pulls as much as 40% 
“ter than regular tires. 


And the "Life-Saver” outwears other passenger 
*S, 00, because the tiny tread blocks have a 
waking action” that reduces scuffing. The new 
G Life-Saver’’ Tubeless Tire may save your life, 
“save you trouble, wi// save you money ! 









New “‘Life-Saver'’ Tubeless Tire tread wipes a wet road so dry 


you can light a match on it! 


recaps. All BFG truck tires of 8 or more plies are 
built with the exclusive nylon shock shield. Extra- 
strong nylon cords absorb shock and protect the 
tire body. Tires wear longer. You get more recaps 
and more miles per recap. 


Successful farmers such as Forrest Garling bene- 
fit from the extra savings of B. F. Goodrich tires. 
That's why all their equipment—implements, trac- 
tors, trucks and cars—roll on BFG tires. No matter 
where you farm or the size of your operation, you 
also can benefit from BFG tires. See your local 
B. F.Goodrich retailer—you'll find him listed under 
Tires in the Yellow Pages of your telephone directory 
—or write: The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 





Heavily irrigated cabbage fields call for the extra power 
BFG tires give. 











‘T Made Our Old Car New Again With 
| These WESTERN AUTO Values’ 











“SEE THIS THRILLING, COLORFUL DISPLAY of gorgeous seat covers at Western 


Auto's gigantic June Seat Cover Carnival! That’s where I found just the covers 


I wanted to dress up our car with a gleaming new beauty 


© “YOU'LL FIND A RAINBOW OF BRIGHT NEW PLASTIC PATTERNS .. . : 
made of washable, fade-resistant Saran Plastics. They 
have that smart, custom-tailored look with Sealtuft quilted plastic trim and top 
cap... silk-like rayon skirting... white plastic beading. All seams are 


bull-fighters or plaids... 





“| GOT AMERICA’S STRONGEST TIRE GUARANTEE when | chose famous 
Davis Tires. They're backed by a written, pro rata guarantee for 24 months 
of passenger car service. ‘Seal-Flex’ Cord and Miracle Cold Rubber mean 
safer, longer mileage. Luxury Ride, 6.70x15, Low —dlvctecd $18.75 (Plus 
Fed. Tax). Super Safety, 6.00x16, Reg. Pressure $17.45 (1 Fed. Tax 


NOTE: Weste Auto 

a ate Dealers own 
t w tores and set 
their own prices, terms and 


onditions. Prices may vary 
due to differences in local 
conditions. If you do not 
know the location of your 

nearest Western Auto Store, 
write WESTERN AUTO SUPPLY 
CO., 2107 Grand, Kansas City, 
Missour P62 ©1952 






Your Old Engine Out. . 




















































































































































































































stitched for longer wear. And Country Clubs are made to fit snugly. Deluxe Plas- 
tics 6704.82, $17.95 Premium Plastics for coaches or-sedans __ . nssos 22) $24.95 


@ “THESE BEAUTIFUL NEW FIBER COVERS are built for years of hard family 
wear. They're made of heavily lacquered, tightly woven fiber that’s fade-resis- 
tant, easy to clean. Other quality features are double-stitched seams, white plastic 
beading, heavy-duty skirting. Choose from gay new patterns. Country Club 
Premium Fiber Covers ve $12.50 





. Wizard-ized, Engine In! 
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“50,000 OR MORE EXTRA MILES AT ABOUT THE PRICE OF AN OVERHAUL . 
that’s what I'll get with my new factory-remanufactured Wizard-ized Engine. 
Every moving part is brand new or remanufactured to function like new. That ’s 
why it’s backed by a new-car engine guarantee. And you get a guaranteed tra 

in allowance for your old engine, plus a 500-mile service inspection of West rn 
Auto’s installation. For all popular makes of cars,as low as $14 down. 


Terms vary by area, make and mode! of car.) 


eee America’s Largest 


I Compared All Other Leading Brands 
-and Chose WIZARD... Here’s Why: 





@ “BECAUSE IT HAS ALL THE EXCITING FEATURES I wanted I chose this won- 
derful new Wizard Master Refrigerator over all others I looked at. It’s a big 
10 cu. ft. model with full-width 52.5 lb. freezer locker . . . 3 handy storage 
shelves built into the door . . . twin crisper drawers that hold a bushel... . 
chrome-plated, adjustable shelves. Quiet, sealed unit guaranteed 5 years. Own 
it on easy Western Auto terms. Wizard Master 10 ft., above $274.95 


.$319.95 
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Wizard Deluxe 10.1 ft. with automatic defrosting 
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“IMAGINE! 9 LBS. IN 10 MIN... . 
that’s the time-saving speed of my 
ew Wizard Electric Washer. 
“wing-free, balloon roller, Lovell 
ringer. Full 1-year guarantee. 


_——— 5 


“THE JOY OF FULLY AUTOMATIC COOKING is mine with 
this big Wizard Electric Range. You, too, will love its time- 
saving features like the International timer-clock that starts 
and stops cooking automatically. Handy outlet plug times 
small appliances. Surface units have 7 speeds. Giant porcelain 








‘ So © IT’S A WIZARD 


@ “I STORE % TON OF FOOD in my new 15 cu. ft. Wizard Freezer that cut: 
my food bills, ends tiresome canning. It has a 90 lb. fast-freeze compartment 
that goes to 42 below freezing. New sweat proof exterior. 

“AND SEE WHAT | GOT AT NO EXTRA COST: (1) Frost-O-Fold kit to package 

more than 200 lbs. of food; (2) $300 Food Spoilage Protection; (3) 5-year War- 

ranty Plan on unit. Easy terms. 15 cu. ft. size Wizard, above $389.95 
9 foot size $294.95 22 foot size $489.95 











“YOU TOO CAN ENJOY COOL HOME COMFORT with this 
powerful, 3 speed, 16-inch Wizard Window fan. It’s reversible 
at the flip of a switch—blows out hot air or pulls in cool out- 
side air. Sliding panels adjust to fit most windows. Has quiet, 
heavy duty motor. Guaranteed. See the complete line of Wizard 


ast drain pump. $124.95 oven; roomy storage space. See it this week $189.95 fans, priced as low as $5.25 16-inch, above $52.95 


Group of Associated Auto and Appliance Stores 
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No matter where you hold court, you'll gather admiring Driving’s a picnic in this new Mainline Fordor. As in With the new Automatic Breezeway top, up or down, 
glances by the bushel in Ford’s sleek new Victoria. all new Fords, steering is easier to an amazing degree. your crowd will cheer this snappy Ford Sunliner. 





— f&% - - 


Take a good Jook at the pumps. You won’t see ’em often Great for the wide-open spaces or family taxiing around Here’s the new eye-catching Mainline Tudor—beauti- 


with Ford’s Club Coupe. (Note Center-Fill Fueling.) home is the brand-new, eight-passenger Country Sedan. fully styled and ’way up front in the value parade! 








The new Ford Country Squire is a double-duty beauty You arrive in style and comfort wherever you travel You can take it with you! If you don’t believe it ...own 


.-. at home” everywhere and a handy hauler, too! when you're at the wheel of the new Customline Tudor. this two-door, six-passenger Ranch Wagon and see! 


Eleven body styles 


three great lines 


Mainline is the Ford line 


for budget-minded folks. You can choose 
g 


from four beautiful body styles, V-8 o 
Six engines, and three great drives 


For choice 


Crestline brings you the stand- 
out models in Ford’s line of ears for 

’52. Included are the smart convert- 
ible Sunliner, beautiful Victoria and 


the four-door Country Squire. 








r 
Tiling more than ever before, Ford is the car for you! 
With most models, with most color and upholstery 
combinations, you’re sure of finding a ’52 Ford exactly 
tailored to your taste. 


And expect big things from either high-compression 
engine you choose—the great 110-h.p. Strato-Star 
V-8 or the a'l-new 101-h.p. Mileage Maker Six with 
free-turning overhead valves! Both have more powerful 
‘‘go”’ and both give you the economy of top performance 
on “‘regular’’ because both have the Automatic Power 
Pilot! For comfort, there’s the Automatic Ride 
Control. It really swallows bumps, helps take the tilt out 
of turns... gives you a new kind of riding comfort. 


Why not take a ‘““Test Drive’ at your Ford Dealer’s 


s - ; : ehoice 
today and get the complete Ford story, including prices! : re 


of four beautiful body sty '°s. ¢ 


You can pay more, but you can’t buy newer or better! as in all Fords, you have you! 
. ~s ic r Over- 

White sidewall tires (if availahle), Fordomatic Drive and Overdrive optional choice of Fordomatic D 

t extra cost. Equipment, aceessories ar d trim subject to change without notice. drive or Conventional D 
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What | Most Admire About Dad 


June is the month when we pay a special tribute to our fathers. 


Sometimes Dad may feel you don’t appreciate the many things 


he does for you. After reading these youngfolks letters, why not 


sit down and write a similar one to your dad on his day, June 15? 


Admires Good Sportsmanship 
($15 Prize) 

Dad and I have always been pals, 
and he is never too busy to listen to 
my problems and lend a helping 
hand. He’s a good scout and we 
have fun camping, fishing, and 
hunting together. 

| admire his firmness. You can’t 
get by him when in the wrong. Also, 
| admire his sportsmanship. He’s a 
good sport about everything—never 
gripes around the house, never com- 
plains or criticizes Mom or us kids. 
He accepts the good with the bad. 
The courage with which he meets 
obstacles and surmounts them gives 
me the inspiration and determina- 
tion to be the man he is when I 
grow up. Jerry Phillips, 15, 

Searcy County, Ark. 


He Always Remembers Us 
($10 Prize) 

My daddy is a wonderful person. 
He alays makes sure we have our 
school lunch money, and he remem- 
bers our music Jesson days. He is 
making many sacrifices so my sister 
and I may go to college, and he of- 
fers us a prize each year that we 
keep our school average above 90. 

Dad knows just the right thing to 
do every time I carry my troubles 
tohim. I know I can depend upon 
him. He always reminds me to hold 
my chin above my shoulders and 
that things are “never as bad as they 
sem.” I admire my dad for trying 
tomake possible the things we real- 
ly want and need, and for the thou- 
sands of little things he does for us 
every day. 

Shirley Sue Burroughs, 14, 
Franklin County, Ga. 


Makes Everyone Happy 
($5 Prize) 

What I most admire about Dad is 
the way he tries to make everyone 
happy. He works to make our home 
happy and give Mother the things 


a 


that will make her work easier. He’s 
a good “fix-it” man, and built an 
outdoor fireplace that we enjoy with 
our friends. He has taught the junior 
class at our church for five years. 

Last year he made a neighbor 
happy by lending him his tractor so 
he could catch up with his plowing. 
When the school bus couldn’t come 
by our house because of very high 
water, Dad drove my brother and 
me to school. 


My dad makes himself happy by 
making others happy. 

Jackie Carol Grady, 10, 

Johnston County, N.C. 


He’s a Christian 
I like Daddy because he is strong 
and smart and good to me. He is my 
companion and teaches me to work 
with my hands. Most of all, he’s a 
Christian. Ronald Yates, 10, 
Cooke County, Tex. 


Does Things Well 


I'm proud of my dad because he 
has the ability to do things well. He 
is a carpenter and lives by his motto, 
“When you do something, do it 
well!” My dad has just built a new 
Sunday school room for the young 
people’s class at our church, and it 
makes me feel proud to worship in 
this room that he built. 

Shirley Ann Susong, 15, 
Greene County, Tenn. 


Always Keeps Promise 


My dad is a good man. He is re- 
ligious, honest, unselfish, and un- 
derstanding. When he makes a 
promise, he keeps it! He makes his 
home a good place in which to live. 
I admire him most because he is a 
“pal” along with his “daddyness” to 
us boys. He will always listen to my 
problems and take time off to play 
and fish with us. I thank God for a 
wonderful “pal dad.” 

Lewis Edwards, 13, 
Tillman County, Okla. 





Next Letter Contest: 


Courageous? 


and county. 





ee 


“MY FAVORITE SCHOOL TEACHER” 


W' all have our “pet teacher,” and that teacher didn’t just “get 
that way.” There’s a reason or maybe reasons. Who is your 
favorite and why? Was he or she exacting, yet always fair and 
understanding? Attractive? Courteous? Respectful? Cheerful? 


For the three best letters to reach us by June 30 on “My Favor- 
ite School Teacher,” we will pay $15, $10, and $5 respectively, 
with $1 each for all others printed. Send your letter to Progressive 
Youngfolks, The Progressive Farmer, at Birmingham, Dallas, Ra- 
leigh, or Memphis. Be sure to include your name, address, age, 


Remember this contest is open only to boys and girls between 
the ages of 10 and 20. Adults are not eligible to enter. 
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work clothes must 
look better, fit better 
and wear longer 
than any you have 


ever worn... 


or you may have a new garment 
free or your money back! 


> 


e 


Minneapolis, Minn « Trenton, N. J 
Boar, Ala a South Bend, Ind 


Kansas City, Mo . 
San Francisco, Calif . 


THE H. D. LEE CO., INC. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF UNION-MADE WORK CLOTHES 
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GULFS BIG 3 













1. GULFPRIDE H.D. 


HIGH DETERGENCY 


The World’s Finest Motor Oil 


This new Gulf Oil—A. Keeps engines clean 
B. Fights corrosion and rust 
C. Reduces engine wear 


The all-purpose motor oil for farm use—equally effective 
in passenger cars, trucks, tractors and all farm engines; 
also a qualified heavy-duty Diesel engine oil. Minimizes 
clogging of oil rings and oil pump screens. Developed in 
14,000,000 miles of test driving over a period of 31 years. 


2. New, Improved Gulf 
All-Purpose Farm Grease 


The Grease of Many Uses 


Get these benefits from this all-purpose, all-season grease: 
REDUCE lubricating labor— grease inventories— investment 
in equipment— equipment operating and maintenance costs. 
This grease was tested for four years in the laboratory 
and in the field. Combines adequate body in extremely hot 
weather with satisfactory pumpability in cold weather. Has 
excellent rust-preventive qualities. Used for all bearings 
lubricated through pressure fittings or grease cups. 


3. Gulf Multi-Purpose 
Gear Lubricant 


Simplifies the lubrication of all conventional transmissions 
and differentials, on trucks or passenger cars. Recommen- 
ded for all enclosed gears on farm equipment. 


GET GULF’S BIG 3 


Your biggest farm lubrication value 
Thrifty Farmers Go Gulf 


Ask your Gulf man for Gulf Farm Tires and Batteries, 
for Gulf Livestock Spray, and for Gulflube, the fa- 
mous economy motor oil in the handy 5-gallon can, 








~ 


Gulf Kita Wide, Dept. A-26, Room 1509 
Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Send your FREE Gulf Farm Tractor Guide. 
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This month the chatte 
is about transportation on 
dates. What are you go. 


ing to do if your girl lives 10 miles away and you don't 


have a car? Read what some youngfolks have done. 


IVING in a country community 

that is 12 miles from town, I 
know the problem that a teen-ager 
has in finding some sort of transpor- 
tation for a date. 

Because the youngfolks in our 
community have such understand- 
ing parents and neighbors, we have 
solved our problem to a great ex- 
tent. The churches play a big part 
by having socials and other types 
of recreational parties for all age 
groups. Our parents cooperate by 
letting the teen-agers that are old 
enough to drive have use of the 
family car. The youngfolks in re- 
turn will take good 
care of the car and 
only ask for use of it 
for a limited time. 
We teen-agers also 
have a buddy system 
that we use in shar- 
ing our cars. One will 
get his car this week, 
the other will get his 
the next week. 

In our community 
we have a student 
council that meets 
once a week to plan some type of 
recreational program for all young 
people. Square dances and folk 
games are our favorites. The com- 
munity center where we have our 
meetings is centrally located so that 
most of the young people won't 
have the problem of getting a way 
there. Our parents and neighbors 
cooperate fully with us in all our 
meetings by bringing those who are 
too young to drive or do not have 
transportation. Seeing a bunch of 
kids in a truck, hay-ride fashion, 
singing and having a lot of fun is 
nothing unusual around here. 


Sally Wilson, Florida. 


RUN. 4. 
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wins $2 


ners and have lots of 
fun. If you are under 21 
years of age and live on 
the farm, you are eligi- 
ble. Send drawings to 
The Progressive Farm- 
er, 821 North 19th St., 
Birmingham 2, Ala. 
T .W. Godwin, *% 
Art Editor. 


Feat our prize win- 


Answers to Last Month’s 
Brain Teasers 


1. Ann is 18. 2. Twenty days, 
15 hours, 36 minutes. 3. Se- 
cret code: Letter given rep- 
resents letter two positions 
down the alphabet, in order. 
Example: P-R; S-U; L-N— 
Smith grows let- 
tuce and cabbage. Robinson ‘* 
grows lettuce and peas. Importance of the 
Brown grows lettuce, pota- 
toes, and cabbage. bile, and highway 


< 
N “My Pets,” by Peg- 
“ \ gy Pate, Red River 
Parish, La., wins $5. 


= “Laughing Dog,” by 
ry Potsy Burns, McCur- 





The problem of available trans. 
portation for teen-agers on dates in 
my community is of major impor- 
tance. Since only a very few of the 
boys have their own cars, we dov. 
ble up and go together, ‘using one 
family car at one time and other 
cars on alternate occasions. Boys 
who do not have transportation are 
always willing to help with the nee. 
essary expenses when they ride in 
friends’ cars. 

My mother and daddy, on differ. 
ent occasions, have driven our car 
to take boys and girls, who were not 
old enough to have a driver's |i. 
cense, to various s0- 
cial functions. 

One of the prob 
lems confronting 
young boys who 
would like to use the 
family car for their 
dates is learning to 
become __ responsible 
drivers, realizing the 


care of the autome 


safety rules. Fortu- 

nately in our 4-H club we have 

made a study of safety as applied 
to the farm, home, and highway. 

Charlie Brannon, Alabama. 


One way for girls to help in this 
problem is to spend the night with 
some other girl who may live closer 
to the boy. In this case the girls usv- 
ally double date so that the boys 
have to have only one car. 

Parents can be the grandest help! 
If you talk to them and explain the 
problem, they usually understand 
and will help you work out a satis 
factory solution. 

Jo Ann Sparks, Kentucky. 





“Day Is Done,” by Bill 
Treece, Mississippi 
County, Ark., wins 
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One man’s faith in Justice 
makes this date memorable... 
April 9, 1952 


YEARS AGO a dream came true for Harry Ferguson. He 
obtained a patent on a device he had created—a hydraulic 
device that was to enable one man to do the work of 
many on the farms of America. 


OTHER PATENTS were issued to this man, patents on de- 
vices that ended back-breaking farm tasks—that saved 
time and money. So good were these devices that eventu- 
ally, by a handshake agreement, a large motor car com- 
pany manufactured a tractor equipped with them. It was 
marketed as the Ford Tractor with Ferguson System, inte- 
grating tractor and implement into one efficient machine. 


April 


ON THIS DATE the United States District Court for the 
Southern District of New York entered a final judgment, 
with the consent of all parties which ended four years of 
litigation between Harry Ferguson, Inc. and Ford Motor 
Company and others. 


IN THIS ACTION, it was ordered and adjudged that: 


1. The sum of $9,250,000 shall be paid to Harry 
Ferguson, Inc. as royalties on Patents Nos. 1,916,945; 
2,118,180; 2,223,002 and 2,486,257. 


2. Ford Motor Company shall not manufacture, after 
December 31, 1952, such tractors, and Dearborn 
Motors Corporation shall not sell any such tractors 
manufactured after December 31, 1952, as have 
(a) a pump having a valve on its suction side, as for 
example in the present Ford 8N tractor, arranged to 
be automatically controlled in accordance with the 
draft of an implement, or 
(b) a pump for a hydraulically operated draft control 


As SOMETIMES HAPPENS, this arrangement terminated and 
Harry Ferguson, Inc. made and marketed its own tractor 
using the Ferguson System. The Ford Tractor con- 
tinued to be made and sold, embodying some of the 
Ferguson patents and inventions. 


Tuus Harry Fercuson found himself in competition 
with his own creations. Believing deeply in justice and 
in the rightness of his claim, he filed suit against the 
Ford Motor Company and others. It was this man’s 
faith in these things that found justification on this 
GME 6s 


, 1952 


system. for implement control and a power take-off 
shaft both driven by the lay shaft of the transmission, 
as for example in the present Ford 8N tractor, or 
(c) a coupling mechanism on the upper portion of the 
center housing, of the form employed in Ford 8N trac- 
tors manufactured prior to November 22, 1949; and 
Ford Motor Company and Dearborn Motors Corpo- 
ration must affix a notice on any long coupling pins, 
manufactured by them, to the effect that the pin is 
sold only for replacement on 8N tractors made by 
Ford prior to November 22, 1949. This notice will 
continue to be affixed until October 25, 1966. 


3. Ford Motor Company and Dearborn Motors Cor- 
poration shall have a period of time, expiring not 
later than December 31, 1952, in which to make 
these changes. 


4. All other claims and counterclaims are dismissed and 


withdrawn on the merits. 


A copy OF THE CONSENT JUDGMENT is available to anyone interested in reading it. This setthement between Harry Fergu- 


son, Inc. and the Ford Motor Company resolves the issues. The inventions in their entirety listed above with which this 
action was concerned will be found only in the Ferguson Tractor and in the Ferguson System in the future. 





Detroit 32, Michigan 
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Get the most for your money— 


INSTALL YOUR OWN 
KENTILE FLOOR! 


Only *19°° 
...and you can have a 


KENTILE FLOOR 
like this! 





Mrs. William A. Loock Jr. shows you how 
easy it is to install long-lasting Kentile 





Here’s America’s most popular floor-cov- 
ering for homeowner installation ...low- 
cost, easy-to-lay, long-wearing. Dirt and 
Stain-resistant... gleams like new with oc- 
casional, no-rub waxings. Don’t make the 
mistake of buying floor-coverings with just 
a colored surface that wears off with use. 
Kentile’s 26 wear-proof colors goright 
through each tile—its durability is assured 
by this written guarantee. If you prefer, 
your Kentile Dealer will install your 
floor. Why not see him soon? 





Only Kentile Dealers 
. offer you these low- 


Here Mrs. Loock finds the center of 
priced Guaranteed 





Easy Piano Lessons 


By FREDERICK 


N practicing a new piece, it is al- 

ways best to count each measure 
aloud. When you “count to your- 
self,” you very often don’t count at 
all, and, as a result, you are apt to 
acquire the bad habit of playing the 
easy parts rapidly and the more dif- 
ficult parts slowly. The basic idea 
of “time,” or “tempo,” is to main- 
tain a steady speed throughout. The 
watch that keeps perfect time is the 
one that ticks regularly. 

There are several ways of count- 
ing time. The most widely used way 
is to count the number of beats in- 
dicated by the top figure in the 


Time Signature. Thus in Common 
(or 4/4) Time, you would count 1, 
2, 3, 4, to each measure. 


Another way is to name the note 
values in the Treble Clef as illus- 
trated in Fig. 1, below. 


FIG. 1 


fs. | 2 [3] | + | 
| quarter r 
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In the diagram (Fig. 1), I have 
listed the “time patterns” in the five 
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STANLEY SMITH 


ways in which they occur in the 
hymn. In order to get a little prac- 
tice in counting the note values be- 
fore playing and counting, count 1, 
2, 3, 4, aloud and slowly, 
“quarter, quarter, 
in the same time in which you said 

1, 2, 3, 4.” Now say “haa-alf, haa- 
alf” in the same time in which you 
said “quarter, quarter, quarter, 
quarter.” Now say “who - 0 - 0 - ole” 
in the same time, and so on through 
the 3rd, 4th, and 5th patterns. In 
the 4th and 5th patterns, on the 2nd 
count, be very sure to say “dot 
eighth” in the same time that you 
say “quarter.” You will use. this 
“dot eighth” counting in measures 
2. 4,8, and 10. And don’t forget that 
measures 7 and 8 are repeated im- 
mediately, so that the 7th measure 
is also the 9th, and the 8th measure 
is also the 10th. 

Don't forget that any figure with- 
in a circle indicates that that key is 
out of the normal position and you 
will have to reach a little farther to 
play the correct finger on the correct 
key. The right hand plays from 
Middle C to the C above. The left 
hand plays the notes from Low C to 
the B above. 

Since the hymn illustrated is a 
very familiar one, try singing the 
note values as an extra verse. 


then say 
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the floor. Next, she'll spread Kentile 
Adhesive over half the floor before 
laying the tiles in place. 


KENTILE 
GUARANTEE 


FOO SELF imSTALLED RET 


Kentile Floors 


*Price quoted is for a 


ments wisely. 


‘TENTION 


is here, so let’s 
those idle mo 


crafts, hob 


Vacation time 
plan to use 
It’s a good time for 

oS 


quarter, quarter,” 





Kentile Floor approxi- 
mately 9’x 10’ installed by 
you. Your Kentile Floor 
may cost less or slightly 
more, depending on size of 
room, colors and freight 
rates. See your local Ken- 
tile Dealer he’s listed 
in the classified phone di- 
rectory under FLOORS 





KENTILE, INC N Y 


KENTI LE. 8 
The Asphalt Tile of Enduring Beauty ug 








With half the floor installed, Mrs. 
Loock spreads Kentile Adhesive to 
cover remaining half. Then it's 
simply a matter of putting tiles in 
place until entire floor is completed. 





bies, sports, and get-togethers. The helpful leaf 
lets below are two for 5 cents or five for 10 cents 
with a few exceptions. 





Fourth of July Party 
Leap Year Frolic 
Tour-a-Lure (A hunt) 
Gourd Craft, 5 cents 
How To Stencil 


Womanless Wedding 
School’s Out Picnic 
Volleyball and Related Games 
How To Write 
Snake Bite (Be prepared) 
Rustic Signs for Your Farm, Sing for Fun, 10 cents or 

5 cents (Build some) three for 25 cents 

Community Handbook, 50 cents 


Make your selection and order today from Service Editor, The 
Farmer, at nearest office—Dallas, Raleigh, Memphis 
or Birmingham. 


Progressive 
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Movies To See 
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Jady Holliday plays a thor- 
oughly amusing, bewildered 
blond in The Marrying Kind. 


HE Marrying Kind—A fresh, 
Ree oa comedy-drama 
about an ordinary, everyday marri- 
age about to go on the rocks. The 
{lm is spiced with splendid charac- 
terization, warm human comedy, 
emphasizing that a little mature 
reasoning would save many a mar- 
mage. Judy Holliday, Aldo Ray. 
Over 12. 


Anything Can Happen—An ap- 
paling comedy about Russian 
Georgian immigrants who learn 
that anything can happen in Ameri- 
a. A good sermon on citizenship. 
Joe Ferrer, Kim Hunter, Over 12. 





Five Fingers—A true story of 
espionage told with brilliance and 
wi. The serious theme is built 
wound a Britisher who sells state 
secrets to the Germans. James Ma- 
sn, Danielle Darrieux. Adults. 


Top Favorites—The following are 
cuently recommended by Parents’ 
Magazine (P), Time (T), Newsweek 
\), Christian Century (C), and 
National Parent-Teacher (A): 

ANTCP: Decision Before Dawn, 
lavender Hill Mob, Detective Story, 
Oliver Twist, An American in Paris, 
Streetcar Named Desire, Place in the 
jun... . NTCP: Red Badge of Cour- 
we, Bright Victory. . . . NTA: Man 
in White Suit. . . . NTP: Anything 
(a Happen, People Will Talk, 
browning Version, Strangers on a 
min. . . . NP: The African Queen, 
Room for One More, The Greatest 
stow on Earth. ... AN: Five Fingers, 
the Model and the Marriage Broker. 
+». PA: I Want You. . . . TA: Quo 
Vadis... . NAP: Cry the Beloved 
Country, Death of a Salesman... . 
: With a Song in My Heart, The 
Manying Kind... . A: Viva Zapata. 


My Best Buy 


(June Prize Letters) 


SET of false teeth was my best 
buy last year. For years I had 
fone around nursing half a mouth 
® teeth which were nothing but 
mags. So one day I went to the 
tentist. And now, I not only eat 
‘~ples—I crack nuts! Joel Deese, 
North Carolina. 
A home freezer I bought last 
tar was the best buy I ever made. 
saving in food bills for a year 
paid for the deep freeze, not to 
nention the pleasure derived from 
ving your own home-grown 
fruits, vegetables, and meats. 
Grace Powell, Texas. 


Aureomycin has long been recognized as the preferred 
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The triple-purpose antibiotic for 















for use in 


Calves 
Cattle 
Pigs 
Horses 
Poultry 
Small Animals 


Aureomycin in manufactured feeds promotes faster growth and tends to prevent infection. 
Now, this famous antibiotic is making new history as a medication. Many workers have shown 
that aureomycin is effective against diseases for which there was previously no successful 
treatment. 


Some of the diseases for which aureomycin has proved an effective treatment are: 


Calves: CALF SCOURS — PNEUMONIA. Cattle: FOOT ROT — SHIPPING FEVER — PNEUMONIA 
COMPLEX — SEPTIC MASTITIS — METRITIS. Swine: ENTERITIS, INCLUDING VIBRIO DYSEN- 
TERY — COCCIDIOSIS — SALMONELLOSIS — BABY PIG DIARRHEA. Horses: STRANGLES — SEPTI- 
CEMIAS — INFECTED WOUNDS — SHIPPING FEVER. Small Animals, including Dogs, Cats and 
Fur-bearers: MANY COMMON BACTERIAL INFECTIONS. 


It is not surprising that aureomycin—most famous of all antibiotics in the healing of human 
diseases—should also prove highly successful in the treatment of animal diseases. 


Make sure that this great antibiotic is continually in use on your farm. 


Aureomycin is available in the following forms: AUROFAC* Antibiotic (Aureomycin) Feed 
Supplement obtainable only in manufactured feeds and supplements; and AUREOMYCIN-T.F. 
(Therapeutic Formula) Aureomycin and Biz Veterinary; AUREOMYCIN Crystalline CAPSULES 
Veterinary; AUREOMYCIN Crystalline INTRAVENOUS Veterinary; and AUREOMYCIN Hydro- 
chloride Crystalline OBLETS** Veterinary at your druggist, feed store or through your veteri- 
narian. Free literature gladly sent upon request. 


*Trade-mark **Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 


AMERICAN Ganamid COMPANY New York 20, N. Y. 
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ILK cows and heifers are increasing on thoy. 
sands of Southern farms. Southern states are 
earning more from milk and dairy products 
than ever before; new and higher production records 
are being established; better management practices 
are bringing higher net returns, 
and pointing the way to continued 
expansion in the future. In con- 
trast, the nation’s dairy cow popu- 
lation is decreasing. Milk produc- 
tion per person in the U. S. is at 
an all-time low for the century. 

Let’s take a look at trends in a 
few Southern states! 

Alabama increased milk cows Dean Chapmen 
by 10,000 last year. Production, 
at nearly 1% billion pounds of milk, set a new, all- 
time record in 1950. In 10 years, cash sales of dairy 
products increased over 200 per cent. Most im- 
portant, however, are management practices that 
mean higher incomes in the future. Among these, 
artificial insemination is outstanding. “We have the 
records of 37 daughters of the bulls in our state 
stud, which show an average of 8,740 pounds of 
milk and 453 pounds of fat per cow,” says John 
Parrish, extension dairyman. 











North Carolina increased dairy cows on farms 
by 30,000 during the past six years; increased pro- 
duction per cow by 560 pounds in the same period: 
and increased the number of Grade A producers and 
volume of milk sold to plants by more than 100 per 
cent since 1948. 

In Tennessee, milk, in a number of recent years, 
has been the No. 1 source of farm income. Re- 
markable gains have been made in all major mik- ; 
sheds. Frank J. Walrath, specialist in farm plan- 
ning, extension service, Knoxville, gives some fig 
ures that tell the growth story in the Volunteer 
State. “In 1946, 405 producers sold an average of 
187,500 pounds of milk daily in Memphis,” he said 
“By October 1951, the number of producers had 
increased to 1,063 and their daily deliveries t 
418,688 pounds. A similar expansion has been 
made in other parts of the state.” Again, these fig 
ures show an average expansion of more than 100 
per cent in both producers and volume in less than 
five years. 


eee a 


Mississippi's milk production has increased in 
value more than 300 per cent during the past 10 
years. It is interesting to note, in relation to the 
current high price of milk cows, that in 1934 the 
typical Mississippi dairy cow sold for $15. In 195] 
it was estimated that the average value of dain 
cattle, including heifers, was $138 a head. 

Today, Mississippi has 65 Grade A marketing 
‘plants and 72 processing plants. “Because we have You Ca 
so few large cities, we ship a large volume of milk 
to nearby states,” says L. A. Higgins, Mississippi’ From 1 
Extension dairy leader. “Our major market outlets 
are Memphis and New Orleans. In addition, we 
sell to Birmingham, Tuscaloosa, Mobile, and several 
cities jn Louisiana.” 

Kentucky is one of the 15 leading dairy states 
the nation. Harry M. Young, field agent in farm 
management, gives the following summary of daify 
progress for the Bluegrass State during 1940-50: 
“Increase in dairy cows on farms, 111 per cent; gail 
in whole milk sales, 274 per cent; increased income 
to farmers from milk production, 329 per cent.” 

In the top 30 states of the nation in milk pro 
duction, the South now has 11; these, in order of 
rank, are: Texas, Kentucky, Tennessee, Oklahomé, 
Virginia, North Carolina, Alabama, Mississippi, At 
kansas, Georgia, Maryland. 





Milk production in the South has been large dur- 
ing postwar years. But it has not kept pace with 
demands. The South needs more milk. 

' One Atlanta distributor, for example, was forced 
The South has opportunity to grow grass and legumes more months in year than other sections of nation. to “import” 20,000 gallons (Continued on page 
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The Great New “600 Series” 
Joins 
De Laval Separator Line 


Here is a brand-new line of De Laval Cream Separators... 
which joins the famous De Laval World’s Standard and 
Junior Series... to provide cream separator users with the 
utmost in clean skimming combined with the widest 

range of sizes, models and prices. 

Consider these outstanding features... silent motor drive... 
no gears, no oiling. De Laval stainless steel super-skimming 
bowl ... stainless steel supply can and covers... two-minute 
washing. Handsome, easy-to-care-for streamlined design... 
beautifully finished in black and silver-gray. Available 
in 3 sizes... motor drive only, See them today at your 
local De Laval Dealer’s show room. 


i 
Ket 
> 


You Can Select Exactly the Separator You Need 
From This Complete Range of Regular Sizes and Models 


2 World's 
Standard Series 

Proven by perform- 
ance on thousands of 
farms to give clean- 
est skimming, long- 
est service at lowest 
cost. Stainless steel 
wherever milk 
touches. 3 sizes. 


Electre Series 
Built for large farm Ae 
dairies. Simple, effi- - 
cient driving mech- 
anism automatically 
lubricated. May be 
used for clarifying 
by ating clarifier 
bowl and tinware. 





Junior 
Series 
Dependability, sim- 
plicity and efficiency 
are built into this 
separator. Direct 
motor drive.... 
never requires oiling. 


De Laval quality and 
performance at low 
price for small herd 
owners. Will pay for 
themselves in the 
saving of butterfat. 


| 
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the Famous 





New-type, silent, 
positive drive 


Stainless steel, 
super-skimming bowl 


Stainless steel 


Every part designed 
supply can and covers 


for easiest cleaning 





No gears—newest 
silent-type drive 


No oiling— 


Turnable supply can 
lubricated for life 


Designed for “‘Two- 
for convenience 


Minute” washing 









THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, W. Y. 
427 Randolph Street, Chicago 6, Ill. © 61 Beale Street, San Francisco 5, Calif. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY, Dept. 18-F 
Poughkeepsie, New York 


Please send me printed matter on: 


[_} De Laval ‘600 Series’’ World's Standard Separators [_] De Laval Junior Series 
[_] De Laval World's Standard Series [_] De Laval No. 9 Junior Electro Separator 


NAME “2 





TOWN R.F.D STATE 
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Pack Your fpe--Or 
“oll your own’ cigalenes 
With satisfying 





















Now in the NEW 
15¢ Size!” 


Bright new silver-color metal 
pocket can—sturdy—with smooth 
finger-guard top. 


Blended of select Burley 
and cut just right so it 


SMELLS BETTER— 
SMOKES BETTER 


Try MODEL’s cool mild flavor 
and aroma in your pipe or 
cigarette. Compare MODEL 
with any tobacco at any 
price. Find out why MODEL 
makes more and more 
friends among steady 
smokers. 








Also in the famous red pocket pouch— 
opens wide for pipe filling — prevents 
spilling —folds down snugly—and still 


ONLY 10¢° 


IN YOUR PIPE 
GARETTE TODAY 


* Plus any local tax 


g PLEASURE 
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How To Make Bows and Arrows 


By ROMAINE SMITH 


Youngfolks Editor 


ERE’S that feature you asked 

for. Recently we interviewed 
Howard Hill, world-famous archer 
and star of “Tembo,” RKO motion 
picture. When the story appeared 
in the March issue, it brought nu- 
merous requests for a feature on 
how to make bows and arrows. So 
here it is—something practical, we 
hope, and a cross between Howard 
Hill’s ideas, “book learning,” and 
my personal experiences. 


Woods used to make bows are 
hickory, mulberry, yew, Osage, sas- 
safras, ash, red cedar, or lemon- 
wood from Cuba or South America. 
For a beginner, hickory is prob- 
ably best. Use second - growth, 
straight-grained hickory, free of 
knots. Cut a shoot, 4 inches 
in diameter and about 6 feet in 
length. (We'll refer to this as the 
stave from now on.) Seal ends with 
beeswax and cure for one year. If 
it is a bit bowed, it can be straight- 
ened by heating and bending. Heat 
in hot ashes or over “Mom’s” stove, 
and rub tallow on it to prevent 
scorching. Be careful not to over- 
heat or scorch it. If you just can’t 
wait a year for a cured bow, make 
a green one, but put a few bow- 
staves in the barn loft to cure. Tie 
a strong cord to one end and sus- 
pend the stave from a rafter. Then 
tie a weight on the bottom end to 
pull the stave out straight while it 
is curing. 


Tools you'll need are a jack plane, 
drawing knife, spoke shave (prefer- 
ably a Stanley 85), vise, a 14-inch 
half-round bastard file, a 6-inch rat- 
tail file, and sandpaper—Nos. 1, 0, 
and 00. 

Now you're ready to go to work. 
Let sap side of stave be the back 
of bow, as it is more pliable. Now 
determine the center of stave and 
mark. From center, measure 1% 
inches above and 2% inches below. 
This center section is the handle or 
grip. From outer marks of handle 
cut away wood gradually until bow 
is flat and both ends of bow or 
“horns” are % inch in diameter, as 
shown in Fig. 1. 


a 





GowsTRe NoTKR BACK OF 1% INCHES CENTER 2 %INCHES 
INCH FROM END GOW FROM CENTER FROM CENTER ~ 

~ 
< = eae ——Ae 
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‘_ 7 c T Away \ Cul away 
Fist oa. one 
Bowstave measured and ready 
to cut may be round or sawed. 


After cutting away wood, smooth 
file, and sand. 

String bow cautiously for first 
time. Don’t put too much pull on 
it. From top of handle to bottom 
of string should be 5 inches—not 
much pull. Sturdy bow carefully 
to see if there is any binding at any 
point. If there is, it may break. 
File away the stiff spots. Restring 
and repeat this process until the re- 
quired pull is achieved. Now put 


ANY 
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on three coats of good fishing 4 
varnish or lacquer. 


LEATHER-OR CORD- 
FINISHED HANOLE 
i 


The finished bow, strung. Al- 
ways unstring when not in use, 


Arrows may be made from spring 
shoots of sour wood or second. 
growth hickory, sassafras, black |p. 
cust, Osage (or mock orange), birch 
or yellow pine. Arrows should be 
both resilient and stiff . . . fairl 
soft, and easy to work. Select 
straight shoots, free of knots, and 
straight-grained. They should be 
about % inch in diameter and 3 
inches in length. When worked 
down to proper size, they should 
be 5/16 inch in diameter and % 
to 30 inches long, depending upo 
length of bow and bowyer’s arm. 

If wood is slightly bent o 
crooked, straighten by heating 
weighting, and hanging in bam 
loft for one month to a year. 





Feathering is done by carefully 
gluing to the back part of shaft the 
“feathery” part of the feather whic 
has been cut away from the quil 
with a razor or sharp knife. Trim 
to desired size, as indicated in Fig 
3. It is then glued in place and 
allowed to dry. Care should b 
taken to set one feather (usually a 
different color) at right angles to 
the nock. This will prevent its be 
ing destroyed as it passes the bow 
in flight. Two other feathers at 
then set—each equal distance from 
the other. All feathers used on the 
same arrow (usually turkey wits 
feathers) should be taken from the 
same wing of the bird. This is im 
portant, as they are slightly curved 
and all should curve in like mannet. 


FEATHER OF DIFFERENT COLOR 





Raw - 
<< AT RIGHT ANGLE TO WOCK POINT OF 
| ARRON 
—«ele ie NORE \ ™ — 
~ al = “_ ” 
Ano waarre” wre aie 
Fig 3 fmt THREAD Fig. 4 


Figs. 3, 4, and 5 show different 
views of arrows: side, end, point. 


Any good cabinetmaker’s glue 
household cement can be used fot 
“fletching” — gluing feathers. The 
entire arrow can be lacquered by 
dipping it in the desired color, pt 
vided this is done before feathes 
are added. The finish should be 
smooth and slick. 


Arrow points may be purchased 
from sporting goods stores, or mace 
from cold rolled steel rods. A® 
empty .38 cartridge shell is {i 
quently used as a “pile.” 

Bowstrings can be made from 
saddle thread and beeswax. 

For further instruction on thi 
subject, see “The Hunters Encyclo 
pedia,” published by Stackpole an¢ 
Heck; “Modern Archery,” by 4* 
thur W. Lambert, Jr., published by ' 
A. S. Bowers and Company. 
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wr We are happy to be able to tell you that the lawsuit brought more than four years ago against 
— Ford Motor Company and Dearborn Motors Corporation by Harry Ferguson and Harry 
and 2 . 
upon Ferguson, Inc. has been settled by agreement of the parties. 
arm. ° . . : M 
ent or There are three points connected with this settlement which, as a present or possible 
<— future owner of a Ford Tractor, we want to make clear to you. Regardless of what you may 

hear to the contrary, these are the FACTS. 

refully 
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“od 3 POINTS OF INTEREST 

Trim 
in Fig A EMENT 
=a To Our Present and Future Customers STAT 
ald be ; ; ; By Mr. Henry Ford II 
ually a Ford Motor Company will continue production of the present 
sles to Ford Tractor without interruption, and Dearborn Motors “In normal times Ford Motor 
its be Corporation will continue to market them nationally as in the Company would carry such a suit 
o past. By the end of 1952, Ford Motor Company has agreed to to a final conclusion in the courts. 
ay! make two simple changes, and only two changes, in the means These are not normal times. Under 
oot of operation and control of a pump used in the hydraulic system the circumstances we were glad to 
wing in the Ford Tractor. After these simple changes have been made, = rid of or wn to — 
om the there is nothing in the settlement of the suit to prevent Ford nos ok a, a 
is im- lias Ohi f Selene: tle adieu f th t t er interference wit our tractor 

a! pany from continuing the manufacture of the presen Sika Saat a. seen 
ies Ford Tractor for as long as it may choose : 
annel. years in the courts. 

Ford Motor Company will continue to produce and Dear- ” ; ; 

ay born Motors Corporation will continue to supply, through The seftioment in ne way interferes 

= P ete? - with Ford Motor Company’s continu- 
— its distributors and dealers, all repair parts for all past, present ici: Gee: lliin: diate haaitin Gm, Satna 
s and future Ford Tractors. priced tractor with hydraulic control 
— Ford Tractors will continue to offer all the advantages of the and the present method of attaching 

present system of hydraulic control, the present method of and operating implements.” 
sue of attaching and operating implements, and all other features respon- 
ed for sible for their wide popularity. Dearborn Motors will continue to 
The offer its same complete line of implements. 
ed by 
pe DEARBORN MOTORS CORPORATION, Birmingham, Mich. 
~athers 
id be National Marketing Organization for the Ford Tractor 
and Dearborn Farm Equipment 
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“Young Admirers”—$25 first prize winner, by Victor Helm, pictures Nancy “Bright Future”—$15 second prize winner, by W. W. Kennedy, 
and Bonnie McFarland with a young lamb at 1952 Houston Fat Stock Show. 
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“The Big ’Un”—Jack King with 
his 40-pound catfish, snapped by 
his wife at Ratter Dam, Mills 
County, Tex., gets a $5 prize. 


“The Serenade”—Mrs. Cleo Kelley, 


E have known all along there was beauty on 
» the farm and a wide range of human interest 
subjects for picture making. Too, we’ve had a 
feeling many farm folk were about as clever as pro- 
fessional photographers in getting appeal in their p 
tures. Even so, the quality of pictures sent in to our 
first contest exceeded our fondest hopes. 

From time to time in the future we *t to repro- 
duce one or more photographs made by our readers. 
Top prize will win $25. Please print your name and 
address on the back edge of photos submitted. (Be 
sure printing is on edge only, as otherwise it may show 
through and mar engraving.) Enclose negative and 
return postage if you want your picture returned. We 
would like for you to describe your photograph in a 


few words on a separate sheet of paper. 


Look for something unusual in a subject. There’s 
interest and frequently beauty in the oddest sort of 
things, if you get them from the right angle. We'll be 
seeing you, through your camera lens. 


Henderson “New Shingles”—Edward Dupuy, Bun- 


County, Tenn., won $5 when she caught her combe County, N. C., has a $5 shot of 
children, Colene and Robert, in a musical mood. old barn with patchwork of new shingles. 


“Harness Racing”—$10 third prize win- 
ner, by C. B. Allman, Marshall County, 
W. Va., caught racers in home stretch. 


. 


> 
“To Grandmother’ — 
Diana Lee Moeller, 
Ellis County, Okla., 
gives her grand- 
mother, Mrs. George 
H. Barr, a framed ca- 
mellia print from a 
recent Progressive 
Home cover. She, 
also, wins $5 prize. 


hows 


Wesley Walley, of Forrest County, Miss., with his registered Jersey calf. 
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S America 


a better place 
because you own 
Life Insurance ? 
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It Sure 1S ___ 
and here's why! 





{ Because your life insurance is carefully put to work— 
and with purpose. 


It helps put up new factories—which mean more jobs— — A 
and more goods. > 
It expands defense plants so our country can be stronger. 
It makes possible more housing for more people. 

It builds new pipelines that bring the benefits of natural 


gas to hundreds of cities and towns. 








It finances bridges and highways, helps people on farms through 
farm mortgages, puts up funds for electric light and power units, 
supplies money for railroad cars—in short, makes possible one thing 
right after another that you probably were never even aware of. 





That’s why your life insurance money helps make America 
better. It helps this country make more goods, offer more jobs, 
defend itself, grow stronger, and lets you and me live better. 








All this—and then too, through life insurance, you’re building security 
for yourself and your family—on your own. You're not depending on 
somebody else to do it for you. 






Institute of Life Insurance 


488 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22,N. Y. 
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Tractor tire buy of your life 
tp alga 


UNCONDITIONALLY — 
GUARANTEED tor 2 yeas | 


HAT’S RIGHT—not 6 months—not 12 months, but 2 whole 
yin That’s the kind of guarantee you get from Armstrong— 
one of America’s oldest tire manufacturers! Armstrong Tractor 
Tires are brutes for punishment! Rugged Rhino-Flex construction 
absorbs shock, withstands brutal farm wear and tear. Extra pulling 
power in traction design. Open bars keep tires mud-free. For the 

























best buys in Tractor Tires, see your Armstrong dealer! 











' GEFT TO RIGHT: 
Truck Ure 


Cushion-Ride 
Possenger Tire 


Tractor Tire 


@ Don't forget Armstrong passenger and truck tires. Back 
of Rhino-Flex passenger tires is an unconditional 18-month 
guarantee. Treads of Polar (Cold) Rubber give 30% more 
mileage. And the big buy in truck tires is Armstrong, 
too—low initial cost, low service cost, longer wear. 


ARMSTRONG 
Tor LURES 


Armstrong Rubber Co., West Haven 16, Conn., Norwalk, Conn., Natchez, Miss., Des Moines, lowa, 
G01 Second Street, San Francisco, Calif. Export Division: 20 East 50th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
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June Orchard Jobs 


F the fruit trees in your home 
orchard do not have a dark- 

green, vigorous appearance, give 

them some nitrogen fertilizer. 


2. Mow the orchard twice or 
more this summer if in sod. Leave 
any mowed material on ground to 
serve as a mulch and to rot and add 
organic matter to soil. 


3. Mix some nitrogen fertilizer 
with sawdust being applied as a 
mulch. If nitrogen isn’t applied as 
fertilizer, decaying sawdust will 
take it out of the ground, robbing 
the trees or other plants. Don’t be 
afraid to mulch your trees with 
sawdust, especially sawdust that 
has begun to decay. 


4. If your orchard is not in sod, 
and nematodes are troublesome, 
plant a cover crop of crotalaria. 
It will greatly reduce these pests. 


5. Pick up and bury in deep 
holes all peaches, apples, and other 
fruit that drops to the ground. 
They contain numerous harmful in- 
sect and disease pests. 


6. In using wettable sulphur to 
make up | gallon of spray, use 2% 
tablespoons wettable sulphur, 4 
tablespoons zinc sulphate, and same 
amount of hydrated lime. Where 
mixture calls for 3 pounds lead 
arsenate for 100 gallons of the mix- 
ture, use 5 teaspoons of the lead 
to 1 gallon spray mixture. If a mix- 
ture calls for 2 pounds wettable 
DDT powder per 100 gallons, use 
2 tablespoons for 1 gallon. 


7. Start now to keep out peach 
tree borers. This is much better 
than letting them get into the trees 
and killing them later. Do this by 
spraying three times this summer 
with DDT. Make first application 
this month. Follow with two more 
20 to 30 days apart. Remove trash 
from around base of tree. Cover 
with spray mixture right down on 
to the ground. 


Also cover the ground for 2 or 
3 feet around base of tree. Cover 
trunk and crotches of tree up to? 
or more feet above ground. If 
spray pump is not available, ma 
terial may be applied with a white. 
wash or paint brush where only: 
few trees are to be treated. Make 
the spray by mixing 8 pounds ¥ 
per cent wettable DDT powder t 
100 gallons of water. On a smal 
scale, use 2 pounds to 25 gallons 
1 pound to 12% gallons; % pound 
to 3 gallons; or 15 teaspoons t 
1 gallon of water. 


8. To sell your surplus fruit most 
easily and for best prices, you must 
satisfy your customer. With 
peaches, they want tree-ripe fruit 
Don’t try to sell when hard and 
partially green. Offer only high 
quality fruit and package it so tt 
will look good. 


9. Consumers prefer tree-tipt 
peaches over green-ripe ones fou! 
to one, according to a Louisian 
Experiment Station study. The tree 
ripes sold for 3 cents a pound mort 
than the green-ripe. Moral: Give 
consumers what they want an¢ 
they will pay the price. 


10. Mulch your fig bushes hea’ 
ily if you haven't already. rose 
5 inches thick is not too much. ! 
know of no plant that will re spond 
better to mulching. 


11. Summer pruning of you 
young muscadines (scuppernons 
grapes will be profitable. During 
the first three years of their growth 
go over them several times during 
the summer and remove the ne* 
shoot growth not needed for form 
ing the framework of the plant 
Also cut back spurs along each am™ 
when they are three to five — 
long. This serves to force gro 
into those parts that are formilé 
the permanent framework of 
vine. L. A. Nive 
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What Farmers Are Asking 


Topdressing Pasture 


“Will it pay to topdress my Ber- 
muda pasture with nitrogen ferti- 
lizer; if so, when shall I apply it?” 


This will nearly always pay. Ap- 
ply in June or early July. Use 200 
to 400 pounds nitrate of soda per 
acre, or half that amount of am- 
monium nitrate. This will often 
double or triple the grazing or hay 
yield. Be sure that no lumps of the 
fertilizer or fertilizer sacks are left 
where cattle can lick them, as this 
may poison them. 


Fertilizing Lawn 
“I gave my lawn a heavy appli- 
cation of commercial fertilizer. It 
has turned brown. What was the 
cause of this?” 


If you had applied the fertilizer 
just ahead of-a rain, or if you had 
watered it down thoroughly after 
applying in such way as to get the 
fertilizer off the grass down on the 
gound, this burning could have 
been avoided. 


Fishing and Boating Charges 


“What would be fair charges for 
fshing, bathing, and boating in our 
2%5-acre lake?” 

(Answered by Philip F. Allan, Soil 
Conservation Service.) 

Our service operates a number of 
recreation projects. Following are 
some of the charges made by the 
concessionaires 
who operate on 
those projects: 
fishing, 25 cents 
per day; bathing, 
15 to 25 cents; 
boating, 50 cents 
to $1.50 per day. 
You may find 
sme of these 
prices somewhat S 
lower than you fi) 
had expected. I Ci > 
believe you will allt 
fnd it a good 
idea, however, to 
hold the price of fishing permits 
down. It has been our experience 
that fishing has consistently im- 
proved on the Government lakes 
where a large number of fishermen 
fish. Although this viewpoint is not 
commonly held by fishermen, most 
fish management experts agree that 
the more the fishing, the better. I 
believe, therefore, that you will get 
é much or more revenue from 25- 
cent permits than you would from 
$1 permits. 


For Good Summer Pasture 


“What do I need to do to keep 
my pasture good during summer?” 

A few of the most important 
things to do are: 

1. Do not overgraze. 

2. Mow the pasture often to con- 
trol weeds. 

8. Keep down all bushes, briers, 
and weeds; otherwise, these will 
take up much of the plant food and 
moisture needed by the grasses. 

4. Alternate the grazing, moving 





livestock from one pasture to an- 
other each week or 10 days. 
5. Fertilize properly. 


Nitrogen for Corn 


“How much should 100 pounds 
nitrate of soda or other nitrogen 
fertilizer increase corn yields?” 


On good land, 100 pounds ni- 
trate of soda or 50 pounds ammo- 
nium nitrate should increase corn 
yields 8 to 10 bushels per acre. Ap- 
ply as a sidedressing when 40 to 45 
days old, or about knee high. 


To Control Screwworms 


“What is the best way to control 
screwworms in livestock?” 

Here are specific measures of 
control as given by USDA: 

1. Inspect all livestock twice 
each week. Treat all wounds, in- 
fested or not, with an approved 
smear using formula EQ 3-35 or 62. 


2. Postpone during summer 
months, dehorning, branding, cas- 
trating, marking, or other opera- 
tions leaving wounds. If such op- 
erations are absolutely essential, 
keep the animals under close ob- 
servation and treat wounds at regu- 
lar intervals until healed. 


8. Examine animals carefully be- 
fore they are shipped, and treat all 
wounds found. Dealers of livestock 
should inspect animals when de- 
livered and treat 
wounds that may 
have become in- 
fested prior to or 
during shipment. 


Let Strawberry 
Runners Grow 


“I set some 
strawberry plants 
late last winter. 
Runners are form- 
ing. Some tell me 
these should be 
cut off. Others 
say let them grow 
and cover the middles. Which is 
the right thing to do?” 

Do not cut them off. Let them 
grow until at least three-fourths of 
the row and middles are covered 
with new plants. A vacant space of 
no more than a foot wide is needed 
in the middles. These new plants 
will produce your crop of berries 
next spring. 


Leh er? 


“Look, we found a swell raft!” 


White Spots on Tomatoes 

“Last year my tomatoes were 
spotted white just under the skin. 
What is the cause and remedy?” 

(Answered by B. B. Higgins, Geor- 
gia Experiment Station.) 

These spots are caused by suck- 
ing insects which insert their bills 
and suck the juices, usually from a 
circular area. The cells in this area 
become filled with air and _ this 


gives the spot a lighter color. In- - 


sects are usually the green stinkbug 
and leaf-footed plant bug. These 
insects are most effectively con- 
trolled with sabadilla dust. Rote- 
none is perhaps second best. 
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Posts with Aid of Tractor 


With an auto wheel, a plank 
and a length of chain, fence 
posts are pulled easily, using 





COURTESY POPULAR MECHANICS MAGAZINE 


a tractor as motive power. The chain is hooked to the post near 
the ground and passed over the wheel. The other end of the 
chain is hitched to the tractor. The chain should be long enough 
to prevent the top end of the post from striking the driver. 


® xtra Set of Plugs Helps Prevent Field Breakdowns 


Keep an extra set of clean spark plugs on hand during periods 
of heavy tractor-usage and change them frequently to avoid 






























spark plug fouling. Dirty 
spark plugs waste gas— 
impair performance—cause 
breakdowns. Pen-knife 
cleaning of plugs is not 
effective, so let your nearby 
Auto-Lite Spark Plug Dealer 
properly clean your set with 
his abrasive-type cleaner. 


©Here’s Another TIME SAVER 
Auto-Lite Transport Spark Plugs Give 
Quick Starts — Gas Economy — Best Performance 


For quick starts on frosty mornings .... for gas savings 
all day long . . . for top performance whether you’re haul- 
ing chicken feed or pulling stumps, replace worn plugs 
with Auto-Lite Transport Spark Plugs. This plug 
gives you a wide heat range that means lower cost / 





per acre or mile ... plus these outstanding features: 


+ AIRCRAFT TYPE INSULATOR—offers maxi- 
mum resistance to heat and reduces fouling. 


*% HEAVY ELECTRODES — give long gap life 
which contributes to lower service costs by 


requiring less frequent gapping. 


*% RUGGED CONSTRUCTION—especially suit- 
able for the most severe farm operation. 


Make sure you’re set to go at any time... 
get a set of Auto-Lite Transport Spark Plugs 
for your truck or tractor today. They’re so 
good, they’ve been specified as original 
equipment on many of America’s finest 
trucks and tractors. Why not see your Auto- 
Lite Spark Plug Dealer the next time you’re 
Auto-Lite Spark Plugs—Patented U.S.A, 


AUTO-LIT 


TUNE IN “SUSPENSEI”.. 


in town? 
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this barn roof 
is set for life! 





with 
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“CENTURY” 


Asbestos-Cement 
Shingles! 


Barn of Dr. A. L. Haver, Palmyra, Pa. 
(Contractor, Ammon Wenger, Annville, 
Pa.). Roofing is "Century" No. 5 Black 
Asbestos Shingles. 


Lifetime How would you like to have a barn roof you could forget 


protection 


On farms all 
over America 


for the rest of your life! 


That’s what farm owners the country over tell us happens 
when they use our “‘Century’”’ Asbestos-Cement Roofing 
and Siding Shingles on their buildings. 


Handsome It’s because these shingles are made of asbestos fiber and 

and tough portland cement...and the color locked-in, for good.* 

Protection Fire can’t burn...rain can’t soak ...snow can’t rot 

pl . sun can’t warp... and rats hate ‘‘Century”’ Roofing 
ied and Siding Shingles. 


Low in cost... Use on new construction—over old wood shingles—or 


easy fo apply 


over composition roofs. Ask your lumber dealer about 
it... he’s waiting to help you. Or write us direct for 


free folder on Roofing and Siding. 


Ask about our newest siding shingle, ‘‘Century’’ 


NU-GRAIN. 


*You can get “Century” 


Fathom Green. 


America’s first makers of Asbestos-Cement Shingles 


Roofing Shingles in these t err: 
colors: Spanish Red, Surf Green, Dell Green, Gray 
Duoface, and Black. ‘‘Century” Siding Shingles come 
in Sun-Glo Buff, Shell White, Sea-Gull Gray, and 





KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY © AMBLER © PENNSYLVANIA 





mR. E. B. LEWIS of Grenada, Mis- 
sissippi installed some 500 Kop- 
pers Pressure-Creosoted Posts 
on his farm back in 1919. About 
85% of them are still in service 
though many have been moved 
a number of times. 

Many of these Koppers Posts have 
been regularly exposed to grass fires be- 
cause certain sections of land are burned 
off every year. There is no sign of re- 
placements required due to fire damage. 

Just figure what service like that can 
mean to you. You save money, and you 
save all the time and work you’d waste 
in frequent fence rebuilding jobs. 





Only strong, sound wood is used for 
Koppers Posts. Creosote is forced deep 
into the wood under pressure, giving 
lasting, all-over protection against rot 
and termites. 

Order Koppers Pressure-Creosoted 
Posts for your next fence building or 
repair job. Call your dealer . . . or write 
direct to us. 


See your Dealer for Tested Plans for Pole-Frame Buildings 


You can save time and cut costs almost in half by using 
pole frame construction. With dependable Koppers Pressure- 
Creosoted Poles, you'll get sound, long-lasting buildings. 


DEALERS: Some Good Territories Are Still Open! 





KOPPERS COMPANY, INC., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 





| 





New Hope for Sick Plants 


By E. G. MOORE 


NTIBIOTICS for plant disease 

control may well be the big farm 
news of the year. In spite of many 
chemicals now used in farming, we 
still lack an effective treatment for 
plant diseases caused by bacteria. 

A few months ago, Dr. J. W. 
Mitchell, Dr. W. J. Zaumeyer, and 
Powell Anderson of USDA decided 
to see if antibiotics commonly used 
for humans or livestock would be 
effective against plant diseases of 
a bacterial origin. 

Workers at Wyoming had pre- 
viously treated seed with antibi- 
otics and reduced severity of some 
bacterial diseases. In greenhouse 
experiments at Beltsville last year, 
minute amounts of 12 different an- 
tibiotics were applied to stems of 
Black Valentine bean seedlings. 
Seedlings were then inoculated 
with halo blight, a serious disease 
caused by bacteria. 

Streptomycin sulfate was most 
effective. None of seedlings treated 
with this material showed symp- 
toms of the disease. Only slight 
symptoms appeared on seedlings 
treated with another compound 
containing streptomycin. A com- 





OW can I move several col- 

onies of bees Ive recently 

bought without getting stung or 
losing some of them?” 

First of all, our method is to nail 
all parts of the hive together with 
a strip of plywood, a piece of 1 x 2 
or something else similar. This pre- 
vents the top from coming off, bot- 
tom board from sliding forward or 
backward and letting bees out, or 
some other part of the hive from 
getting out of kilter. If the weather 
is hot, it is advisable to remove 
cover and tack plain screen wire 
over the hive instead. 

In the summertime we try to do 
our moving after nightfall or before 
daybreak. The reason for this is to 
catch all field bees after they are 
in the colony, or to move them be- 
fore they start flying in the morn- 
ing. Just before we are ready to go 
we usually bend a piece of screen 
cut the exact width of the hive 
opening and fit it neatly into the 
entrance. This will prevent any 
bees from leaving, and yet they can 
keep up their ventilation system. 

If you’re moving old box hives, 
about as good a method as I know 
is to slip thin sacks over the bottom 
end and then tie sacks as tightly as 
possible around the box. 

“Can you tell me how to get rid 
of worms in an old box hive? They 
seem to be destroying my colonies.” 

I’m afraid you have an impos- 
sible task. If you had hives with 
movable frames, control would be 


pound containing terramycin gave 
moderate protection. Others were 
not effective. 

Scientists made plantings outdoors 
in late summer. Results seemed to 
be confirming those in the green. 
house, before an early frost killed 
the plants. Plans call for enlarged 
field plantings this season. Strepto- 
mycin compounds will be sprayed 
on plants after the disease has be- 
come established. Tests will be 
made to determine if one treatment 
is enough and other details studied, 

One difficulty has been the high 
price of streptomycin. It was avail- 
able only in purified form for hv- 
man use. There is also a possibility 
that unpurified forms can be pro- 
duced for experiments with plants, 

At least 80 per cent of the bean 
seed planted in the country is 
grown in a very small area in south- 
ern Idaho. Climate there is un 
favorable for bean diseases. Be- 
cause of bacterial blights it is im- 
possible to grow disease-free bean 
seed in the East or South. We 
have no completely disease-resist- 
ant varieties, nor any satisfactory 
chemical to control diseases. 


Bee Troubles 


By Alexander Nunn 


fairly simple. Usually worms don't 
get into a colony until it becomes 
weak, either from loss of the queen, 
from poisoning, or other cause. 
With movable frame hives it’s easy 
to examine the colony and decide 
what to do. Very weak colonies 
can be combined with a stronger 
colony. Weak colonies worth sav- 
ing can be helped by adding brood 
and bees from another colony. 

If you could add new swarms to 
these old box hives, you might save 
them, provided the swarm would 
stay. Black bees are much more 
likely to allow worms to get a start 
than are Italians. Any Italian cob 
ony with any strength will keep 
worms cleaned out. 

“It looks to me as if my colonies 
have too many drones. Do yo 
think there’s anything wrong?” 

If you're having trouble with 
drones, look for bad brood frames. 
You can always tell drone brood 
from worker brood. It’s in larger 
cells and will be raised higher. Usu- 
ally you'll find it in patches. I ty 
to keep all frames with many drone 
cells out of brood chambers. 

When I find such a frame, I mark 
“Food” on top and put it into 4 
honey chamber. Usually it will be 
all right for storing honey and po 
len. With “Food” marked on it, it 
doesn’t get back into a brood chan 
ber. Destroy sealed drone bre 
by scraping off tops of the cells. 
Worker bees will then remove the 
immature bees and clean out cells 
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Peerless 
Deep Well 
Jet System 


+RIGHT IN DESIGN. These good look- 
ing Peerless systems fit compactly and 
neatly in all installations. They're loaded 
with premium pump features such as ball 
bearing motors, heavy duty cases, finely 
machined parts that make a reliable, de- 
pendable automatic pumping system for 
farm and home water supply. 


++sRIGHT IN PRICE, Peerless is a name 
respected everywhere for its quality 
pumps and water systems. You get more 
advantages, at no more cost, from Peer- 
less. This kind of pump value is the re- 
sult of superior pump engineering which 
has made Peerless one of the leading 
pump manufacturers in the U. S. 


+eRIGHT IN PERFORMANCE. Whether 
you plan to modernize your present sys- 
tem or install a brand new one, there's 
a type and size Peerless system that will 
supply the capacity and pressure you 
want at the turn of a tap. 


+RIGHT IN SERVICE. Top flight Peerless 
quality guarantees rock-bottom service 
costs. Your Peerless system will operate 
faithfully throughout the years at mini- 
mum cost. Your Peerless dealer will show 
you why Peerless is exacly right by all 
Standards you've set for your new water 
system. Buy a Peerless water system. 













Deep and 
Shallow Well Jet 
Systems 





Deep Well Rod Pumps 
Shallow Well “Water 
and Packaged 


Peerless [Fat 
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SYSTEMS 
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: MAIL COUPON FOR FREE LITERATURE 

i PEERLESS PUMP DIVISION 

i Machinery and Chemical Corporation 

H Indianapolis 8, ‘Indiana 

1 Please send free literature describing: 

; O Deep Well Jet System (0) Deep Well Rod Pumps 
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! 
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(© Shallow Well Jet System 
D Shallow Well Water King 
(C0 Deep Well Turbine Pumps 
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Candidates and 
Issues: 


Let Radio Help You 


By BETSY SEYMOUR 


HESE are good listening days 
for fans interested in keeping 

up with the news, for 1952 is the 
year of one of the most exciting 
Presidential elections in a_ long, 
long time. CBS is effectively satis- 
fying the appetites of listeners for 
pre-convention and pre-election 
news with two interesting and en- 
lightening programs: “Candidates 
and Issues” and “Presidential Pro- 
files.” Presidential candidates are 
free to use the half-hour period of 
“Presidential Profiles” in any way 
they choose, either for an address 
to the people or for any other pre- 
sentation related to the campaign. 
Most CBS stations will broadcast 
this program Thursdays at 10:30 
p.m., EST (9:30, CST). 

“Candidates and Issues” is broad- 
cast by CBS on Tuesdays at 10 
p-m., EST (9, CST). Several of the 
leading candidates are interviewed 
on their ideas and policies concern- 
ing big issues of the campaign. 

On NBC, public opinion expert 
Elmo Roper reports each Sunday 
on what Americans in various parts 
of the country think about the 
campaign issues and their evalua- 
tion of the candidates’ stands on 
these issues. You will enjoy hear- 
ing Mr. Roper’s reports from now 
till November’s election every Sun- 
day at 3 p.m., EST (2, CST). 

Mutual's “Reporter's Roundup” 
also will be concentrating on cam- 
paign issues in the coming months. 
On this program various newsmen 
fire searching questions at candi- 
dates and other Government offi- 
cials for the purpose of clarifying 
their stands on the country’s prob- 
lems. Full of suspense and _ sur- 
prises, “Reporters’ Roundup” is 
broadcast Thursdays at 9:30, EST 
(8:30, CST) over Mutual. 


Country Things 
| Love Most 


(June Prize Letters) 


LOVE to see sun-tanned chil- 
dren with wind-blown hair romp- 
ing on the lawn, wading in the 
creek, making mud pies under 
moss-draped trees, hunting wild 
flowers in the pasture, or tending 
pets and little gardens of their own. 
Mrs. Susan Jackson, Louisiana. 


I love the vacation Bible school 
in our church. I love the quiet of 
the music, eager faces of the chil- 
dren, classes in handicraft, simple 
refreshments at the noon hour, the 
clasp of our pastor’s hand and a 
glad “Thank you.” 

Mrs. John Walton, Kentucky. 
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Safe Shelter—at Low Cost... 


BUTLER FARM BUILDINGS 


Be On ras 


liddld? 


Bee ae ee ee 


Protects Machinery . . . Valuable farm machinery and equipment 
is protected in this open-front Butler Steel Building. The same 
building could be easily converted to livestock shelter. 


© 


Provides Ample Storage Space . . . Interior view of a Butler Steel 


Building shows how straight sidewalls 


and clear interior construction 


provide plenty of room for storing farm implements. 


Protect your investment in livestock, equip- 
ment, machinery ... buy Butler Steel 


Buildings ... 


For Safety .. . Fire-safe, wind resistant. Sturdy, 
long-life bolted construction. 


For Savings . . . Low first cost ...no upkeep 
expense. Quickly, easily erected ... save on 


labor costs. 


For complete adaptability . . . Use Butler Steel 


buildings as implement shelter, cattle shelter, 


barn, milk house, hay, feed or seed storage, 
workshop, garage ... many other purposes. 


See your Butler dealer, or fill out and mail 
coupon for full information. 


Straight Sidewalls . . . Use all the space you pay for 


R.F.D._ 


P.O. 


For prompt reply, address: 
Butler Manufacturing Co., 
7304 E. 13th St., Kansas City 3E, Mo. 








Send complete information about Butler Farm Buildings, 
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Grandpa just countered 
Uncle Joe’s arguments 
with something good 
like a fishing trip across 
the meadow at sundown, 
or a walk down the lane 
when the wild plum 
thicket was in bloom. 


Great Uncle Joe and 

his wife, Aunt Hannah, 
lived in the city... 

and Great Uncle Joe was 


just determi ned that 


Grandpa and Grandma, 
growing old now, 

should join them there.... 
The progress of the 
maneuvers will amuse 
you — as will the most 
surprising way it 

all turned out! 


By JEAN BELL MOSLEY 


Illustrated by JOHN McCLELLAND 


Uncle Joe and the Pulley 


REAT UNCLE JOE and Aunt Hannah came 

down to the farm once a month during the 

spring and summer. They came as long as 

the roads could be counted on, Uncle Joe 

would add in mild derision of the rough, rutty, 

circuitous course he had to follow to get to our 
farm from the city. 

He was always running down the farm like that, 

trving to get Grandpa and Grandma to sell out and 

move to town, like he and Aunt Hannah had done. 


“Ain't no use you stayin’ down here workin’ from 
sunup to sundown no longer, Steve,” he'd say. 
“You've got plenty to retire on. Thing to do is buy 
that house that’s for sale next to me and take things 
easy for awhile.” 

Grandpa would fill his pipe with elaborate delib- 
eration, take a few puffs, twist the ends of his mus- 
tache, and allow that when he was ready to go to 
jail, he’d just wait for the sheriff to come and get 
him. Uncle Joe said he guessed Grandpa was safe 
enough, Lord knows nobody but him and Aunt 
Hannah’'d be crazy enough to come over those 
roads after anybody. 

“Not unless they could smell one of Ma’s dew- 
berry cobblers a-bakin’—like some folks seem to,” 
Grandpa would counter dryly, a twinkle in his old 
blue, good-humored eyes. 


Grandma always baked a dewberry cobbler on 
Sunday mornings, put her best crocheted antima- 
cassars on the parlor chairs and donned her stiffly 
starched dimity apron. 

“I declare, Martha, it’s good to see folks still 
set Sunday aside like you all do,” Aunt Hannah’d 
say, taking in the fresh, crisp appearance of every- 
thing and sniffing the pie. 

“Oh, pshaw, tain’t nothing’,’ Grandma would 
shrug modestly. “Sit down, Hannah. My land, you 
must be tired after that long drive. . .. Chad,” she’d 
say to me, for I spent much time on the farm, “you 
run down to the spring and fetch that pitcher of 
buttermilk. Wouldn't you like to drink a bit to cool 
off, Joe?” 

“It'd take the whole springhouse to cool me off, 
Martha. Danged if it don’t get hotter out here every 
summer. I don’t see how you stand it.” 

“Oh, Joe,” Aunt Hannah would say reprovingly, 
never getting used to the perennial, good-natured 
wrangling between him and Grandpa, “you know 
it’s no hotter out here than it is in town.” 

“No hotter!” Uncle Joe would explode. “Just look 
at the heat dancin’ over that meadow down there. 
I never see anything like that in town.” 

“I understand,” Grandpa would say in his best 
professorial voice, motioning Uncle Joe to a chair 


at the shady end of the porch, “that you have to be 
able to see a little ways off before you can see the 
heat haze.” Uncle Joe would be too busy with his 
buttermilk to have heard. 


Things went on like that for years, Uncle Joe 
never missing a chance to point out all the short- 
comings of the farm. Maybe it was the bugs eating 
up the potato vines, or the butter tasting like wild 
onions. The truth was that he was lonesome in the 
city, having moved there from our friendly farming 
community where neighbors were held in proper 
respect. Now there seemed nothing he wanted 
more than to have Grandpa come to town and live 
next to him. 

Grandpa just countered Uncle Joe’s arguments 
with something good like a fishing trip across 
the meadow at sundown, or a walk down the lane 
when the wild plum thicket was in bloom. 

They came to stay a week once during haying 
season. I didn’t see how Uncle Joe could help liking 
it on the farm then. We were off to the hayfields 
in the rickety old hayrack long before dawn, the 
fat rumps of Old Sam and Russell moving lively 
in the early morning coolness, and the sweet smell 
of the new-mown hay heavy on the air. But still 
Uncle Joe complained. The hayseed got down his 
neck and the briers in (Continued on page 54) 
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Come here’s how “Your Unseen Friend” 


helps fight off the danger of typhoid 


om 


ye a river’s on a rampage... 


When a town’s all but drowned by 
Swirling tides of dirty, silt-laden, 
polluted water...that’s when 
Mople are acutely aware of the danger of 
'yphoid. Of the dramatic efficiency of their 
‘il-typhoid “ground forces”—the sanitary 
‘gineers and “Your Unseen Friend!” 

Come the floods, then portable chlorinating 
wuts are flown or trucked into the stricken 


he -. to reinforce the chlorinating appara- 
8 already there 


ee ee 


‘King-size”’ quantities of chlorine are 
‘l into the mains. And no matter how badly 
€town’s drinking water is polluted, it’s soon 
tafe and drinkable. 










As well as being death on the “Red Death” 
(typhoid), chlorine is also bad medicine for 
most metals. 


That’s why vital parts of certain control 
valves in chlorinating equipment and in the 
gas cylinders are made of Monel, a Nickel 
alloy. 


Monel’s corrosion resistance keeps these 
valves from failing when needed most. Its 
strength and toughness prevents damage 
when valves are opened and closed. This 
Nickel alloy protects them from excessive 
wear and scoring. : 


For all of Nickel’s importance in this and 
other applications, you seldom see it. It’s a 
giving metal—a metal usually intermixed with 
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When flood waters threaten to pollute the public water 
supply, “king-size” quantities of chlorine are fed into 
the mains to prevent an outbreak of typhoid fever or 
other water-borne diseases. 


others to give strength, give toughness, and 
give other special properties. 

That is why Nickel is called “Your Unseen 
Friend.” 


For the inquiring mind: Where does Nickel 
come from — who made this friendly metal 
useful, valuable? How is it possible to raise 
tons of ore thousands of feet and produce 
Nickel for your ever-expanding world of 
wonders? 

This romance of men, mines, and machines, 
of developing resources, is in your free copy 
of “‘The Romance of Nickel.” Write, The 
International Nickel Company, Inc., Dept. 
745a, New York 5, N. Y. 


The INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, Inc. 


© 1952, T.1.N. Co, 


e 
dts, Nickel ... Your Unseen Friend 
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A CONCRETE FEED LOT... 


nee a 4 men in 2 days can build 500 sq. 
f b i] d ft. of feed lot, 6” thick, with 
wee easy 9 ui 58 bags Lehigh Cement 
5 cu. yds. sand © 7 cu. yds. gravel 


or 9% cu. yds. ready-mix concrete 


--- Pays dividends Substantial money savings . . . important 


money gains ...and less work! These are 














results you can count on when your feed 

year after year lot is paved with concrete. 

e Stock makes faster weight gains... you 
save on feed. 

e Less grain is wasted, especially when 
hogs follow cattle. 

e It’s easier to keep clean. With a tractor 
blade and loader, manure can be quickly 
removed .. . more of it utilized. 

e A concrete feed lot is more sanitary ... 
herd health is more easily controlled. 


Your Lehigh Dealer will be glad to advise 
you regarding this and other concrete 
construction. See him next time you’re 
in town. 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


ALLENTOWN, PA. CHICAGO, ILL. SPOKANE, WASH. 








FREE TIMBER MANUAL 


This 16-page illustrated manual describes 
profitable methods of harvesting and market- 
ing farm timber. Contains action photos, 
estimating tables and other data useful to the 
owner of wooded farm land. Also contains 

descriptions of modern chain saws. 

Send for your free copy today. Please give 
your name, address, city or RFD, county, 
and state. 


McCULLOCH MOTORS corp. 


Los Angeles 45, Calif. «Dept. cF 
























Our Progressive Farmer Platform 


Richer lands for every farm. @ A home of beauty, comfort, and convenience for 
every family. @ A ‘‘Blue Ribbon Farm Family” in every home. @ Modern equip- 
ment for every worker. @ Club work and vocational training for every child. 
@ Every crop from purebred seed; every animal from a purebred sire. @ Support 
of farm organizations, farm and home agents, and other agricultural agencies, and 
rural cooperative programs by every family. @ Two-armed farming—meaning a 
well balanced income between 1) crops and 2) livestock, dairying and poultry— 
plus full gardens, corncribs, smokehouses, and feed barns to insure a good living 
at home as the business policy of every farmer. @ ‘Equality for Agriculture’’ in 
every form of legislation, taxation, and education. e@ Fair prices for farmers, fair 
wages for labor, and fair profits for capital as a constant concern of every economic 
policy. @ Love of the country community, of church and school and Sunday school, 
of country things and country sports and recreation, of books and music and art 
to enrich and ennoble life for every individual. 











Uncle Joe and the Pulley 


(Continued from page 52) 


the hay scratched at his ankles. He’d 
sit out in the shade of the tool shed 
fanning himself and watching me 
lead Old Bill out and back the 
dusty path. 


4“YOU know, Chad,” he said 
one day, “a pulley is a wonderful 
gadget. Now you take that load of 
hay in there,” he pointed in through 
the wide hallway of the barn where 
Grandpa was fixing the hay fork 
into the load of hay. “A man’s not 
strong enough to throw that up in 
the loft. A mule’s strong enough, 
only he can’t throw. But you take a 
simple little thing like a pulley for 
a go-between, and your problem’s 
solved.” He seemed real interested 
for a change, like he’d never seen a 
pulley work before. 

As I passed back by I heard him 
mumbling something about won- 
dering if it wouldn’t work on hu- 
mans, too. I thought maybe Uncle 
Joe had gotten him- 


for the kill. “Why, Martha, what 
would happen, say, if Steve fel] 
down the cellar stairs sometime and 
broke his leg?” It was plain neither 
Grandpa nor Grandma had given 
that any thought. 

At butchering time, Uncle Joe 
brought Grandma a_ newfangled 
“sheave” pulley to help hoist the 
hogs. 

After the last piece of meat was 
cut up and salted down and the last 
can of lard poured off, Aunt Hannah 
said that since the year’s work was 
running out she didn’t see what 
there was to keep Grandma from 
going home with them for that long- 
promised visit. 


““QH, Hannah, I couldn't do 
that,” Grandma protested, but with 
a look of eagerness in her eyes. 

“Now, why not, Martha? All 
Steve would have to do is take care 
of the stock, and surely he could 

batch for awhile.” 


self too hot. Discovery Finally Grandma 


After that he 


said she would go. 


stopped finding By Evelyn P. Hamilton “But only for a cou- 


fault with things on 
the farm but start- 


ple of weeks, mind 


I opened up a rosebud wou” die wend 
* teeaet b and read a poem there... i; ” : 
S ragging about The beauty of the sunlight, 


“T would like to see 


things in the city. the purity of air, the new quilt pat- 
“Now you take the The velvet of the petals terns and get a few 
symphony orches- in tinted loveliness, things to work on 
tra,” he'd say. “I The kiss of morning dew, for the grandchil- 
wish you could the breeze’s soft caress... dren for Christmas. 
hear it, Martha, as When Nature forms a poem, And, Chad,” she 
much as you like my feeble pen must fall, said to me on the 
good music.” Then For with her perfection, sly, “I'd like to get 
Aunt Hannah I can’t compete at all. something real nice 


would tell about 

the big stores where they had noth- 
ing but beautiful handmade quilts 
and crocheting and fancy work. “T 
guess you could show them a thing 
or two about fancy quilting, eh, 
Martha?” Uncle Joe complimented. 
He told about the President going 
to make a speech there in the fall 
and the Passion Play they would 
have for Christmas. 

I never was very smart at figuring 
out things that weren’t just almost 
as plain as day, but I did have this 
figured out. Uncle Joe was proceed- 
ing along the principle of the pulley. 
I had studied about this in school. 
There was a picture in my book 
with points A, B, and C to illustrate 
the rule, only in this case, Point A 
was Grandpa, the load to be moved 
. . . Uncle Joe was B, the one to 
apply the power . . . point C was 
Grandma, the pulley for facilitating 
the moving. And the way her eyes 
lighted up as Uncle Joe and Aunt 
Hannah described in glowing ac- 
counts their way of life since mov- 
ing to the city, it looked like Uncle 
Joe had the ropes rigged up right. 


EACH time they came down 
there was something new and excit- 
ing to tell about. Every once in a 
while Grandma would sigh deeply 
and Grandpa would look at her 
wonderingly as though it had never 
occurred to him that Grandma 
would like city life. 

“And then there’s the handiness 
of the doctor,” Uncle Joe continued, 
like our old rabbit hound closing in 


for your grandpa. 
A real surprise.” I told her then I 
guessed I'd stay with Grandpa those 
two weeks, since I could catch the 
school bus over at the highway. 


THE first afternoon I came 
home from school I found Grandpa 
just walking around through the big 
barn, poking his head in the wheat 
bin, looking in on the horses, stop- 
ping by the harness room. He 
climbed up into the loft and looked 
out the little window in the back 
where you could see the whole farm 
at once, the yellow stubblefields, the 
green, pastures, and the berry 
patches fagoted together with the 
gray rickrack of the rail fences. 
There was the swinging bridge 
across the river and the great syca- 
more where we had trapped the 
mink. It was sad seeing Grandpa 
standing there, just looking. 

“You think she’ll want to move? 
I blurted out. : 

“I don’t know, lad, I don’t know. 
Grandpa shook his head slowly and 
then looked at me quickly as though 
surprised I had read his mind. After 
awhile he turned from the window 
and sat down across from me. 

“Chad, why is it when a farmer 
comes to retire he thinks he has to 
sell out and move to the city? Why 
can't he stay where he knows an 
loves things?” 

I knew Grandpa didn’t expect me 
to answer. He picked up a piece 
dried clover and ran it lightly 
through his fingers. 

“There’s a hundred things around 

(Continued on page 56) 
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What Is the Law? 


By Dwight Whitwell 


Attorney at Law 


LANDOWNER had a large 

A garden spot on his farm, and 

> Joe his tenant raised a large crop of 
igled vegetables, including a very good 
the crop of potatoes. The tenant har- 
vested the potatoes and put them 


was away for his own use. The land- you 
> last owner claimed that he was entitled Sq ECTS ROB 
nnah to a portion of the potatoes as rent, ON’T LET | wt 

was the same as the rest of the crops on eee ] 


pis the farm. The tenant did not think 7 STME NT ' WN x E E |») 


so and refused to give the landlord ww 

long- any potatoes. The landlord then OF YOUR | 
sued his tenant for 40 bushels of 

*t do potatoes which he claimed be- 

with longed to him as rent. The tenant LABOR eee 
proved in court that there existed AND 

. a universal custom in his commu- 
nity among landowners that per- 
mitted tenants to have free use of 
a garden spot to raise their own 
vegetables for home consumption, 
and that the landowners never ex- 
pected to receive rent out of the 
garden. The court said that since 
this was a well recognized custom 
and the parties made a rent con- 
tract with nothing said about chang- 


ing this custom, the law would aay INFESTATI ° 
write into the rent contract the i 


custom about the garden. The LS AND 
ee ee ee : WEEVI 
5h nt lee BY CONTROLLING WEE 


Editor's Note. — Another of these EAR ee 
practicallegal problems in farm rela- THE a APP = 


tionships will appear next month. THER PESTS AS 


Happy, Busy, Useful 
Old Folks 


(June Prize Letters) 


HE most useful old person I 
know is J. F. Thompson. At 76, 
he directs the choir in his church 


and never misses a service. He SPRAYS THAT 4 | 
bought chimes for his church in DU sTSs OR 


memory of his beloved wife. ee 


As trustee of the local school for TON INSECTS eee 
30 years, he did much for its im- MMON CcoT 
provement. Active in the Civitan ALL co 
Club, he is interested in the club’s 
project of building a community 
house which is badly needed. 
Harold Wicks, Alabama. 


“Mother Holbrook,” as she is 
known by so many people, is, in- 
deed, a wonderful mother and Ls P ° 
friend to know. She does not have Write us for your toxaphene cotton booklets. Don’t fail to see 
much in material wealth, but what : ‘ 
a treasure of wisdom and knowl- the new full-color movie on control of cotton insects. Write 
edge, kind words, and good deeds. : : 
At age 79 she still does all her Hercules, or see your county agent for dates of showings in 
housework, tends her yard and gar- 
den, and keeps her orchard. your community. 

A widow for many years now, 
she has been sole adviser for her | 
13 children and breadwinner for HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
the younger ones for several years. Bote ae 
Her hair is now gray, but her smile 


is still on and her step still steady. Naval Stores Department, 941 King Street, Wilmington, Delaware 


Anyone visting in her home de- NX52-16 


parts with a feeling of having been 
blessed and with a brighter view of THE CHEMICAL BASE FOR TOXAPHENE IS PRODUCED BY HERCULES FROM THE SOUTHERN PINE 
life. Mrs. E. L. Holbrook, Texas. 
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PUSIIVELY! 


Your Wolverine Dealer Will Give You 


ANEW PAIR 


It They 
Dry Qut Hard 
Or Stiff] 
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> SOAK EM-FREEZE EM: / 
~~ Makes No Difference To 


LVERINE 
PIGSKINS 


“Makes no difference” is right! No 
matter how soaking wet you get these 
amazing work gloves, they always dry 
out buckskin soft and comfortable un- 
der normal drying conditions. If yours 
ever fail to do so, take them back where 
you bought them and your dealer will 
hand over a new pair FREE without 
one word of objection. 
It’s Wolverine’s exclusive secret triple-tanning 
process that makes the difference. It turns super- 
tough hog hide into leather of velvety softness, 
yet sacrifices none of its natural wear-defying 
toughness. 

So, for money-saving longer wear as well as 
tops in comfort, make sure your next work 
gloves are Wolverine Pigskin. 


FREE Wolverine Bandanna 


. REALLY FREE! Just hand the coupon to any 
. dealer and inspect or try on Wolverine Pigskins. 
Then, he’ll see that you get one of these big, colorful, washfast, 
Wolverine bandannas entirely without cost or obligation. If 
you don’t know your Wolverine dealer’s name, just drop us a 
postcard. 


WOLVERINE SHOE & TANNING CORP., Rockford, Michigan 


TO ALL WOLVERINE DEALERS: 


Bearer is entitled to a Wolverine Bandanna FREE after inspecting or trying on a pair of 
Wolverine Pigskins. 


Dept. JE-6 _ 


Address. 


Town 
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Uncle Joe and the Pulley 


(Continued from page 54) 


here I’ve been laying off to do, but 
never seemed to find time. Just sort 
of putting them off, and now maybe 
it’s too late. Somehow or other I’ve 
always wanted to sit out in the mid- 
dle of the ripe wheatfield all night 
to watch the changing lights on the 
grain and feel a part of it... . And 
there’s Old Baldy—I’'ve never 
climbed it and watched the sun 
come up like I’ve always planned 
to do... nor sat all day down in our 
orchard and counted the different 
birds I'd see and hear. 

“But I guess all these things are 
not worth thinking about now,” he 
added. “It looks like we’re headed 
for the city.” 


GRANDPA sat there a little 
while longer, his forehead puckered 
in thought. Then “Time to milk,” he 
said gruffly, and we climbed down 
and started the evening chores. 


Those were the longest two weeks 
Grandpa and I ever spent. He didn’t 
say much, but I’m sure he had the 
same sense of impending disaster 
that I did. And when Grandma 
came home two Sundays later, look- 
ing so stylish in her new clothes and 
a peculiar new light in her eyes, my 
heart sank lower and lower. Before 
she more than got her coat off Uncle 
Joe kept urging her to tell Grandpa 
all about her visit, and I made some 
excuse to go to the barn where I 
could putter around and not show 
my feelings. “We 


how have you and Grandpa made 
out while I was gone?” 

“All right, I guess.” I looked at 
Grandpa to see what he had to say 
about it, but he didn’t look up. 


“Now, Martha,” Uncle Joe said, 
pulling his chair up to the table. 
“tell Steve and Chad how you like 
the city.” He looked over at Aunt 
Hannah and winked, and I knew 
something was up. 

“Well,” Grandma began, passing 
the chicken and dumplings, “it was 
real pretty. I guess what I noticed 
most was all the lights. You just 
never saw so many in your life—al] 
colors, and all dancing and jiggling 
and looking like they were flying 
through the air. Reminded me of 
the lower meadow on a warm sum- 
mer night when the fireflies are out. 
Almost as pretty, too.” I wasn’t sure 
which Grandma meant — the city 
lights or the meadow. 

“Here, Steve, take some more 
chicken,” she said. “Why, you're not 
eating anything. And you, Chad. I 
declare, I guess it’s a good thing I 
came back, or you two would have 
been sick.” 

“Tell about the stores, 
Aunt Hannah interrupted. 


Martha,” 


“?"W/HY, you never saw such big 
stores in your life. Just anything you 
want right in one store. Sort of like 
Mr. Jed’s down at the Corners. 
Course they got a lot more of every- 
thing — especially 
the dress goods. 





mustn’t let on,” 
Grandpa had cau- 
tioned, “if your 
grandma wants to 
move. There’s no 
denying she’s 
worked hard all her 
life, and if she 
wants a change 
now, nobody could 
be more entitled.” 

I went to the 
chicken house and 
started scooping 
the laying mash in- 
to the hopper, 
thinking how much 
easier it would be 








Remember When— 


The homespun table- 
cloth was laid directly 
upon the ground for the 
picnic dinner, and the 
womenfolk, laced up 
in stiff -boned corsets, 
found it difficult to 
reach the food? 


Hamblen C ounty, Tenn. 


One piece they had 
I bought some of, 
looked just like our 
upper pasture 
when the field dai- 
sies take it over. 
And I got a new 
bedspread, Steve. 
It’s all white and 
knobby. I guess ! 
bought it cause it 
looks so much like 
the stubblefield in 
wintertime when 
the snow’s on. 
Grandma looked 
around a little self- 


Anderson, 








if I were strong 

enough to lift it up and pour it in. 
Then I thought of the pulley. 
Grudgingly I got it, secured the top 
hook to a rafter and let down the 
lower hook long enough to fasten 
well into the sack. “I guess Uncle 
Joe’s got something,” I mumbled as 
I began pulling on the free end of 
the rope. The sack raised about a 
foot off the floor, and I let go with 
one hand and grabbed the rope up 
higher, or at least that’s what I 
meant to do. But the pulley started 
racing backward and the sack of 
feed landed squarely on my toes. 
Naturally it hurt, but I wasn’t as 
mad as I ordinarily would have 
been. In fact, the longer I stood 
there looking at that pulley, the bet- 
ter I began to feel. 


They were just sitting down to 
the dinner table when I got back to 
the house. 


“Why, Chad, where did you run 
off to?” Grandma asked. “Tell me, 


consciously. 

I could see Grandpa beginning to 
straighten up like great weights 
were falling from his shoulders. (“Al- 
most as pretty,” she’d said. An 
“dress goods that looked like our 
upper pasture!”) 


““QH, I had a good time, 
Grandma went on, “and I do want 
to thank you and Hannah agai, 
ee And now do you think we 
ought to tell the compen. Joe?” 


“Good a time as any,” Uncle Joe 
said, dipping deep into the bowl of 
mashed potatoes. 

“Well, Steve and Chad,” Grand- 
ma paused significantly, and my 
heart was in my throat, “Joe’s going 
to move back to his farm!” 

Grandpa sat there staring @ 
Uncle Joe. They were remembering 
when they had left home to come 
West. Their eyes grew a little dim 
and Aunt Hannah even took her 
handkerchief out and blew her nose. 
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FORD TRUCKS for’52 


cost still less to run 
“tin farm work! 


assing 
it was 
sticed PYou can see actual figures on Ford Truck 


1 just. [running costs in farm work! Final Results on 
fe—all_ [the nationwide 50-million-mile Economy Run 
sgling include hundreds of farm truck costs. Your 








ning Ford Dealer has them now! He can show 
‘sum. (you how little it costs to run a Ford Truck! 
e out. 


t sure New Ford Trucks for ’52 cost still less to 
e city gun! Ford’s step-ahead engineering adds 

~ [Bihree much-talked-about new Low-FRICTION 
more #engines to the line. Two old favorites feature 


a hy increased power. Five great truck engines 
nad, . 
\ing] fall, give you more power, and more econ- 


‘have (omy, too, in a full truck line from 101-h.p. 


Pickups to 155-h.p. Bic Joss. 
rtha, Availability of equipment, accessories and trim a 
illustrated is dependent On material supply conditions 


oh big 


ig you NEW 6) -ft. farm Pickup is one of many models that 


= HOW! GAS SAVINGS UP TO 14% 3° rs 


cially 

zoods. 

vd .-AND MORE POWER, TOO! 

ne ol, 

re Three new Ford Truck engines feature high-compression, 
pe loW-FRICTION, overhead valve design. New short stroke cuts piston travel 
new & Up to 20%...reduces friction...releases more power for useful work! 
Steve. 






































> and 

iess I 
use it 
h like TWO FAMOUS FARM WORKHORSES 
ald in 3 
yhen give you more power for '52 » | 

on.” OVER 50,000 dynamometer test hours! Over 500,000 
oked vehicle test miles! Two years of testing . . . all this 
e self- on the 101-h.p. engine alone! New Ford Low- 
FRICTION engines are probably the best proved truck 

ing to engines ever introduced to the American farmer. 
eights 

(“Al- 





And 
e our 
This world-famous Proved 254 cv. in. 
239 cu. in. Ford V-8 Ford BIG SIX 
me” now has 106-h.p. now has 112-h.p. NEW 101-h.p. Low-FRICTION Cost Clipper Six 
anil cuts friction horsepower 30% . Big friction- 
: reducing features: Shorter piston stroke; Auto- 
again, *You ‘walk”’ big loads right off the field thermic Pistons, Full-Flow Oil Filter. 
ak we with the increased power in these two 
farm favorites. More power means faster 
le Joe delivery . . . more time saved to put in : FINAL RESULTS 
wl of on other work. - 50 MILLION MILE 


> ’ 
The Power Pilot in these, and all Ford : FORD TRUCK 
rand- Truck engines, is still a Ford exclusive : ECONOMY RUN 


d my in the low-price field. It gives you the A guide to lower track running costs 
going most power from the least gas. fas 





Using latest registration data on over RIDE in comfort, ride in style! Choice of two fine cabs 





gat 7,318,000 trucks, life insurance experts the 5-STAR or the 5-STAR ExTRA Cab (shown). 
ering Prove Ford T' a. last I LOOK at this book to see how little it costs to Both have Air Wing ventilators and 65-coil, fully 
come ne Se ee: run Ford Trucks in any type of farm work. adjustable seats. The 5-STar Extra (added cost) 
> dim It shows figures on all sizes of farm trucks, offers foam rubber seat padding, dome2 light, two 
k her coast to coast. See it at your Ford Dealer’s. door locks, two arm-rests, and other extras. 









nose. 
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Youngfolks enjoy picking and selling luscious peaches off trees along highway. 








Let’s use more vegetables fresh, frozen, and canned to get “Vitamins, Vim, Vigor!” 


Fruits and Vegetables for Health and Cash 


O you know that scientists have discovered 
important secrets of chlorophyll—one of the 
world’s most mysterious and _ beneficial sub- 
stances? Chlorophyll, minerals, and vitamins are 
abundantly contained in the fruits and vegetables 
you grow from Maryland to Texas. These are vital 
substances in our food that make American boys and 
girls strong and healthy. Let’s grow, eat, and sell 
more fruits and vegetables for health and for cash! 


Are you vitamin-powered? Do you grow plenty 
of fruits and vegetables to eat and for sale? Last 
year 2 million 4-H boys and girls in the United 


States grew 120,000 acres of garden products .. . 





Oh, boy, what a dish! Strawberries with sugar and 
cream! This might be a good project for you to try. 





By WILLIAM C. LaRUE 
Associate Editor 


Color photos by John McKinney and Charles Belden 


preserved 16 million quarts . . . froze 5 million 
pounds of food... planned, prepared, and served 
20 million meals. Future Farmers, Future Home- 
makers, and other groups of rural youngfolks and 
individuals also produced and processed much. 


Many boys and girls also grow fruits and vege- 
tables for sale and make good profits. For example, 
Joe Brunson, 4-H clubster, Cherokee County, Tex., 





It pays to use care in picking, handling, and market- 
ing fruit. It should be picked at the right stage, too. 


says: “I grew an acre of cantaloupes and sold 210 
bushels for $160. My cost was $18. I poisoned 
twice to control insects.” Dearl Bunce, 16, Cumber- 
land County, was North Carolina state 4-H cham- 
pion sweet potato grower in 1951 and an FFA 
member. Says he: “I raised 3 acres sweet potatoes. 
They averaged 297 bushels per acre. Most of them 
graded No. 1. I used disease-free Porto Rico plants 
plenty of fertilizer, and shallow cultivation. At har- 
vest I handled potatoes carefully, washed, graded, 
packed, and hauled to best truck market.” 


Youngfolks show others better methods in grow- 
ing and marketing fruits and vegetables. Two 13- 
year-old North Carolina 4-H girls, Fay Batts and 
Tempie Griffin, Nash County, won their state cham- 
pionship and went on to make a big hit at the recent 
National Junior Vegetable Growers Meeting, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, with their demonstration, “To Market 
We Go”—a 3-act skit: 1) preparation of vegetables 
at home for market; 2) arranging display before 
sale at curb market; and 3) making a sale at curb 
market. They did their work so well they won fifth 
place in the national contest with 66 teams com- 
peting. A Texas state champion 4-H team, Ivan 
Ann Kastner and Ernestine Wolfe, Bastrop Count) 
also gave a “mouth-watering” demonstration, “Sweet 
Potato Surprise,” on how to make delicious pecal- 
marshmallow sweet potato patties. Two West Vir 
ginia teams won first and fourth places in the na 
tional contest, an Oklahoma team sixth place. These 
and other teams from other Southern states made 
fine showings at Cleveland and have taught better 
practices to hundreds of youngolks and adults 
home county, district, and state contests. 


PROGRESSIVE YOUNGFOLKS 


ROMAINE SMITH, Editor 
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Cant beat C1 , 


for killing weeds and bugs 


ROOT DUSTERS 


and 


LOWELL SPRAYERS 

































ROOT ALL-PURPOSE DUSTERS AND LOWELL MULTI-PURPOSE POWER SPRAYERS 








J 7 “| Root Power Dusters have the high Lowell Hi-Power* Sprayers handle 
C-1 (4028) ROTARY DUSTERS , velocity and accurate, controllabledust every farm spraying job the whole 
| Easy to operate, high velocity, | discharge that assures uniform cover- year round. Apply any sprayable ma- 
| | fetatable fan cose. Sturdy - {age and peak protection on crops with _ terial on crops, roadsides, trees, shrubs, 
fy 6: Construction, dual egitation. | aminimum of dust. They are ruggedly cattle, farm buildings, and orchards. 
210 | '. built for steady heavy duty use. Trac- Easily mounted on truck, Jeep, trailer 
oned Bt. ee s, * . tor Power Take-Off and Self-Powered or tractor. Skid or wheel mounted. 
aber- ir ===. models. 30, 50, 100 and 150 gallon sizes. 
nam- & j f 
FFA | eae C-3B ROTARY DUSTERS ass a) 
toes. ; —. High velocity dust discharge, F 
hem | easy turning, rotatable fan et ee MORE ae cokeok ma monk's 2m ek 7 Ua 5 acer oy © 4 
we / | ase, dual agitation, sturdy. Watch for these Counter Displays 
ldi- j 
ded, ” ™ 
row- : 4-Jet* “Atom-Spray,*”’ (UNA OMA HOME \ 
. = c TRACTION DUSTERS revolutionary sprayers. 4 
and ; Double V-belt drive, two fans, Root plunger dusters . Lowers 
1am- t ' rotary duster on rugged wheel for home and garden. 
cent e | frame Easy draft, adjustable 
leve- ‘ hitch. | 
irket 
ibles 
fore 
curb ; 
fifth WHEELBARROW SPRAYER 
“om- ee High pressure, portable spray- 
Ivan | ers. All sprayable solutions. 
ae i 15 gallon tanks, powerful ee a Se ee Se 
aaah | pumps. 





> Get your New Root-Lowell Catalog 


Clip this coupon and mail today. 


ROOT-LOWELL CORPORATION 
445 N. Lake Shore Drive, Dept. PF2 
Chicago, Illinois 













Na- 


hese 


SPRAYCAT* POWER SPRAYER 
Powerful 15 and 30 gallon 
power sprayers on wheels. 
Pressures up to 250 Ibs., 4 
g- p. m. discharge. 


] 
1acGe 
etter 
§ i 





of course. 


Name 





Unique Gard-N-Gro* 
1% gallon sprayer. 


Address 
City. State. 





| Please send me the new 52-page Root-Lowell catalog. No obligation | 











My Decler’s Name. 





“Trade Mark 


: =o. | ROOT-LOWELL CORPORATION 





ee) ee ene ee ee ° CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Rely on the 22’s that shoot better 


because they’re made better! 


WINCHESTER 


TRADE-MARK 


SUPER SPEED 


22 CARTRIDGES 











FREE! 


Winchester 22 Car- 
tridge Folder. Address: 
Dept. 62B, Arms and 
Ammunition Division 
of Olin Industries, Inc., 

ew Haven 4, Conn. 





MAKE 


AY 


EVERY S 












SY 


Adjust for windage first. Fire 
5 shots at a target. If they 
group to the right, gently tap 
rear sight to the left. (Use 
wood mallet or pad hammer.) 
Repeat 5-shot tests and tap- 
ping until the group forms on 
the center line. Tap left-to- 
right if group forms to the left. 













HOT COUNT... CHECK YOUR SIGHTS. 
HERE'S HOW 10.00 IT. 


USE YOUR AVERAGE HUNTING RANGE FOR SIGHTING IN 


ELEVATION 
REAR 
SIGHT __—~~ 


Cm pny 


Thenadjust for elevation. Raise 
rear sight one notch if the 
group is low; lower the sight if 
group is high. Check by firing 
another group. If gun still 
groups low when sight is in 
highest notch, gently file front 
sight down. Use caution and 
check often. 

















FREE: a wealth of information on dog care—Sergeant’s 
Dog Book. Helps you on questions of care, feeding, train- 
ing. At drug or pet counters—or write Sergeant’s, Dept. 





His eyes tell... 


The look in his eyes tells the kind of care you give your dog. And 
it’s easy to give him the care he deserves, with Sergeant’s Dog Care 
Products to help you in almost every minor ailment. Skin Balm, for 
instance, brings quick, soothing relief to skin irritations. Others for 
worms, fleas, ear troubles, lack of vitamins. All safe, sure, easy to 
use. All veterinarian-tested. Relied on by dog owners for 77 years. 


L-8, Richmond 20, Virginia. 


Sergeants dog care products 











Crickets for 


NE of the most effective baits 

for catching bream during sum- 
mer and Jate fall is crickets. Here 
is the method for raising them all 
the year, as carefully worked out 
by H. S. Swingle and his associates 
at the Alabama Experiment Station. 

1. Use garbage cans, lard cans, 
or similar container to rear common 
black field crickets. Can should be 
at least 18 to 24 inches deep and 
as wide as possible. Place in base- 
ment, garage, or vacant room to 
keep out parasites. 

2. Put clean, fine sand in can 4 
to 6 inches deep. To mdke sand 
suitable for laying, moisten till 
damp to touch. Do not moisten 
again for three months, when young 
crickets are mature and ready to 
lay. Eggs hatch in 15 to 25 days. 

3. For drinking, use 1-quart fruit 
jar inverted in saucer. Fill saucer 
with cotton slightly above water 
level. Every four to eight weeks, re- 
plenish water, clean saucer, and re- 
place cotton. 

4. For cover, place excelsior 4 to 
5 inches deep over sand. 

5. Clean and smooth inside of 
rearing can with fine sandpaper. 
Give two coats of floor wax and 
polish with cheesecloth to prevent 
crickets’ climbing out. 

6. Poultry laying mash is excel- 
lent cricket food. Pull excelsior 
around small saucer of mash. Small 
crickets eat saucerful in two or 
three weeks; larger ones in four or 
five days. About 2 pounds of mash 
are needed for each 100 crickets 
produced. 

7. Twenty to 30 adult crickets, 
distinguished by well developed 


Bream Bait 





wings, are needed for each rearing 
can up to 2 feet in diameter. Ex. 
amine crickets every three to four 
days for two weeks and remove 
dead ones, as diseased crickets may 
be in original stock. 

8. Dust floor around cans every 
one to two months with insect pow- 
der or derris to keep out ants. Don’t 
let dust get into cans. If in un- 
screened buildings, place screen 
over the can to keep out spiders 
or parasites. 

9. To keep at desired tempera- 


_ ture in cooler seasons, suspend elec- 


tric light bulb in rearing can to 
within 5 or 6 inches of excelsior, 
Cover top of can with cardboard, 
paper, or cloth. Bulb should not 
touch excelsior, as it may cause fire, 
or crickets may walk up wire and 
out of can. Size of bulb depends 
upon weather and size of can. At 
80 degrees, crickets reach maturity 
in one to two months. 

10. Keep in a cool place after 
crickets are size for bait; they grow 
very slowly in cooler temperature, 

11. For economy in heating, raise 
large crop during early fall. Then 
keep in unheated room in late fall, 
winter, and early spring. 

12. For larger production, clean 
cans and start over after one to two 
crops. Four hundred crickets can 
be raised every three months in a 
24-inch can. 


Irrigation for Vegetable Crops 


EARLY every season, in vege- 
table growing, there are one or 
more dry periods when water can 
very profitably be applied by irri- 
gation. To determine accurately the 
value of irrigation on certain vege- 
table crops when weather was quite 
dry, the Mississippi Experiment 
Station made several tests, and re- 
ports the following results: 





In 1948, a test was set up with 
tomatoes during a dry period in 
June. All plots received the same 
fertilizer treatment of 1,200 pounds 
of 6-8-4 per acre and sidedressing 
of 32 pounds of available nitrogen. 
Rutgers variety was used. When 
need for water was apparent, about 
1% inches of water was applied June 
4 on replicated plots. Check plots 
were not irrigated. One irrigation 
gave an increase in yield of 55 boxes 
per acre with a net value of $157.50 
per acre. 

In 1949 a similar test was set up 
with Porto Rico sweet potatoes fer- 
tilized with 800 pounds 6-8-8 per 
acre. An equivalent of 2 inches of 
rainfall was applied on replicated 
plots on May 20. A large increase 
in all grades except culls was ob- 
tained from irrigation. Total in- 


crease in yield was slightly over 4 
tons per acre. Valued at $30 per 
ton (price offered by canners in 
1949), the increase would have 
been worth $120 per acre, a net 
value of $12.50 per acre, after iri- 
gation, $7.50 per acre, is deducted. 

A test was set up in a field of 
Contender bush snapbeans in the 
spring of 1951. Replicated plots 
were irrigated. One application of 
the equivalent of 2 inches of rain 
was made before the first picking, 
and another irrigation of the same 
amount before the second picking. 

Irrigated plots yielded 1178 
bushels per acre at the first harvest, 
while the nonirrigated plots pro 
duced only 36.8 bushels. The sec 
ond harvest was made after the 
second irrigation. Irrigated plots im 
the second picking produced 121.9 
bushels per acre, and the nonittl 
gated, 41.4 bushels. Total of the 
two pickings for the irrigated plots 
was 239.2 bushels, which sold for 
$585.77, as compared with a total 
of 78.2 bushels from the nonirm- 
gated plots which sold for $191.36. 
Difference in favor of irrigation was 
161 bushels of beans and $394.41 
per acre. 
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rdulic Lift Multiplies 
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. At ; - -_ - ’ Field Work. The 4-Wheel-Drive Universal Jeep has the 
urity ae 5 traction, right speed range and drawbar horsepower for operating 
f 71 | es either pull-type or hydraulic-lift implements. The Jeep’s depen- 
atter ne 
oll dable performance under adverse weather conditions often means 
ture, insurance against crop losses—saves time. 
raise 
Then a ‘ om , 3 . . . . . 
fall, : This farm power unit with hydraulic lift pays off be- 
P - ; cause it does so many kinds of jobs and, at the same time, 
a ' ss helps you do a bigger day’s work—easier. The Universal 
can [heres emer Jeep is a general-utility vehicle for hauling, transport 
ina ion _ ge and towing as well as an efficient field tractor. With 6 


forward speeds and selective 2- and 4-wheel drive, the 
Jeep has correct speeds for field work plus normal high- 
way speeds for hauling. Its unmatched combination of 
4-wheel-drive, wide speed range, drawbar and optional 
ail iad, “Winn Ghsinaaeal deen ll tec lead ieee tal ond hydraulic lift make the Universal Jeep widely useful for 
) per seed range up to 60 m.p.h., is just right for fast, econom- hard, 365-day-a-year farm work. Ask your Willys dealer 


ee. ical hauling. Its 4-wheel-drive traction takes you through for a demonstration. 
‘ toad and weather conditions when other vehicles can’t. 


| ne y 
a ee Ee . 4-Wheel-Drive yeep 
AMY Sa haat hue UNIVERSAL . 


Hauling. No need to use a big truck to haul a few bags 


yn of 
rain 





king, 
same 


SN pe ie | UNIVERSAL ‘JEEP’ OWNERS 


vest, 
se Equip Your ‘Jeep’ with the Hydraulic Lift! 
ry Get all the farm utility your Jeep was built to deliver! With 


the hydraulic lift, you can use all of your implements—plows, 
discs, harrows and others that are designed for 3-point linkage. 


The lift is easy to install and remove and implements can be 
® the road. The Jeep has speed, plenty of reserve power for ~ A - “2. 
Stades and its 4-wheel-drive provides the extra traction so quickly hitched or unhitched. It will pay you to see your 


often needed for slippery fields or heavy pulling. 


nirri- 


Towing. Handiest of all vehicles for towing, the Uni- 


versal Jeep readily pulls a load of 5000 pounds in the field or 
I ( 
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total 
nirri- 
1.36. 
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4.41 


Willys dealer now. 











MILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS, TOLEDO 1, OHIO + MAKERS OF AMERICA’S MOST USEFUL VEHICLES 
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he and heal! 


| First Aid for Burns and Sunburn 
First Aid for “Skinjuries” 
|. Relieves pain 
2. Fights infection 
. Promotes natural 
healing 


Bees. 





Always keep a tube handy. 


UNGUENTINE 


A NORWICH ® PRODUCT 
AT ALL DRUGGISTS 
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a America’s Biggest Bargain 
| Now at your Drugstore 


* 
A NORWICH QUALITY 
NORWICH VALUE 
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In Family, Food, Fellowship, Faith, and Fun, 
Ezra Vornholt Has Found 


Five F's of Church Building 





Mr. Vornholt... “Like a mesquite bush that puts roots down, down 


until it finds water, and then lives on under any circumstances, so 
rural churches must make contact with Water of Life in the people. 


By JAMES W. SELLS 


“PF HIS country is going back to 

grass on a basis of stewardship. 
We've learned you've got to look at 
the land in the manner the Lord 
wants you to look at it—for use and 
not for keeps.” 

The Rev. Ezra Vornholt, pastor 
of three Congregational churches, 
in and around Okarche, Okla., (Ca- 
nadian and Kingfisher counties), 
stopped his station wagon and 
pointed toward acres and acres of 
green grass. We had been driving 
past other pastures where herds of 
beef cattle were grazing, and were 
on our way to one of the little 
churches sitting out in an open 
plain. Once there had been a village 
nearby. Now all was gone. We saw 
trees, distant wheatfields, near-by 
pastures, and the tall spire of the 
beautiful Altona Church. 


“Another thing,” he continued, 
“you've got to learn to read the land- 
scape to see the beginning of a 
small wash that, if left alone, will 
make a ravine. Best way to take a 
look at this land and see what is 
happening is to ride over the fields 
in an airplane. You can see how 
conditions are going to affect your 
neighbor’s land, also. 

“In a spiritual sense, you've got 
to get high enough to see the world 
as God looks at it. Then you won't 
be too disturbed about a lot of little 
things. I remember what one of my 
Sunday school boys once told me: 
‘God must have laughed when man 
discovered radio, for He knew it 
was there all the time.’ ” 


The Rev. Ezra Vornholt has 
been pastor of the three rural 
churches for four years. “The merry- 
go-round of city church life in Mil- 
waukee and Minneapolis drove me 
back to the country,” he told me. 


The town of Okarche is a town of 
550 population. There are 450 chil- 
dren in three schools in a school dis- 
trict of 10 x 20 miles. 

“What kind of a program have 
you found is best for three small 
churches in such a widely scattered 
area?” I asked him. 


“In the three churches, Okarche, 
Park, and Altona, we give each a 
preaching service every Sunday. 
That is, if weather and roads per- 
mit. Of course, each church has its 
own Sunday school program and 
woman’s organization. 

“You see, the secret of work in 
churches like these is to understand 
that a church is just a ‘Family of 
Families.’ Therefore, we build our 
church program around the needs 
of this ‘Family of Families.’ What 
does a family need? Well, it needs 
food, and fellowship, and faith. 
Also, there must be a certain amount 
of family fun. We take care of the 
faith part of it in our worship and 
teaching services. 


“Then each church has a ‘Special 
Events Committee,’ with its chair- 
man who takes much of the respon- 
sibility for what is to happen in the 
church.” For instance, the Rev. Mr. 
Vornholt’s churches do such things 
as these: 


Special Easter service at one of the 
rural churches with all other churches 
attending. Of course there was a 
church dinner and an Easter egg hunt 
for all the children. 

Sixtieth anniversary celebrated in 
May for the Okarche Church. 

“God’s Portion” sale in Altona some 
time this fall. 

A family week end camp for all 
three churches. 

Vacation Bible school in each of 
the churches. 

Month’s exchange of ministers .. . 
The Rev. Alexander Berry of Virginia 


















2 Don't Shovel 
os Grain! 


Move it fast... 
25 BU. PER MINUTE 


with MAYRATH 
AUGER LOADERS 
World’s Largest Selling! 











La 


$75.50. ..16 Ft. All Sizes up to 41 Ft. 
(Carriage $19.50 extra) 


PAYS FOR ITSELF IN A DAY! 
A BOY CAN OPERATE IT! 





Equalling the output of 15 men working 
10 hours a day at $1.50 per hour each or 
a total of $225.00, a Mayrath loader pays 
for itself in a day in labor costs alone. 
That's why more Mayrath loaders are used 
today than all other makes of auger-type 
loaders combined. 

loads wheat (more than half the total 
U. S. crop), all small grains, cottonseed, 
flax, ashes, water, etc. Hundreds of uses 
eround a farm. Easily moved anywhere. 
Uses any gasoline or electric motor. Easy 
to operate and maintain. Low investment. 
Lifts from 10 ft. -to 28 ft. 

So don’t shovel grain... move it fast.+.« 
with a Mayrath loader! 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR 
YOUR MONEY BACK! 


FILL IN COUPON ... MAIL TODAY! 


MAYRATH ... 


DODGE CITY, KANSAS 





§ Dept. P.F. 
Please rush me complete details on the labor 
] soving, back saving, money-saving Mayrath auger 








r loader... and, the name of dealer nearest ¥5- 
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Buy More U. S. Savings Bonds. Every time 
we buy a bond we help a little to keep down 
inflation, that monster which destroys the 
buying power of our savings. 

—— aa 





TURN WOODLAND INTO CASH 


Sell lumber at s 


accurate, fast, outperforms many sta- 
fionary mills. Other sizes available. 


ZEA MERicam SAW MILL 
MACHINERY (0.1224 tis Se 5 
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agelia DRY SCALP... 
DULL, FLY-AWAY HAIR 















FEEL-ALIVE SCALP... 
NEAT, LOOK-ALIVE HAIR 








Yes! Daily use of Jeris Hair Oi 
makes this amazing difference! 


TRY IT! A daily massage with just a few drops of 
Jeris Luster-Grooming Hair Oil checks dry scalp, 
removes loose dandruff, leaves hair 
easy to manage, fresh-groomed morning, 
noon and night. Contains no drying 
ingredients. At drug counters 
everywhere. Professional appli- 
cations available at barber shops. 


JERIS 
HAIR OIL 









This 
Haul 
Beats 
All of 
Madame’s 
J, Jewels 
NO". cause 


omy 

PROTO means 

PRO fessional 
TODols! 


You get true professional qual- 
ity in PROTO tools, because 
they are designed to meet the 
exacting requirements of tool 
B experts. User-tested designs, 
PROTO-specified alloy steels, 
Wrenches + Screwdrivers proper forging and heat treat- 
Pliers Punches + Chisels ing, and accurate manufacture 

y Others result in extra strong, easy-to- 
handle tools. Buy them from your PROTO dealer. 
Send 10¢ for 68-page catalog to 

PLOMB TOOL COMPANY 
2268P Santa Fe Ave., Los Angeles 54, Calif. 


manera PROTOO=TOOLS 












Los ANGELES 


a 





Advertised products sometimes cost 
a litle more. But an advertised 
Product carries the maker’s trade- 
mark and guarantee, so it is safer 
to buy advertised products, and 
often more economical. 








EMPIRE MONUMENT COMPANY 
DEPARTMENT 79, STATION F, ATLANTA, GA. 











will spend the month of July as pastor 
in the Okarche area and the Rev. Mr. 
Varnholt will be pastor of the Rev. 
Mr. Berry’s church that month. (Mr. 
Berry was Virginia’s 1950 Rural Min- 
ister of the Year.) 

Pulpit exchange program with oth- 
er churches. 

Family fellowship suppers every 
month or so where major questions of 
church policy and rural church life 
are discussed. In fellowship discus- 
sions, the children all listen and have 
a part in them. Sometimes children 
learn by listening as well as partici- 
pating in the discussions. 

Such a program works, too, as 
can be seen in the leadership given 
to community and social causes by 
the minister and the physical im- 
provements on all of the church 
property including the beautiful 
new building at Altona. 

It was late in the afternoon and 
we were driving back to the small 
but friendly parsonage where Mrs. 
Vornholt and son John were waiting 
for us. Now greatly concerned about 
the future of the rural church in the 
South, Mr. Vornholt was sharing 
some of his ideas with me: 

“Most rural churches now are 
what I call ‘holding operation.’ 
There is not too great a potential in 
growth for such churches as these. 
Most mission boards, when called 
upon to make appropriations, think 
in terms of money and members. If 
we put in so much money, we'll get 
so many members. 

“You can’t think about rural 
churches that way. The rural church 
needs moral support as well as 
money support. Morals should be 
one purpose of missions. The work 
of the rural church has got to be re- 
interpreted in terms of pastoral sup- 
port and supervision of more 
churches, based on a long-term pro- 
gram of training lay leadership. 

“We've got to develop a sense of 
Christian fellowship in small, in- 
formal discussion groups to talk 
over our needs of the people at 
home and abroad. Not any more 
should we say ‘home and foreign 
missions.’ It’s got to be ‘the Chris- 
tian mission.’ Let the people under- 
stand our program and problems; 
let them meet in small, informal dis- 
cussion groups, over supper, if you 
can, and give them a chance to grow 
and learn by talking together. This 
is the way you build this thing we 
call Christian fellowship in the 
‘Family of Families.’ ” 











“Hey, Martha, remember that hat 
you bought three years ago? Best 








substitute for a bib I've ever seen.” 
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Pepto-Bismol works where 
Soda and Alkalizers Fail! ( 






ie 


Pepto-Bismol helps soothe in the 
= stomach...where soda and alkalizers 
often ADD to upsets! 


2 Pepto-Bismol also helps calm distress 
® in the intestinal tract...where soda 
and alkalizers NEVER help! 


Pepto-Bismol lines irritated stomach and intestinal 
walls with a soothing coating. Guards against acids, 
helps calm heartburn, nausea. Even controls simple 
diarrhea, without constipating! At all druggists. 


a Mothers—for children’s upsets— 


\, your doctor can tell you the safe way Pa 


is the best way! Give your child i 





gentle, pleasant-tasting Pepto-Bismol! 


Take HOSPITAL TESTED 


m= Pepto-Bismol } 


--.and feel GOOD again! } : = 





A NORWICH PRODUCT 














THE PASTURE BOOK, By W. R. Thompson, Pasture 
Specialist State College, Miss., will answer your 
pasture questions. 


THE LIVESTOCK BOOK, will answer 1,000 questions 
on how to grow livestock. 
Beef By Dr. Charles S. Hobbs, Head Animal Husbandry 
Department, University Tennessee 
Dairy Cattle By Dr. Wm. E. Petersen, Head Dairy Division, 
‘niversity Minnesota 
Sheep By Richard C. Miller, Sheep Specialist, University 
Kentucky 
Hogs By BR. W. Pifer, Head Hog Division, Ohio State 
niversity 
Parasites By L. C. Murphree, Head Extension Entomology 
Department, State College, Miss. 


Price: $3.50 Each Delivered 


Order From — 


Do You Want To Make MORE Money? 





W. R. THOMPSON JOHN McKINNEY 
Box 297 Or 1952 Peabody Ave. 
State College, Miss. Memphis, Tenn. 














Be sure to look over the many fine buys 
you'll find in the CLASSIFIED Section. 





A BETTER 


cIdt ROTENONE 


PRODUCT 
Kills Mexican Bean Beetles 


% Has many uses in the vegetable garden 
% Is used for many flower garden insects 
% Can be used as a spray or dust 

% Is safe to use 

% Is economical 


Be prepared this year when insects strike— 
Get Mexide today! 


See your local BR dealer today! . 
WOOLFOLK CHEMICAL WORKS, LTD. 


Manufacturers — Fort Valley, Georgia 
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Maintain steady profits 
and a flow of salable milk! 


STOP MASTITIS LOSSES 


with this 


DOUBLE-DUTY ANTIBIOTIC 


_AUREOMYCIN 


The Drug of Choice 
for Mastitis 


nr 


1 When mastitis strikes, infuse a tube 

of AuREOMYCIN Crystalline Ointment 
| Lederle into an infected quarter. It's 
fast-acting, long-acting, highly effec- 
tive! 


EG . per tube. 2 Before mastitis strikes, treat cuts and 

| vs and diction wounds of teats or udder and udder 
injuries with this same antibiotic, by 
local application and infusion, to 
guard against mastitis. 





Protection against mastitis before it shows up and when it shows up— 
that’s the double assurance you get when you use AUREOMYCIN Crystal- 
line Ointment Lederle promptly in the two-way method described above. 
Stop costly damage! Avoid milk losses! Hold profits up! 


AUREOMYCIN is a more broadly effective antibiotic than penicillin. 
Incorporated in a special ointment base, it remains active in the udder 
for more than 48 hours following a single infusion. AUREOMYCIN Oint- 
ment for Udder Infusion is a nonirritating, bland and protective ointment. 
It is available in a convenient, easy-to-use, infusion-tip tube. 


In cases of acute septic mastitis, in addition to udder infusion, the in- 
jectable form of SULMET* Sodium Sulfamethazine** should be used. 
Subsequent treatment may be conducted with SULMET Sulfametha- 
zine OBLETS.* 


VETERINARY AUREOMYCIN Crystalline INTRAVENOUS** may be used 
in the treatment of severe acute septicemia as a highly effective agent 
against most bacteria. 


j For maximum efficiency in the use of aureomycin, as well as best 
management practices and disease-control procedures for avoidance of 
reinfection, consult your veterinarian. 

*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


**By, or under the direction of, a veterinarian, 


Animal Industry Section 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES. DIVISION 
30 Rockefeller Plaza AMERICAN Ganamid camPany New York 20, N.Y. 


F 





Send this coupon for your free copy of the new Lederle folder 
on AUREOMYCIN Ointment. 


CLIP THIS 
COUPON 


Name Bo 








OS aa al ee 


_Town 








My Dealer’s Name Is____.___ 














Grass’ Beef Is Plenty Good 


By J. W. COLE 


Animal Husbandry Department, University of Tennessee 


HE term “beef,” as generally 

used, includes meat from every- 
thing between 300- to 350-pound 
calves and thin, old, worn-out dairy 
cows just barely 
able to make it to 
the killing floor. 
In between can 
be found “baby 
beef,” open heif- 
ers, bred _ heifers, 
young cows of 
both beef and 
dairy breeding, yearlings, two-year- 
olds, butcher bulls, bologna bulls, 
stags, and other miscellaneous ages, 
sexes, and breeds of cattle. 





Beef is much more variable in 
quality than pork, which usually 
comes from a barrow or gilt five to 
eight months of age. As a result of 
this wide range in beef quality, 
seven federal grades are now being 
used for steers and heifers—Prime, 
Choice, Good, Commercial, Utility, 
Cutter, and Canner. 


There is no justification for the 
prejudice in some channels of trade 
against “grass beef.” There seems 
to be a feeling in some quarters 
that all beef in the upper grades 
is grain-fed. Also, 
low grading beef 
that may actually 
be a result of poor 
breeding and 
management is 
blamed on grass 
feeding. The con- 
suming public 
needs to understand that beef is a 
variable product because of differ- 
ent ages, breeding, sexes, and sys- 
tems of production, as well as feed. 





Feeding grain to cattle a month 
before they are to be slaughtered 
or marketed is a common practice. 
When you ask why this is done, “to 
get the grass out of ’em” is the com- 
mon reply. It is true the digestive 
tract will be cleared of grass, but 
there will be little or no carcass 
quality change. 

There has been considerable re- 
search comparing grass- and grain- 
finished beef. Not only have the 
two been compared from a cost 
standpoint, but a!so how they tasted 
after being cooked. Practically all 
workers are in agreement that grass 
beef tends to have fat with a more 
yellowish color. The increased yel- 
low color, however, is due to a 
larger amount of carotene, which in 
turn will result in more vitamin A. 


Color of fat is of so little impor- 
tance that USDA in 1949 disregard- 
ed all reference to it in their beef 
grading standards. It is true some 
extremely yellow fats have a more 


spongy, undesirable texture. On the 
other hand, a slightly yellow fat can 
be just as waxy and show as much 
“eating” quality as a white fat. Tex- 
ture of Jean or “grain” of grass beef 
will be found just as fine and “vel- 
vety” as grain-fed beef of a com- 
parable age and grade. 

There is no reason why ona 
“grade-for-grade” basis grass beef 
should not be every bit as good 
from the housewife’s standpoint as 
grain-fed beef. Grain-fed beef will 
usually grade slightly higher than 
strictly grass-fed cattle. Prime grade 
of beef is almost entirely made up 
of grain-fed cattle. On the other 
hand, many consumers want Choice 
or lower grades 
because of a high- 
er percentage of 
lean as compared 
to Prime beef. In- 
creased fat to get 
the carcass in the 
Prime grade is 
considered “waste fat” by a great 
*many consumers. 





No meat need be tough. Beef can 
be made tender, or in some cases 
tougher, by cooking. Generally the 
older an animal is, the less tender 
its meat will be, because of a grad- 
ual building up of connective tissue. 
Cuts having a small amount of this 
connective tissue, such as loin or 
rib, can be broiled or roasted. Thin- 
ner cuts and leg muscles having 
large amouns of tissue require a 
moist heat-type cooking. In_ this 
way, connective tissue is broken 
down by slow, even cooking into 
a gelatinlike sub- 
stance. Thus the 
cooked meat be- 
comes tender and 
palatable. On the 
other hand, if the 
cook gets ina 
hurry and tries to 
rush, this moist 
heat-type of cooking a product may 
result in meat that is tougher than 
it was at the start. 





“Boiling” should never be used 
as a method of meat cooking. The 
cut of meat should be simmered 
when cooking with water, not quite 
reaching the boiling point. In oven 
roasting, temperature should never 
be over 350 degrees F. An evel 
lower temperature (300 degrees F.) 
is best for most meats. Meats should 
not be hurried through cooking. 
Allowing a little more time at 4 
lower temperature will result in 4 
juicier, palatable, more tender piece 
of meat. Furthermore, there will 
be more servings because there will 
be less shrinkage. 
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Around the 
PURINA 
FARM «cz 
ELMER POWELL 


DIRECTOR, RESEARCH DEPT. 











GRAY SUMMIT, MO.—One in- 
gredient can sometimes make a 
powerful difference in the value of 
a ration . . . this was definitely 
proved to us in a recent experiment 
at the Farm. Three lots of 55 hogs 
were fed rations that differed only 
in the amount of one ingredient. 
One ration, which had the recom- 
mended amount of the ingredient, 
grew hogs that averaged 230.8 lbs. 
at 514 months. Another ration that 
didn’t have any of this ingredient 
grew 198.4 lb. hogs. Both are good 
results, but figured on a ton basis, 
five dollars worth of the ingredient 
made fifty dollars worth of extra pork. 


me * a 


To reach the “‘pay-off point” we 
strive for top livability in addition 
to fast and full development of 
pullets. Last year we grew more 
than 98 per cent of the chicks 
started to six weeks. Of 400 six- 
week-old pullets started in Grow- 
ing Experiment Sixteen, 397 were 
housed at 18 weeks—that’ 
of only .75 of 1 per cent. 


s a loss 
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Here’s a progress report on de- 
beaking broilers. Tests with 16 
pens of broilers at the Farm indi- 
cate that debeaking chicks does 
not reduce feed efficiency or weight, 
yet does help solve the feather 
picking problem. Over 2,000 broil- 
ers were fed to 7 weeks. Half of the 
birds were debeaked at hatching, 
half were not. The average weight 
and feed efficiency for both groups 
were almost exactly identical. 


co cad % 


Although rabbit does may kindle 
12 or more young, we let only 8 
suckle. This we find gives better 


average growth and helps keep the 
doe in good condition for future 
litters. Doe No. 848 is a good ex- 
ample. Her second litter of eight 
tabbits weighed a total of 38.1 Ibs. 
at 8 weeks. This makes an excellent 
4 lbs. per rabbit. 


average of about 43 


PURINA 





Carolina mountaintop eges 


are tops for high hatchability 


“HH in the mountains 
where the land is rocky, 
I think poultry is hard to beat 
for our small mountain farms,”’ 
says Carl Silver of Micaville, 
North Carolina, ‘‘and when it 
comes to producing hatching 
eggs, our cool Carolina climate 
has it over most areas. We are 
producing hatching eggs that 
have a hatchability of around 
85°, the year round. This means 
a greater demand for our eggs 
and at premium prices.” 


Carl Silver was one of the 
first men in his community to go 
into the hatching egg business. 
He raises his birds without range 
in a 40 x 98 ft. cement block 
gable-type house. Drainage was 
no problem when he built this 
house on the side of a mountain. 


by Bert Larson 


Proof that Silver is doing a 
good feeding-management-sani- 
tation job can be seen in the fact 
that he was able to put 1,056 
New Hampshire pullets on the 
nest at a 25c to 50c lower cost 
than most people around his com- 
munity. Silver says, “‘As long as 
I can operate like this, I'll feed 
Purina Poultry Chows and follow 
the Purina Program to a “T.’ 


“In order to get top prices for 
hatching eggs, they have to be 
handled right,’’ says Silver. 
“‘Here’s how I handle my eggs: 


“1. Gather eggs three times 
daily. 


‘2. Store eggs in a damp, cool 
basement where they are picked 
up once a week by the buyer. 
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Carl Silver believes proper egg 
care is just as important as follow- 
ing @ good poultry program for 
getting top prices for hatching eggs. 


“3. Leave freshly gathered 
eggs overnight in wire cooling 
baskets in the storage basement 
before they are graded. 


“4. Clean eggs (but never 
wash) by buffing and grade them 
o . . 
according to size. 


“5, Wet egg cases (dip empty 
cases right in the water) to in- 
sure plenty of moisture. 


“6. Tilt eggs in a different di- 
rection each day by alternately 
putting a two by four under one 
end of cases (tilting keeps the 
air sac from sticking to the shell 
and helps get high hatchability.” 


Silver expects to see more of 
his mountain neighbors go into 
the hatching egg business, for as 
long as the south produces broil- 
ers, there will be a good market 
for mountain produced hatching 
eggs—especially with their high 
per cent of hatch, 
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Here are practical 
suggestions to help you 
get more production 

and profit from a limited 


grain supply. 


ARMERS and economists are 
F concerned about grains! And 
grain shortages may be an impor- 
tant subject for years to come. Live- 
stock numbers must keep increas- 
ing to keep pace with a rapidly 
growing population . . . an increase 
of over 2 million people per year. 

Last year we used more corn and 
other feed grains than we raised. 
This fact, coupled with a short 1951 
corn crop in the heavy-producing 
areas, makes feeding supplies short. 
So every farmer and feeder must 
get the most from every bushel of 
grain. That’s the only way to 
stretch supplies and come out with 
a profit. 

Corn is the big feed ingredient 
with about 45% being fed through 
hogs, 32° through beef and dairy 
cattle, about 19% through poultry 
and 5% through other livestock. 

Here’s how 
stretch grain: 
HOGS... At farrowing each pig in 
an average litter represents 140 lbs. 
of feed; at weaning each pig repre- 
sents 260 lbs. of feed. When you 
wean only six pigs instead of nine, 
you've wasted approximately 780 
lbs. of feed that better feeding and 
management could have saved. 


farmers can help 


A good pasture program and a 
supplement will help stretch your 
and cut production costs 


grain 
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Three ways to make 100 lbs. of Pork 


with good quality corn 


greatly. Following are the three 
accepted ways of making pork: 

(1) In drylot without supple- 
ment it takes about 12 bushels of 
corn to make 100 lbs. of pork. 

(2) Supplemented with about 40 
lbs. of tankage or soybean meal, 
about 7 bushels of corn will make 
100 lbs. of pork. 

(3) When supplemented with 
approximately 45 lbs. of Purina 
Hog Chow, many feeders produce 
100 lbs. pork with only 5 bushels 
of corn on the Purina Program. 

Figure this out at current prices 
and see the difference it makes 
in costs! 

Be sure pigs are kept free of para- 
sites. Worm-infested pigs eat almost 
50% more protein and supplement 
—take weeks longer to fatten. 

Market hogs around 225 Ibs. On 
the Purina Hog Program, good 
hogmen market animals at 200-225 
lbs. in 5144 months. The U. S. aver- 
age is 8 to 9 months to do the 
same job. 
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Year-around pasture programs ond preservation of surplus grass as 
hay and silage will stretch grain supplies. Beef and dairy cattle 
account for use of approximately one-third of the nation's corn crop. 








1) 12 bu. of corn 


7 bu. of corn, 40 Ibs. of tank- 
age or soybean meal 


5 bu. of corn, 45 Ibs. of Purina 
Hog Chow on the Purina Program 


Hogs consume the largest part of every year's 
corn crop—about 45%. With livestock numbers 
increasing annually, feeders must find ways to pro- 
duce more efficiently and to stretch grain supplies. 








BEEF CATTLE . . . Use pasture to 
best advantage, being careful not 
to overgraze. Plan to have pasture 
available throughout the summer 
and late in the fall, as well as early 
in the spring. 

Most pasture is deficient in min- 
erals. More efficient gains, better 
condition result when mineral needs 
are supplied. 


Without supplement and pas- 
ture about 17 bushels of corn of 
normal quality are needed to pro- 
duce 100 lbs. of beef. It takes only 
101% bushels of corn and 75 to 80 
lbs. Steer Fatena to put on 100 lbs. 
beef, according to a nation-wide 
survey. 

Creep feed calves. Creep feeding 
helps save cow condition, because 
the calf is not dependent entirely 
on its mother and doesn’t pull her 
down as much. Early gains on 
creep-fed calves are cheaper gains. 

Control summer flies and grubs. 
Flies and grubs waste grain, too. 
Cattle fighting flies never gain as 
efficiently. Grubby hides and car- 
casses always result in lower prices. 
DAIRY ... Good pasture is a dairy- 
man’s ally in grain conservation. 
Plan now for dry-weather pasture 
with Sudan, brome or other 
drought-resistant grasses. Preserv- 
ing surplus grass as grass silage is 
another means of stretching grains. 
Either a trench or upright silo can 
be used. 

Animals not capable of produc- 
ing at a profit should be culled at 
once and grain allotted to profitable 
animals. 

LAYING FLOCKS... Cull broody 
hens and all those going out of pro- 
duction. Sell the entire flock if pro- 
duction can’t be held above 50%. 
Developing pullets need every pos- 


sible help so they’ll be in condition 
for top production during the fall 
months while prices are highest. 


KILL RATS... . Declare war on rats! 
It costs about $2 a year to keep a 
rat. Two laying hens can be fed for 
a year on the feed three rats will 
eat and destroy. 


CONTROL INSECTS... Before stor- 
ing grain be sure that bins are thor- 
oughly cleaned and fumigated. 
Check bins at frequent intervals to 
make sure grain isn’t heating. 
Heating is a sign of insect infesta- 
tion or high moisture content. 


YOUR PURINA DEALER is a good 
man to see for worthwhile sugges- 
tions and economical rations to 
help you s-t-r-e-t-c-h your grain 
supply. He has the products and 
programs to aid you in getting the 
most meat, milk and eggs from 
grain on hand. Be sure to see him 
next time you’re in town. 
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EDDY ARNOLD, 


whose name has 
been linked with 
Purina Chows 
for many years, 
fe .. = gained another 
; a honor. He has 
been awarded the ‘‘Cash Box Ma- 
gazine” plaque for being America’s 
most popular “hillbilly” singer. 
Farm folks in the Southland can 
hear Eddy Arnold on 92 radio 
stations. 
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PIG 
WEANING 
HINTS 


by BLAKE PULLEN, 
Manager Livestock Chows 











Cooperate with Mother Nature for 
better results at weaning. Wean at 
9 weeks. This allows for two litters 
per sow yearly—the sows farrow 
during the same months each 
spring and fall. 


Take sows away from the pigs at 
weaning time. There is less wean- 
ing set-back when pigs are not 
moved to new quarters. 


Look the pigs over and isolate 
any that are obviously sick or ab- 
normal. Of the remainder, remove 
the slow-going kind weighing less 
than 40 lbs. and give ’em a push 
with Purina Pig Startena or Pig- 
Plus for 2-3 weeks. 


Provide weaned pigs with good 
pasture. Did you know that pigs 
at weaning time make more effic- 
ient use of good pasture than at 
any other time of their lives? 


Worm-treat at 12-14 weeks of 
age. Use Purina Pigtab Granules 
and follow directions for best re- 
sults. You can’t tell if a pig has 
worms by merely looking at him, 
so treat ’em all. Worm-treating 
often saves 20% in feed costs. Feed 
pigs—there’s no profit in feeding 
worms! 


Aim your pullets 


for the HIGH 
PROFIT MONTHS 


A® THIS chart shows you, egg 

prices for the past five years 
have always averaged 10c a dozen 
higher in fall and early winter than 
they do during the rest of the winter. 
That simply means that the poultry 
keeper who gets plenty of big eggs 
in September, October, November 
and December is almost sure to 
make a lot more profit than the 
farmer whose chickens do not hit 
their peak production until later 
on in the winter. 

In fact, Purina Research Farm 
figures show that 100 pullets that 
laid well in early winter made at 
least $20 more than an equal num- 
ber of pullets that didn’t hit their 
stride until after Christmas. 

Everyone, of course, would like 
to have an extra $20 income per 
100 pullets. The question is—how 
to get it? 

That’s something you help to 
decide right now by how well you 
develop your pullets. If you loaf 
them through on anything but a 
top growing ration, they’ll come 
into production. But they won’t 
have the size and development to 
lay many eggs or very big eggs for 
several months. They have to wait 
until their bodies catch up. 

On the other hand, when you use 
good management and feed grow- 
ing pullets a well-balanced ration 
like Purina, they put on plenty of 





Pullets must be big 
and well-developed 
to lay~lots of big eggs 

_ in early winter. ae 


size. When they start to lay, they 
have everything it takes to make 
big eggs and lots of them during 
those months of high egg prices. 
The difference in cost between a 
good ration and an “‘ordinary”’ one 
is very small. In fact, it often costs 
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less to grow a pullet on a good 
ration because it takes less feed to 
do the job. But what a difference 
in production during those impor- 
tant early months. Your Purina 
dealer can suggest a good ration 
to fit your needs. 





THE HIGH PROFIT MONTHS 


COME IN EARLY WINTER 








AVERAGE PRICE 50¢ 





AVERAGE PRICE 40¢ 








SEPT. NOV. DEC. 











U. S. Average Farm Egg Prices, September 1946 to April 1951 


Dry cow feeding made 


2,900 Ibs. more milk! 


a ly two cows (No. 264 at 
top and No. 222 at bottom) 
are standout examples of early 
work done on dry cow rations at 
Purina’s Research Farm. 

About 20 years ago an experi- 
ment was set up with No. 264 and 
No. 222 in one of the nation’s 
earliest tests with dry cow rations. 
Both cows had just finished their 
5th lactations and were neck and 
neck production wise. 

However, during No. 222’s dry 
period she purposely was loafed 
through on pasture and an odd- 
and-end grain ration. She lost 50 
Ibs. in condition, which resulted in 
almost 2,000 Ibs. drop in milk dur- 
ing her next lactation. 

But No. 264 was fed the best 
experimental dry cow ration Pur- 
ina Research could devise at that 
time, gaining 105 lbs. in condition. 


This increase in body condition 
resulted in 500 lbs. more milk in 
her next lactation. The difference be- 
tween the two cows was a little more 
than 2,500 lbs. of milk! 


Numerous tests at the Farm 
have shown similar results. Hol- 
stein cows properly conditioned 
while dry will give about a ton 
more milk than those not condi- 
tioned. Breeds giving milk of high- 
er fat content usually give some- 
what less total milk. 

These experiments along with 
tests from various college stations 
have helped convince dairymen 
that the dry cow needs special care. 
Successful dairymen report excel- 
lent results with Purina D & F 
Chow or D & F Chow Supplement 
and ground oats or. barley. Ask 
your Purina dealer for complete 
details. 





a eee. 
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FIND YOUR PURINA 


NORTH CAROLINA 


AHOSKIE, The Earley Co. 
ALBEMARLE, Wilson Farm Supply 
ASHEVILLE, feed-Seed Supply Co. 


BAILEY, Glover Milling Co. 


BAILEY, D 


L. Johnson 


BANNERS ELK, The Exchange 
BEAR CREEK, B. M. Hancock 
BEAR CREEK, James Smith 


BELCROSS, Tom $ sawyer & 


c, 


BENNETT, Powers Poultry Co. °. 


BENSON 


Parker 


Saeed The Bridger Corp. 


ope Wil on's Feed ‘ tore 
RD B Feed & Seed Co. 


BRE 

BRYSON City, Brvs on City Coal & Lumber Co. 
BURNSVILLE, Deyton Farm Supp! 

CANDOR, Lee Johnson's Cash Store 

CANTON, Champion Employees Store 
CARBONTON, Carbonton Feed Store 


ASHIERS Rogers Grocery 


CENTERVILLE Childers Milling Co. 


CHADBOUR 


, Hugh Collins 


CHARLOTITE, Fierce Poultry Company 


CHARLOTTE, 


Cc 
c 
.< 
.< 
Cc 


Cc 
Cc 
c 


Query Spivey McGee Co. 
HARLOTITEVILLE, Pierce Poultry Co. 
HERRY VILLE, Upchurch Feed & Seed St 
LIFFSIDE, C liffside Feed & Seed Store 

NT Cornwell Farm Center, Inc 
ONCOR Farmers Wholes sale Feed & x Seed Store 
CORNATZER, | D. D. Bennett & Sons 
ORNELIUS, A. & W. Food Center 
ORNELIUS, The’ Farmer's Co. 
ULLOWHEE, The Brown Co. 


pemOn. Denton Hatchery 


UNN, Parker Seed & Feed Store 


DURHADA, Barnes Supply Co. 
DURHAM, Diamond Farm Center 


ELIZABETHTOWN, Farmer's Serv 


ce Center 


ELKIN, Brendie Feed & Seed Store 
FAIRBLUFF, Farmers Wholesale 
FAIRMONT, Collins & Oliver, Inc. 
FARMVILLE, The Turna 3e Co. 


FAYETTEVILLE, Cur: 
FOREST CITY, Vicker y Farm 


ie Fertilizer & Feed Co., Inc, 


Center 


FOUNTAINS, Smith & Yelverton 
FRANKLIN, Franklin Hatchery & Farm Supply 
FRANKLIN, Hal! s Feed Store 
FREMONT, S. & W. Milling Co. 


GASTONIA, Smith's Farm 
GLENWOO 


Supply Co. 
» Glenwood Millin 


3 Co. 
GOLDSBORO, Bedford & Kirby Milling Co. 


GRAHAM, Alamance Farm Supply 
GRANITE FALLS, Starnes Bros. Milling Co. 
GREENSBORO, Citizens Hatchery & Feed Co, 


GREENVILLE, bit Millin 9 Co. 


HALLSBORO, Pierce & Co. 
HAMILTON, Johnson Mercantile Co. 
HENDERSON, E. C. Kittrell 
HENDERSONVILLE, M. S. Hatch Feed S 


HICKORY, Geitners Fe ed 


& Seed Store 


ew — & Burnett 


JACKSON Milling Co. 
JACKSONVILLE, “Mills & Brown Milling Co. 


KERNERSVILLE, Cosh Feed Store 


KINGS MOUNTAIN, Ward's Feed 2 
KINSTON, Neus 


L 
LA 
L 


Ns 
L 
L 
L 


MADISON, Robertso 


ING, R. H. Ge ntry Feed & Seed Co 
eed Store 
@ Milling Co. 


AKE MALINKA. Ketners’ 

ANDIS, Corriher Feed Sto re 
AURINBURG, F.C. McCormick 
HY OIR, Carolina Feed & Seed Co. 

XINGTON, Hoffman Feec d and Farm Supply 

ILLINGTON 4% 3 om Sle & Sons 
ILLINGTON, AA Seed & Feed Store 
INCOLNTON, Rocky Ford Hatchery 
UMBERTON, Hu gh Collins 
n Hardward & Farm Supply 
ARION, Seagle's feed Store 


M 
MARSHVILLE, J. J. Griffin 


MEBANE McPhe rson an arm Store 


MIDDLESEX, Middlesex hi ng Co 

MINERAL SPRINGS, McAteer’s Se. od & Feed Mill 
MOCKSVILLE, Davie Feed & Seed Co. 
MONROE, Bowles’ Feed & »eed Store 
MONROE, J. Ear! Griffin 

MOORESVIL LE, Mooresville Feed Store 
MORGANTON, Burk Flour & Feed Co. 

MOUNT AIRY, Mount Airy Farm Center 
MOUNT GILEAD, Johnson Cash Store 


MT. OLIVE, Murray Supply Co. 

MURPHY, Stiles Produce Co. 

NASHVILLE, Jones May Co. 

NEW BERN, Whitty Milling Co. 
NEWLAND, Avery Farmers Supply 
NEWTON, Wilson Farm Center 

NORLINA, Warren Feed Mills, Inc. 
NORTH WILKESBORO, Wilkes Farm Center 
OAKBORO, Helms Brothers 

PEMBROKE, City Market 

PINK HILL, Pink Hill Milling Cee 
RALEIGH, Haigh Supply Co. 

RAMSEUR, Tatum & Hinshaw Feed Co 
RICHLANDS, Mills & Brown Supply Co. 
ROANOKE RAPIDS, Robinson Milling Co. 
ROBBINS, Rouths Poultry Co. 

ROBBINS, C. M. Welch & N. G. Purvis 
ROBBINSVILLE, Carringer & Millsaps 
ROBERSON VILLE, Robersonville Shelling Co. 
ROCKINGHAM, Dan Gore's Store 
ROCKINGHAM, The Gore Co. 

ROCKY MOUNT, Gorham Milling Co. 
ROWLAND, S. L. Adams Co. 

SALISBURY, S. & W. Farm Supply 
SALUDA, Saluda Feed Store 

SANFORD, Hester-Wilson Co. 

SCOTLAND NECK, Bunting & Harrell 
SHELBY, Kiser Feed & Seed Co. 

SILER CITY, Chatham Hatchery & Supply Co. 
SMITHFIELD, Holt Farm Center, Inc. 

SNOW HILL, Exum's Hatchery 

SNOW HILL, Snow Hill Milling Co. 
SOUTHERN PINES, McNeill & Co. 
SPARTA, Sparta Milling Co. 

SPRAY DeHart & Southard 

SPRING H HOPE, Spring Hope Milling Co 
STANTONSBURG, W. H. Applewhite Co., Inc. 
STANTONSBURG, 
STATESVILLE, lrodel! Farm Center, Inc. 
STOKES COUNTY, R. H. Gentry Feed & Seed Co. 
TABOR CITY, E. W. Fonvielle & Son 
TARBORO, Havens Feed & Seed Co. 
TAYLORSVILLE, Farmers Supply Feed Store 
THOMASVILLE, Unity Farm Supply 

TROY, Hunt's Farm Supply 

TRYON, Cowan Grocery & Feed Store 
VALE, T. E. Sain 

VALE, Ray Taylor 

VANCEBORO, Jordan's Hatchery 
WADESBORO, Rivers Feed & Seed Store 
WALSTONBURG, Farmers Gin & Mill Co. 
WARSAW, Warsaw Flour & Feed Mills 
WASHINGTON, Anderson Milling Co., Inc. 
WELCOME, Farmers Supply 

WELDON, Robinson Milling Co. 

WEST JEFFERSON, Bare-Little Co. 
WHITEVILLE, Farmer's Supply Store 
WILLIAMSTON, Lindsley ice Co. 
WILMINGTON, Allen's Farm Supply 
WILSON, Wilson Feed Mills, Inc. 
WINSTON-SALEM, Bill's Farm Supply 
WINSTON-SALEM, A. P. Warner 
YADKINVILLE, Yadkin Farm Center 
ZEBULON, Massey Hatchery 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


ABBEVILLE, Prince Farm Supply 

ABBEVILLE, Williams Implement Company 
AIKEN, Coward Seed Company, Inc. 
ANDERSON, Hardy's Feed Store 

ANDREWS, Evans Feed and Seed Company 
AYNOR, T. W. Barrineau 

BAMBURG, N. P. Smoak, Jr. 

BARNWELL, Barnwell! Peanut Company, Inc. 
BATESBURG, Farmer's Feed & Seed Store 
BEAUFORT, Bishop Feed & Supply Co 
BELTON, Farm Products Company 
BENNETTSVILLE, Mariboro Feed & Seed Co. 
BISHOPVILLE, Baskin Farm Supply Co. 
BRANCHVILLE, Dukes Farm Supply 

CAMDEN, Sheheen Feed and Seed 
CHARLESTON, Jones Hatchery and Feed Store 
CHERAW, Pee Dee Farm Supply 

CHESTER, Farmers Feed & Supply 
CHESTERFIELD, Chesterfield Feed and Seed Store 
CLINTON, Farmer Feed & Seed Store 


Stantonsburg Milling Co., Inc, 


CLIO, D. T. McIntyre & Son 

COLUMBIA, Trotter Distributing Company 
CONWAY, Hugh Collins 
DARLINGTON, Bonnoitt’s Feed 
DILLON, Collins-Grimsley Com y 
EASLEY, F. W. Whitmire and Sons 

EDGEFIELD, Edgefield Seed Cleaners & Treaters 
EHRHARDT, Herndon Stockyard Feed Store 
ELLOREE, Elloree Feed and Seed 

ESTILL, J. H. Wyman, Inc. 


FAIRFAX, Herndon Farm Supply 
FLORENCE, Kirby Hatchery 
FORT LAWN, D. Ferguson 
FORT MILL, Culp Brother 
GAFFNEY, Gaffney Feed & Supply 
GEORGETOWN, Lowrimore Farm Supply 
GREAT FALLS, The Gladden Company 
GREELYVILLE, Santee Milling Co. 
GREENVILLE, Whitmire Feed Store 
GREENWOOD, Greenwood Feed & Seed Store 
GREER, Mendenhall Feed Store 
HAMPTON, H. C. Bronson Hardware Co., Inc 
HARTSVILLE, W. H. Hicks and Son 
HEMINGWAY, Dennis Feed & Seed 
HOLLY HILL, Farmers Grain Company 
JOANNA, Joanna Store 
JOHNSON, Ridge Seed Exchange 
KERSHAW, Baxleys 
KINGSTREE, Coastal Feed and Seed Company 
LAKE CITY, Farmers Supply Company, Inc. 
LAKE VIEW, Palace Grocery 
LAMAR, J. P. Reynolds 
LANCASTER, Lancaster Feed and Farm Sup. Co 
LATTA, Latta Feed and Seed Store 
LAURENS, Wham’s Feed and Supply Company 
LEXINGTON, Lexington Ice & Fuel Co 
LORIS, ‘ Stanley's s 
McCOLL, The Farm Store 
McCORMICK, Wells Grocery 
MANNING, Clarendon Feed and Seed 
MARION, Sloans Farm Store 
MONCKS CORNER, J. Russel! Williams 
MULLINS, John R. Collins, Jr. 
NEWBERRY, Clary-Martin Feed & Seed Store 
NICHOLS, Nichols Farm Supply, Inc. 
OLANTA, Truluck Feed and Seed Store 
ORANGEBURG, Orangeburg Hatch. & Feed Co. 
PAGELAND, Pageland Feed and Seed Store 
PAMPLICO, Pamplico Feed & Seed Co. 
PIEDMONT, Wilson Feed Store 
RIDGELAND, Jas per County Farmers Ser vice 
RIDGE SPR ING, Sample Seed and Feed Store 
ROCK HILL, Rock Hill Feed and Supply Company 
RUBY, The Country Store 
ST. GEORGE, Dorchester Feed and Seed Company 
SENECA, Seneca Feed Store 
SIMPSONVILLE, R. C. Coley 
SPARTANBURG, Brittain and Lester Feed Co. 
SUMMERTON, Grayson-Elliott, Inc. 
SUMMERVILLE, T. M. Finucan 
SUMTER, W. B. Boyle Co., Inc. 
TIMMONS VILLE, Anderson Co. Feed and Seed 
TRAVELERS REST, Brown's Feed and Seed Store 
UNION, Jordan Farm Supply Company 
WALHALLA, C. G. Jaynes 
WALTERBORO, Keefe’s Hatchery 
WARE SHOALS, Ware Shoals Department Store 
WESTMINSTER, M. D. Watkins 
WHITMIRE, Miller Hardware 
WILLIAMSTON, Poore’s Feed and Seed Store 
WINNSBORO, A. E. Davis and Company, Inc. 
YORK, Duncan Brothers 

VIRGINIA 


ABINGDON, Cash Wholesale Grocery Company 
ALEXANDRIA, Walter Roberts, Inc. 
ARLINGTON, Dickey Company, Inc. 

BASSETTS, Stone Mercantile Company 
BEDFORD, Hopkins Feed Sales, Inc. 

BIG STONE GAP, Big Stone Feed Store 
BLACKSTONE, Blackstone Fuel & Supply Co., Inc. 
BRODNAX, Brodnax Feed and Seed Store 
BROOKNEAL, Lunsford Farm Supply Company 
CHARLOTTESVILLE, H. M. Gleason & Co. Whse. 
CHASE CITY, Mecklenburg Farm Supply Company 
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CHATHAM, Whitehead Company, Inc. 

CHRISTIANSBURG G, S. limmer & Son 

CLIFTON, Johnson Market and Service Sta 

CLIF TON, Howard F. Myers 

CLIFTON FORGE, River View Market 

COEBURN Coeburn Supply Company 

CONCORD , W. D. Evans 

COVINGTON, McAllister and Bell, Inc. 
REWE, Crewe Market 

CULPEPER, Culpeper Coop. Farm Bureau, Inc. 


DAMASCUS, Barkers Coal and Feed Company 
DANVILLE, farmers’ Supply Company 

DILLWYN Buckingham Farm Supply Company 
DUBLIN, Dublin Roller Mills 


EMPORIA DM. C. Barfield, Jr. 
EXMORE, The Nicolls Company 


FARMVILLE, J. H. Whitfield 
FERRUM, |. M. Mason Cash Grocery 
FOREST, ‘Mason's Hatchery 

FREDERICKSBURG, David Hirsh and S ON 
peep ROYAL, Warren Feed Store 


ALAX, Galax Farm Service 
Gate CITY, Miller & Isan Produce Co. 
GLADE SPRING, Seaman Produce Company 
GLENALLEN, Holzgrefe Brothers 
GRE EENWOOD, The Country Store, Inc. 
GRUNDY, Mick or Mack Stores 


HALIFAX, Dodd and Blanks 

HARRISONBURG, Check-R-Board 

HAYES STORE, Yorktown Ice and Strg. Corp. 
HILLSVILLE, Blueridge Feed Store 

HOLLA *;'f “Quate Farm Equipment Compar y, Ine. 
HONAKER, H. R. Davis Store 


INDEPENDENCE, W. L. Day 
JONESVILLE, The Farm Store, Inc. 


KENBRIDGE, Peoples Trading Company 
KEYSVILLE, ‘Charlotte County Farm Supply 
LEBANON, Jenks and Mast 
LEESBURG, ‘C. C. Saffer and Brothers 
LENNIG MARKET, J. F. Fallen 
LEXINGTON, County Feed and Seed Company 
LINCOLNIA, The Sterling Hardware 
LOUISA, Maddox Feed Store 
LYNCHBURG, Thomas W. Graves Feed Mill 
MADISON, Orange Madison Coop. 
MADISON HEIGHTS, Dodd Bros. Farm Supply 
MARION, E. L sawers and Sons 
MARSHALL, T Maddux and Company 
MARTINSVILLE, gf Bonne Supply Company 
MELFA, Melfa Poultry Association 
MT. HOLLY, Murphy Seed Service 
NARROWS, The Kingrea Milling Company 
NEWPORT NEWS, Helmer Feed Store 
NORFOLK, Princess Anne Farmers service 
NORTH TAZEWELL, Tazewell Coop., Inc. 
NORTON, Farmers Mi iIling Company 


OCCOQUAN, W. S. Lynn and Sons, Inc. 
ONANCOCKK, Scott Brothers 
ORANGE, Togillum & Company 


PARKSLEY, Delmarva Feed Company 
PETERSBURG, Heath and Parsons Feed Co., Inc. 
PORTSMOUTH , lidewater Feed and Seed Co. 
ap Farm Supply Store 

PU Marshall and Berdah! Feed Company 
PURCELLVI ILLE, Whitmore and Arnold 


REMINGTON, Groves Hardware Company 
RICHLANDS, Dixie Grocery Company 
RICHMOND, Producers Coop. Exchange 
RICHMOND, |. L. Sutherland and Son 


ROC NT, 
ROSE HILL, Willis Gash Store 
RUSTBURG, ‘Miles Brothers Farm Supply 


ST. CHARLES, St. Charles Grocery & Feed Co. 
SALTVILLE, Mathieson General Stores 
SOMERSET, “C. A. Roberts 

SOUTH BOSTON, Nichols Farm Supply 
STANLEY, Kite Store 

STAUNTON, William J. Moubray 

STERLING, Sterling Supply 

SUFFOLK, White Poultry Farms 


THE PLAINS, The Plains Farmers Exchange 
VIENNA, R. K. Hirst and Son 


WAKEFIELD, Pocahontas Hatchery 
WARM SPR RIN NGS, Worm Springs Mill 
WARRENTON, Mid-County Feed Store 
WILLIAMSBURG, Colonial Feed Store 

WINCHESTER, Check-R-Board 
WYTHEVILLE, Umberger’'s Feed Store 
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WAW! Lookit THAT GooF, PROSPER! 
HES PLANTIN MORE PASTURE WHEN 
\TS BELLY DEEP ALREADY! 















(LL TAKE (T EASY-- 
LET NATURE FEED EM, 
AN WATCH ‘EM SHELL OUT THE 
MILK, 


by ed smyth ard bill sims! 












TWO CANS SHORT THIS 









NOTHIN’ BUT 
PLAIN STARVATION: 
au Paw! 









WELL (LL BE DOGGONED! 
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THE OTHER PASTURE —~j ~ N 


1S GREENER! 






HE'S SHOWIN’ CAL THE 
DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
PROSPERS PLANNED { 
b PASTURE AN’ OUR 
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Doiry Advantages in the South 
(Continued from page 44) 


of milk each week last winter to 
supply his customers. The same 
jtuation exists in many of the 
South’s largest cities, as well as 
some entire states. 

North Carolina, with some pride 
of achievement, calls attention to 
the fact that monthly “imports” of 
milk for fluid consumption declined 
fom 6,723,102 pounds in April 
1948 to 1,148,555 in April 1951. 
Florida’s gain of 33 per cent in the 
production of commercial dairies 
during the past decade isn’t “a drop 
in the bucket” as compared to pop- 
ulation gains of the fastest-growing 
state east of the Rockies. 

Foremost Dairies, which serves 
the South from Baltimore to San 
Antonio, reports being forced to 
bring into the South last year 5 
million pounds of milk solids (milk 
powder and condensed milk) and 
2 million pounds of sweet cream 
and butter to be used in ice cream. 

Corwith Davis, of Foremost, in 
commenting on these’ importations, 
sid, “I believe our experience is 
typical. It gives some idea of the 
unsatisfied demands for dairy prod- 
ucts, an opportunity which is open 
to the Southern producer. The 
South’s market will continue to ex- 
pand, and in this regard, I want to 
ay that it is always our policy and 
desire to buy locally-produced milk 
and products wherever and when- 
ever available.” 

From a market viewpoint, the 
South is a dairy-deficit region: 1) 
The South has 33 per cent of the 
sation’s population, and 20 per cent 
of the nation’s milk supply; 2) the 
South now produces something like 
400 pounds of milk per person, as 
compared with a national average 
of 787 pounds. 

So far as there is any immediate 
hope of supplying current demands, 
a2 unlimited opportunity for ex- 
panding milk production now exists 





Built-up stalls cut out stooping. 


in the South. Also, if current na- 
tional trends continue, the South— 
with about one-half the farmers of 
the United States—may soon be 
called upon to ship milk into the 
North and East. This situation 
grows out of the fact that there has 
been a decrease in the number of 
the nation’s milk cows for several 
years, and every day 7,000 new 
babies (milk consumers) are born. 

Charles Speaks, Milk Industry 
Foundation, New York, said, in dis- 
cussing the national situation, 
“Weather conditions make it pos- 
sible for the future dairy center of 
the United States to be located in 
the South.” 

Of course, he had in mind the 
South’s unique opportunity in for- 
age production. Currently, the 
South has two other economic ad- 
vantages: 1) cheaper land than is 
found in the leading dairy sections; 
and 2) higher prices for fluid milk. 

Prices paid producers for fluid 
milk in 25 Southern cities averaged 
$6.25 per 100 pounds for several 
months last year. During the same 
months, the New York price was 
$5.72 and the Chicago price, $4.51 
per 100 pounds. 

Prices of land and farm products 
change, but in the opportunity to 
grow grass and legumes more 
months in the year than other sec- 
tions of the nation, the South has 
its greatest advantage to farming. 

Many of our agricultural experi- 
ment stations have conducted stud- 
ies and demonstrations to show 
how valuable pastures can be in 
milk production. 

At the Mountain Experiment 
Station, Blairsville, Ga., for in- 
stance, cows have averaged slight- 
ly over 6,000 pounds of milk a year 
on roughage alone. Feed for one 
cow has been grown on 1 acre. At 


(Continued on page 68) 
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With HUDSON Equipment — 
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PRODUCE 100 LBS.OF PORK IN 
1 HOUR OF FEEDING TIME”: 3 


Cut Feed Costs 25% while putting on 20% more pork* 


Well, let's look at the facts: Studies by 
a leading university show that proper 
handling of feed and water is often the 
key to easier, more profitable pork pro- 
duction. With hand-feeding and watering 
it takes an average of 3 hours of man 
labor to put on 100 pounds of pork... 
and with self-feeding and watering many 
farmers are doing the job in ONE hour. 

The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture says* that self-fed hogs put on 


And here’s what it takes to do the job! 


Check these Hudson All-Steel Self-Feeder features: 


1. Super-Strong heavy gauge galvanized steel construc- 
tion, fully top and corner-braced, with extra-heavy doors 
your hogs can’t crush. 2. Sloping Sides — handle even 
ground feeds without clogging. 3. Rain and snow-proof 
doors keep moisture out. 4. Individual feed-flow regula- 
tors can be controlled from outside with hopper full or 
empty. 5. Separate compartments for different feeds. 
6. Sizes: 4, 6, 10 and 14 door; 10, 15, 25, 35 bushels. 


20% more pork with 25% less feed. Pigs 
have small stomachs, need to eat often. 
Only with feed and water available 24 
hours a day will hogs put on maximum 
gain. When they gain weight faster, less 
feed is used just keeping the hog alive 

. more of it goes toward putting on 
pork. What’s more, with self-feeding you 
get your hogs to market earlier—get 
higher prices— while saving time, work, 
and money. 


















To put on more pounds faster, your hogs need plenty of 
fresh water. Hudson’s Lo-Boy® Waterer gives you: 


1. Large capacity tank saves filling time. 2. Ruggedly 
built of premium quality galvanized steel. 3. Sanitary 
construction ... no open cracks for bacteria to hide. 4. 
Heavy angle-iron skids. ( Available with or without skids 
or heater.) 5. Non-clog drinker valve inlet. 


See Hudson Lo-Boy”® at your dealer, soon. 






























HUDSON STOCK TANKS -— Hudson Standard 
Stock Tanks are full size . . . built of premium 
quality, heavy gauge, galvanized steel. Seam- 
less — no cracks anywhere in which bacteria can 
hide—easier to clean. Extra rigid with rolled in 
pipe-top and double Twin-Bead sides. Round 
end, round, shallow, and bottomless types. 


















H. D. HUDSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
589 E. Illinois Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 


U.S. D. A. FARMERS’ BULLETIN NO. 1504 
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SAyBUPYowy ! | H. D. HUDSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY \ 
| 589 E. Illinois Street, Chicago 11, Illinois, Dept. PRF-552 | 

Please send FREE Livestock Equipment Catalog. H 

SIGN OF THE Best BUY | | 
rT | Name. — 

| Address (RFD No.)__.__. a 
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Black Leaf’ Dusts 


3-5-0 
(BHC and DDT) 
3-10-0 
(BHC and DDT) 
3-5-40 
(BHC, DDT and Sulphur) 


3-10-40 
(BHC, DDT and Sulphur) 
20-0 


(Toxaphene) 


20-40 
(Toxaphene and Sulphur) 


2-0-0 
(Aldrin) 


2'2-10-0 
(Aldrin and DDT) 


2'2-5-40 
(Aldrin, DDT and Sulphur) 


22-10-40 
(Aldrin, DDT and Sulphur) 


| 
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| 5% DDT Dust 

i 10% DDT Dust 

! NICOTINE Dust 

I Calcium Arsenate 
Calcium Arsenate 

i with Nicotine 

8 

Black Leaf Sprays 
i 
i 
i 
| 
i 
i 
i 
l 
! 
I 
L 


Emulsifiable 
TOXAPHENE 


Emulsifiable ALDRIN 
Emulsifiable DIELDRIN 
Emulsifiable DDT 


TEPP 40 


(40% Tetraethyl Pyrophosphate) 
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Here is the best solution to your cot- 
ton insect control problem. Look over 
the complete line of reliable, depend- 
able Black Leaf Cotton Insecticides 
listed at left. Select a spray or dust 
that’s fitted to your particular needs. 
Place your order today and request 
prompt delivery. 


Produced at Montgomery, Ala., and 
Waco, Texas, and stocked in ware- 
houses conveniently located through- 
out the cotton belt, Black Leaf Sprays 
and Dusts are the result of many years 
of experience in the manufacture of 
high-quality insecticides. The famous 
Black Leaf trade-mark is the tried and 
trusted friend of millions of farmers. 


Black Leaf Dust Formulations are 
manufactured to the right particle 
size. They do not float too long in the 
air nor drop too quickly to the ground. 
They settle and stick on the cotton 
plant, covering leaf and square with 
maximum protection. 


Black Leaf Spray Concentrates mix 
easily with water for efficient, economi- 
cal use. They contain stable materials 
which insure against breakdown and 
separation. 


Black Leaf Cotton Insecticides are 
packed for easy handling... Dust For- 
mulations in multiwall bags... and 
Spray Concentrates in 5, 30 and 50- 
gallon drums. Use Black Leaf Insecti- 
cides and follow application schedules 
recommended by your local authorities. 


Tobacco By-Products & Chemical Corporation 


Richmond, Va. « Louisville, Ky. « Montgomery, Ala, « Waco, Texas 


Black Leaf Insecticides are also available 
through Sales Offices of Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Corporation and are sold by 
V-C Fertilizer Agents and Dealers. 





Dairy Advantages in the South 


(Continued from page 67) 


current prices for Grade A milk, 
this means $400 worth of milk from 
each acre. Annual fertilizer ex- 
penses have been less than $20. 

At the Belle Mina Substation in 
Alabama, the same thing has been 
done on a larger scale; that is, on 
forage crops alone, milk has been 
produced at a profit, when sold at 
prices paid for manufacturing grade 
milk. At this station, winter forage 
crops provided more days of graz- 
ing than did permanent pastures. 
This is the real “pay-off” that 
Charles Speaks had in mind, when 
he called attention to the favorable 
“weather conditions” that can make 
the South the center of the dairy 
industry of the United States. 

While most U. S. producers pre- 
fer to feed some concentrates to 
milk cows, such research projects 
as those conducted at Belle Mina 
and Georgia’s Mountain Station 
emphasize the all-important part 
grass plays in low-cost milk. 


More Milk—Lower Costs 
At present, the typical dairy cow 
in the South produces about 4,000 
pounds of milk a year; this is about 
1,250 pounds below national aver- 
age. At $6.25 per 100 pounds, this 
difference is worth $78. At $3.76, 
the average national price paid for 
processing or manufacturing grade 
milk, the difference amounts to $47 
per cow. Taking the lower price, 
the difference in returns for the 
producer with 22 cows is $1,034 
a year. Or, for a state with 300,000 
cows, it is a difference of more than 
$14 million in annual farm income. 
During the past six years, there 
has been an average gain in milk 
production per cow in the South of 
about 100 pounds each year. The 
greatest gains have been made in 
Virginia, North Carolina, Kentucky, 
and Alabama; all have been above 
300 pounds per cow. Low produc- 
tion per cow in the South results 
mainly from the large number of 
family cows in relation to the small 
number on dairy-type or commer- 
cial milk farms. As milk production 
becomes an important source of in- 
come, yields per cow are increased. 
Consider Georgia as an example! 
In one low-producing herd, in 
which cows averaged about 1,800 
pounds, profit per cow was $4. 
When production increased to 
5,832 pounds, which was the state’s 
average DHIA record for 1949-50, 
profits increased to $40 per cow. 
A year later, the average was 6,593 
pounds, and profits advanced to 
$70 for each cow. The average 
profit for herds in the upper 10 per 
cent was $116 for each cow; pro- 
duction for this group averaged 
7,800 pounds. And in the top herd 
in the state, with an average pro- 
duction of 11,267 pounds, the milk 
produced per cow sold for $676, 
and the profit per cow was $248. 
DHIA records for any state tell 
the same story. As production goes 
up, net returns increase. 
Since dairy plants want more 
milk in winter than in summer, they 
hit upon the base and surplus plan 


of payment. This base, for which 
a higher price is paid, is usually 
the average amount delivered t 
the plant from September to Janu. 
ary. The “surplus’—paid for at , 
lower rate—is all the milk above 
the base period average delivered 
during the remaining months. 


Fall Freshening Popular 

“Fall freshening, to increase base 
period production, is becoming a 
common practice,” says T. P. Head, 
extension dairyman for Arkansas, 
“As a result, our fluid milk pro- 
ducers are able during the base 
period months to bring deliveries 
to 75 per cent of the daily produc. 
tion during April, May, and June.” 
It is generally agreed that fall caly- 
ing and winter grass will increase 
production by an average of about 
15 per cent. Feed costs are higher, 
but it pays producers of fluid milk, 

Artificial insemination is gaining 
wide acceptance in the South. Itis 
growing as fast as local conditions 
permit. In Georgia, the practice 
was started in 1948, when members 
of six local associations bred 850 
cows; three years later, there were 
26 associations; about 22,000 cows 
were bred. Texas reports 21,000 
cows bred in 1950. North Carolina 
has 67 associations serving 76 coun- 
ties; from 500 cows in 1946, arti- 
ficial breeding was stepped up to 
43,000 cows in 1951. In Duval 
County (Jacksonville), Fla., County 
Agent A. S. Lawton reports 67 per 
cent of the cow population was ar- 
tifically bred last year. According 
to J. F. Brown, Asheville, N. C., the 
Southeastern Artificial Breeding As- 
sociation now sends semen to Vit 
ginia, Tennessee, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Alabama, and Flor- 
ida. Some states like Alabama and 
Louisiana maintain their own studs, 
as do some communities, including 
Tupelo, Miss. Virginia has one 
breeding center with 32 bulls. 

Artificial breeding lowers oper 
ating costs on dairy farms, because 
producers need not buy and feed 
bulls; it gives small producers the 
use of better sires than they cal 
afford to own. 

Frank Fitch, Georgia’s Extension 
dairyman, says, “Using only bulls 
with capacity to transmit 500 
pounds of butterfat, as we are, I 
believe we can expect an increase 
of at least 1,000 pounds of milk 
and 50 pounds of fat in our pro 
duction level.” 


A Success Story for the South 

A folder from Kentucky tells the 
story of Harmon H. Barlow, Jt» 
dairy farmer, Barren County. The 
Barlow Farm makes $87 an act; 
the average for Barren County 5 
$37 an acre. On the Barlow Fam, 
70 cents out of every dollar 5 
earned from livestock; for the cou! 
ty as a whole, only 38 per cent 
comes from livestock. Think how 
many “success stories” would be 
lived by farm families if the Sou! 
became self-sustaining in dairy 
products—or better, dairy center 
the United States! 
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This “Organic Farm 


" Folly 


This article, the last in a series, discusses the claims of 


“organic farming” cultists that crops grown with chemical 


fertilizers are low in quality and dangerous to human health. 


Mineral fertilizers on depleted soils promote the 
growth of crops that are high in nutritive value. 


By EUGENE BUTLER 


J\HEMICAL fertilizers are mak- 

ing it possible for our nation to 
eat the quantity of food the people 
require. They have also increased 
our supply of livestock feed. What 
about the quality of foods and 
feeds? Organic gardeners claim 
that “fertilizers are undermining 
the health of man and animals, pro- 
ducing artificially blown-up foods 
that lack vitamins and nourishing 
qualities." They also say that 
“foods grown with artificial fertiliz- 
ers are losing their old-time taste. 
Vegetables raised with chemicals 
are tougher and more fibrous. 
Fruits no longer seem to have the 
good old flavor.” 


Let's see about this: Firman Bear 
of Rutgers University in testifying 
before the House Committee on 
Dec. 5, 1950 said, “There is every 
reason to believe that plants grown 
by use of fertilizers are equally as 
good nutritionally as those grown 
by use of manure. They are often 
much better.” 

Getting down to specific cases, 
Ralph W. Cummings, director of 
research, North, Carolina Experi- 
ment Station, states that in a large 
number of experiments, protein 
content of corn was increased about 
3 per cent by nitrogen fertilization. 
In one experiment, unfertilized 
corn contained 5.7 per cent protein 
a compared with 10.4 per cent 
protein for fertilized corn. Higher » 
protein corn is corisidered a superi- 
or feedstuff. 

Perhaps no concern is more in- 
terested in getting the best, the 
most nutritious, and the most 
healthful crops money can buy 
than the Campbell Soup Company. 





more 


and protein 
creased by 
Ralph Cummings of the North Car- 
olina Station cites experiments in 
the South showing increased phos- 
phorus, calcium, and protein con- 
tent in lespedeza and Ladino clo- 
ver as given in table below. 

There is abundant evidence that 
cattle grazed for long periods on 
soils poor in phosphorus and cal- 
cium are unhealthy and, in some 


preserving 


National Canners 
tion, whose members are vitally in- 
terested in 
high quality products, has reviewed 
all experimentive work relating to 
the effect of fertilizers on fruits and 
vegetables. Its top research expert 
declared the results of this review 
“refute the contentions that use of 
chemical fertilizers causes a reduc- 
tion in the nutritive value of these 
crops for human consumption.” He 
says an ample balanced supply of 
nitrogen, phosphate, potash, etc., 
is required, and that it doesn’t mat- 
ter whether they are applied from 
organic or inorganic sources. 
true that farmers sometimes have a 
serious quality problem with vege- 
tables and other crops when exces- 
sive amounts of commercial nitro- 
gen are used, especially when the 
nitrogen is not properly balanced 
with other plant foods. 


tomatoes 


can 





It stresses the value of fertilizers in 
improving quality. In its field tests, 
chemical plant foods produced 
and _ better 
when only manure was used. 


The 


Associa- 


nutritious, 


The quality of pasture depends 
upon palatability and its mineral 
and protein content. Both mineral 
content 
proper 


be in- 
fertilization. 


(Continued on page 70) 





than 





It is 





ee oe ees 
Per Cent 
Crop Treatment Phosphorus 
Lespedeza No phosphorus ............ : 0.12 
Lime and phosphate added............0.20 
Ladino Clover No ONES OO ete I La AE 0.19 
100 pounds phos. acid per acre......0.25 
200 pounds per acre....... 0.30 
400 pounds per acre...... 0.33 


Calcium 
0.57 
0.89 


Protein 
11.6 - 
14.9 








MORTON 
TRACE MINERALIZED 
SALT 
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BONE MEAL and 
GROUND LIMESTONE 
or their Equivalent 





INERALS account for less than five per 
cent of the body weight of the animal. 
Their importance, however, is out of all 
proportion to their actual percentage. 
Minerals make up a large part of the 
bone structure of the animal. They are 
needed by the vital organs — the heart, 
liver, kidneys. They are needed for the 
production of milk, for reproduction, for 
the digestion and assimilation of feed .. . 
for all those basic activities that convert 
feed into nutrients and that, in turn, build 
nutrients into blood, bone, muscle tissue, 
milk, wool, and healthy, vigorous young. 
That is why it is so important to be sure 
your animals are getting a safe, dependable 
supply of all the vital minerals they need. 
The most economical way to supply a 
balanced mineral ration is to put a mix- 
ture of bone meal and ground limestone 
or their equivalents in one side of a divid- 


MORTON 


Free Choice 


TRACE MINERALIZED SALT | 


For Healthier, Thriftier Livestock 


FREE — Just off the press, 
this 32-page book gives you 
the complete facts on feed- 
ing salt and trace minerals 
to all classes of animals. 
Mailed FREE and postpaid. 
Morton Salt Co., P. O 
Box 781, Chicago 90, Ill. 





ed mineral box. This supplies calcium and 
phosphorus in quantity, as well as traces 
of sulphur, magnesium and potassium. 

In the other side of the box put Morton 
Trace Mineralized Salt. This supplies the 
sodium and chlorine of salt, as well as 
adequate amounts of iron, copper, cobalt, 
manganese, iodine and zinc. 

Kept before your livestock all the time, 
this combination is complete. It has the 
approval of leading animal nutritionists. 
It is low in cost. 

Your dealer has Morton Free Choice 
Trace Mineralized Salt in stock. Costing 
only a few cents more per animal per year 
than salt alone, it is like a low-cost insur- 
ance policy that protects the health and 
thrift of livestock and your profits. Ask 
for Morton Trace Mineralized Salt by name. 
Feed it free choice. 
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% 
GET THIS TUBE BARGAIN TODAY!...LOOK Your BEST — ¢; = WHEREVER YOU GO! 


é ~ 
» TAKE IT WITH YOU ON VACATION! S) 


4 


ts s we 
me 4 . 
| HANDY...AT THE BEACH OR GOLF CLUB! ait IDEAL...FOR BOYS AT CAMP! 
Za : ~ 9 
COMPACT...FOR MEN IN SERVICE ae CONVENIENT...FOR OFFICE OR PLANT! ¢ 
% 


-eoedn bottles ---Or tubes +e “it’s your hair’s bestfriend!” 





UNBREAKABLE...PERFECT FOR TRAVELING! 





HEALTHIER HENS, MORE 
EGGS, MORE PROFITS 


witha COMCRETE 


POULTRY HOUSE 





You'll have a healthier, more pro- 
ductive and more profitable flock if 
you build a concrete poultry house. 
A concrete poultry house keeps your 
flock warm and dry in winter, cool and 
comfortable in summer. Concrete is easy 
to clean and disinfect. It has no crevices 
for lice, mites or other parasites. It keeps 
out rats, weasels and other vermin. It 
can’t burn or decay. It is economical— 
moderate first cost, low upkeep, long life. 





Concrete farm homes, farm buildings 
and improvements quickly pay for 
themselves. They give lifetime serv- 
ice with littl upkeep expense. Mail 
a below for free literature (dis- 
tributed only in U. S. and Canada) 
on such subjects as: 


Poultry Houses @ Farm Houses 
Egg Storage © Egg Coolers 
Septic Tanks @© Making Concrete 
Building with Concrete Masonry 











-———=—=—=—=— PASTE COUPON ON BACK OF POSTCARD AND MAIL TODAY <-—-—-—-—-—- 
A national organization to improve and extend the 

PORTLAN D Cc EME NT AS S ocl AT ! 0 N > uses of portland cement and concrete . . . through 

Dept. 6-70, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. f scientific research and engineering field work 


Please send me free literature, distributed Name 
only in U.S. and Canada, on (list subject): 





ee ee . 





Post Office _ 





This “Organic Farming” Folly 


(Continued from page 69) 


instances, break down with defi- 
ciency disease that in Texas is 
called “creeps.” The disease is char- 
acterized by the gnawing of bones 
and the break-down of the animal 
through weakened bone structure. 
The phosphorus required for the 
animal’s good health can be sup- 
plied either by applying phosphor- 
us fertilizers to the soil or by the 
addition of phosphorus to the feed. 
King Ranch in South Texas has had 
remarkable response from the use 
of phosphorus applied by either 
method. In Florida, lack of certain 
minerals produces a condition 
known as “salt-sick.” It is easily 
cured by supplying the cattle regu- 
larly with a simple mixture includ- 
ing a small amount of cobalt along 
with bonemeal, limestone, iron, and 
other minerals. 


Organic farming enthusiasts will 
go almost any length to twist and 
distort a statement or article to 
serve their own ends. A typical ex- 
ample is the article on which they 
base their claim that a commercial 
fertilizer is responsible for bringing 
about human diseases. 

The late Dr. J. K. Wilson of 
Cornell University at Ithaca, N. Y., 
published an article in the Journal 
of the American Society of Agron- 
omy in 1949 reporting on the large 
quantities of nitrates 
found in certain fresh 
vegetables in that 
area. He pointed out 
that cases of blue ba- 
bies had been report- 
ed in certain sections 
of the West as being 
associated with a high 
content of nitrate in 
the drinking water. 
Dr. Wilson had no in- 
formation as to how the vegetables 
he analyzed had been fertilized. 
These vegetable crops even with- 
out chemical fertilization frequent- 
ly contain accumulations of nitrates 
far in excess of those reported by 
Dr. Wilson. But this did not deter 
organic farming theorists from 
claiming “now comes evidence 
given by a great scientist connected 
with Cornell University that a com- 
mercial fertilizer is responsible for 
bringing about human diseases.” 

It was this farfetched, unfound- 
ed claim that caused Richard Brad- 
field, head of agronomy depart- 
ment, Cornell University, to say, 
“I cite this experience to show the 
way one prominent leader of the 
organic farming school has given 
his readers an entirely false impres- 
sion of the words of a competent 
but unfortunately deceased scien- 
tific worker who was not in a posi- 
tion to defend his views.” 


There is no authoritative evi- 
dence to support the claim that 
chemical fertilizers are dangerous 
to health. A constant watch is kept 
for any extraneous substance in fer- 
tilizers that might injure soils or 
produce food and feed with toxic 
qualities. Should these substances 
be detected, the condition would 
be promptly corrected. 


Across the Table 
By S. Omar Barker 


I smile at least three 
times a day, 
No matter how 
tough life is. 
This does not prove 
I'm wise and gay, 
But only that 
my wife is! 


Other claims that chemical fer. 
tilizers are “ruining man’s health” 
have been made. It is said “he has 
more colds than his forebears; he 
sees his dentist more often because 
he has more cavities than his 
grandfather. Not only that, but he 
suffers more from nervousness. 
heart trouble, gallstones, ulcers, 
arthritis, rheumatism, and cancer,” 


These fantastic charges have no 
basis whatsoever. It is true that 
some of these diseases take a larger 
toll now than was true 50 to 100 
years ago. But there is no evidence 
that commercial fertilizers are re- 
sponsible. As a matter of fact, it is 
only comparatively recently that 
most people lived long enough to 
become afflicted with these old-age 
diseases. In 1900, when the nation 
used only 72 pounds of commercial 
fertilizers per capita, the average 
American lived 48 years. Today, 
with the per capita use of fertilizers 
over 246 pounds, his life expect- 
ancy at birth is almost 66 years. 

Life expectancy in the United 
States is greater than in most other 
nations. Only in Netherlands and 
Denmark, countries that use more 
fertilizer per capita than we do, is 
life expectancy higher. 

There is no evidence that fer- 
tilizers are responsible for the in- 
crease of cancer. 
North Carolina, the 
state that uses more 
commercial fertilizer 
than any other, has 
the lowest death rate 
in the nation from 
cancer. It also has one 
of the lowest death 
rates from heart dis- 
ease. The heavy fer- 
tilizer-using states of 
South Carolina and Alabama like- 
wise have low death rates from 
these diseases. 


Studies of the teeth of Navy per- 
sonnel during World War II show 
that use of fertilizers does not in- 
crease tooth decay. Least decay oc- 
curs in fertile soils of the Midwest. 
But in the humid eastern states, the 
lowest number of dental cavities 
occurred in the area of highest fer- 
tilizer use. Men from the New 
England states averaged 21.3 cavi- 
ties per man; from the Middle At- 
lantic states, 19.6 cavities; and in 
the South Atlantic states, which 
lead in fertilizer usage, only 134 
cavities per man. 

So much for the flimsy case the 
organic farming people have pre 
sented against commercial fertiliz- 
ers. Emil Troug of the University 
of Wisconsin is eminently correct 
when he says, “Absolutely no evr 
dence exists to the effect that the 
judicious use of commercial fer 
tilizers is at all injurious to soils, 
tends to produce crops which are 
unsatisfactory as feed for animals 
or food for man. In fact, evidence 
almost without end now exists 
showing clearly that the use of mit- 
eral fertilizers on depleted soils pr 
motes the growth of crops whic 
have superior nutritive values. 
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TIME, MONEY, 


IGHTNING hazard is increased 

by long stretches of wire fence. 
Electrical continuity should be 
broken up at intervals of 1,000 feet 
or less. One way to do this is with 
an insulator made from a 2- x 2- x 
24-inch piece of wood. Attach ends 
of interrupted fence wire to ends 
ofthe piece of wood. Harry Miller. 

Editor’s Note. — This suggestion 
should be of especial interest to live- 
stock raisers because of tendency of 
stock to drift before a storm till they 
“bunch up” against a fence. 
* A homemade grinder has turned 
out to be one of the handiest tools 





on the farm of Lewis Bradley of 
Herndon, Va. Base is from an old 
cream separator. One side of motor 
is fastened to pipe. Other side is 
free to drop down, and keep belts 
tight by weight of motor. 
Wilbert Schaal, 
Alexandria, Va. 


* This homemade post hole digger 
is being used by Master Farmer 





LABOR SAVERS 


John Ellis in. Talladega County, 
Ala. Old auto differential is used 
with tractor power take-off con- 


/ AN 
es \ 





¢ Se $ 
nected for drive shaft. One axle is 
removed and the round steel shaft 
welded to differential housing as 
shown. The same shaft is then 
U-bolted to angle-iron braces on 
power lift. Note additional brace 
which is welded to top of angle- 
iron braces (about 8 inches in front 
of U-bolts) and runs under fore 
part of differential housing. De- 
termine direction of rotation of 
axle (which serves as shaft for au- 
ger) before welding on spiral flange. 


* Used metal roofing can be re- 
paired before re-use by flattening 
nail holes with a ball-peen hammer 
and patching with liquid solder. 
Mrs. Elmer Diddle, 
Cooke County, Tex. 
Editor's Note.—We pay $10 for first 
“device” used each month, $5 for sec- 
ond, and $2 for all others. Address: 
Handy Device Dept., The Progressive 
Farmer, at Dallas, Memphis, Raleigh, 
or Birmingham—whichever is nearer. 


* Shade for hogs on pasture can be built at little cost. Posts are set short 
depth in ground and crosspiece nailed across their tops. Two braces are 





nailed between each set of posts. Old woven wire is laid the length of 
this framework. Light layer of straw is put on this and covered with more 


old wire to keep straw in place. 


A. M. Wettach. 


Says Our Youngfolks All Right 


ID you read Romaine Smith’s 
“How About Youngfolks in 
Rural Dixie?” in the March Pro- 
gressive Farmer? 
Well, what he said is backed up 
per cent by an important fea- 
ure article, “Our Teen-Agers, How 
bd Are Their Morals?” in a re- 
‘ent issue of Collier's Weekly, by 
‘Wo expert sociologists, Dr. Judson 
I, and Mary G. Landis. They say: 
Delinquency is actually declining 
“mong today’s young people, de- 
pite the outcries of alarmists. 
From 1949 through the first half of 
195] only about 15 per cent of the 


total number of arrests were among 
people under 21 years old. That is 
the lowest percentage of youthful 
arrests since the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation started publishing na- 
tional crime reports.” Continuing, 
this Collier’s article says: 

“A large per cent of our youngsters 
don’t even have time to get into mis- 
chief. They are either participating in 
or watching athletic events; they are 
Boy Scouts or Girl Scouts (a total of 
about 3,500,000 of them); they are 
carrying on 4-H club projects that 
keep them busy (about 2,000,000 more 
of them); they have lessons or special 
classes in art, music, or dancing; they 
have jobs by which they earn their 
spending money.” 
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Champion cattle protected by 
25 miles of American Fence 


“It is the best fence we have 
ever used on our farm.” 


SAYS MR. C. M. PIPPIN, ALBANY, GEORGIA. 





@ Seventeen-year old “Bubber” Pippin, a 4-H member, won Grand 
Champion and Reserve Champion at the 1950 Moultrie Livestock Show, 
and two Grand Championships at Albany Livestock Shows in 1949. Besides 
the champions, his father’s 3200 acres support a breeding herd of 100 Here- 
ford cows, and about 500 “stocker” cattle yearly. 

The diversity of such livestock operations requires well-fenced pastures, 
Mr. Pippin’s farm uses 25 miles of American Fence, and about the fence, 
Mr. Pippin says: “It is the best fence we have ever used on the farm. 
It is well put together and holds the heaviest livestock without any trouble. 
The oldest fence on the farm has been up for eighteen years and the cattle 
never break out.” 

Choose U-S-S American Fence for your farm. You’ll get the service and 
freedom from fencing worries that every good farmer needs. Low annual cost 
makes American Fence a profitable investment, 








The famous U-S-S Label on products made of steel is 
your guarantee of quality. The dealer who sells these 
products displays the U-S-S Emblem prominently. He 
sells the best . .. U-S-S American Fence and Tenne- 
seal V-Drain Roofing. 






TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION 
UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY, FAIRFIELD, ALABAMA 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 








AMERICAN FENCE 
TENNESEAL V-Drain ROOFING 








ee ee 








UNITED STATES 
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Busy and bustling... always getting hungry... 
and sometimes a little grimy, too. It takes modern 
appliances to keep your family well-fed and clean— 
a big refrigerator and roomy freezer for storing foods 
handily . . . an electric range for easier, better cooking 


Fat youl 





... and a water heater that keeps hot water flowing 
at all hours. For these big jobs, you need the most de- 
pendable appliances in the land—the Kelvinator line, 
now on display at your Kelvinator dealer’s. Visit him 
soon. See all the new extra-value Kelvinators! 


TiS july 




















New! ‘“‘Magic Cycle’’* 
Self-Defrosting Kelvinator 


Sensational engineering advancement. 
Defrosts automatically, yet uses no 
hot electric elements. Thus, frozen 
foods stay far below freezing even 
during defrosting. Cold-clear-to-the- 
floor. Giant “‘Cold-Seal” Freezer 
Chest. Handy Door Shelves. Every- 
thing you’ve ever wanted! 




















New! Two-Oven Range 
at a One-Oven Price! 


Lets you bake and broil at the same 
time. Cooks full meals automatically! 
Ovens are king-size, each with radiant- 
heat broiler. You get four 7-heat sur- 
face units, automatic oven pre-heat 
cut-off, lamp and oven-timer acces- 
sory ... everything for faster, better, 
thriftier, cleaner cooking! 


THERE ARE BETTER APPLIANCES FOR 


*Patent applied for. 


DIVISION OF NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


THEY’RE 





Oceans of Hot Water 
with a Kelvinator! 


Built for greater economy, longer life 
with thermostatic heat control, cold 
water baffle, improved heating ele- 
ments. Heavy Fiberglas insulation. 
Pressure-tested heavy- steel tanks. En- 
tirely automatic. Available in a wide 
variety of styles and sizes. Ask your 
Kelvinator dealer. 


THE FARM HOME... 


Kel useato! 


5 
Fe 
to. LG. 

?" j Sen =a" 
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Freezers You Can Trust.+ 
Kelvinator ! 

They embody 25 years’ experience ® 
building low-temperature cabinets for 
the food industries. Built with extr 
quality for extra years of service. Co™ 
venient Pastri-Rack and storage 
kets, interior floodlight, extra fas 


freezing compartment, table-height r 
with lock. Four models: 6 to 20 cu. 


L 






THE 


‘wugwnsive. ffime SALLIE HILL, Editor 


In This Issue: A PRETTY BUFFET TO ANNOUNCE THE ENGAGEMENT 
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| HAVE A 1952 WESTINGHOUS! 


FROST-FREE~ 


AUTOMATIC REFRIGERATOR 


You, too, can be truly free of all defrosting 
work and mess with a completely automatic 
Westinghouse Frost-FREE. 





— Ce It’s the refrigerator with the magic button 
that actually measures frost build-up and 
automatically defrosts only when needed. 





+ . . : 
Frost-FREE keeps ice cream and frozen foods (—s ny 
safely frozen always. . .even disposes of the 
frost water automatically. 





Plus . «« many other freedom-making features: / 


Giant Freeze Chest . .. Butter Keeper . . . Meat Keeper . . . two 
large Humidrawers . . . She lve — The ies. - space g valore that 
means fewer trips to market, -asier meal preparation, for you! 














... of course, 
it’s electric! 


Now going on at your \: -stinghouse 
rew freedom 


vou can BE SURE...1F ts Westinghouse gpa, come, the resto 


retailer’s. Learn how to win! 
See TV's Top Dramatic Show . .. WESTINGHOUSE STUDIO ONE... Every Week from homemaking work an: drudgery: 
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Miss Cantrell passes on to you some 
interesting and valuable informa- 
tion which home editors have col- 
lected while visiting Master Farm 


Families throughout the South. 


By ORIS CANTRELL 


of trying to see how long you can hoard it,” 
advise informed farm homemakers. Master 
Farm wives are fully qualified to give such advice. 
Many of them have been pioneers in home freezing. 
“When I gather vegetables,” says Mrs. Walter S. 
Thompson, Knox County, Tenn., “I gather a little 
extra and freeze a few packages at a time. I soon get 
anumber of packages with little work. 


‘| a frozen food while it is at its best instead 


“Our favorite cake for freezing is a pound cake 
and next, an angel food. When my cakes are cool, I 
wrap them in heavy waxed paper and put them in 
boxes that the cake will fit into. Tin boxes need only 
ireezer tape around the edge to seal them. I wrap 
cardboard boxes as I would any other package for 
the freezer. I freeze cupcakes the same way, with 
each one wrapped separately. If I fear that any of 
these will stick to the paper, I slip them into the 
freezing compartment of my refrigerator just long 
enough to chill them before wrapping.” 


“Of course, everybody knows hand-picked fruit 
and berries are the best and should be gotten into 
the freezer as soon after picking as possible.” This 
comes from Virginia Mistr who is a daughter-in-law 
of Mrs. A. Mistr, Henrico County, Va. 


“Our favorite peach is the Georgia Belle,” she con- 
tinues. “We like these peaches cut into pieces about 
sto % inch thick. Use % pound sugar to 4 pounds of 
fmuit, stir sugar in lightly, and add 1 teaspoon fresh 
lemon juice to each filled box of fruits. Lemon juice 
prevents darkening of fruit if it is served soon after 
it is thawed.” (Ascorbic acid, which you may buy 
fom drug stores, will help to hold the natural color 
fora longer period. Follow directions on the pack- 
age when using.) 


“To prepare frozen peaches for serving, run warm 
Water on the container, let it stand ten minutes, and 
fepeat the process. Do not open the container of 
ftozen peaches while they are thawing. Serve imme- 
tiately. The fruit should be ready to serve in about 
0 minutes,” Mrs. Mistr advises. 


The Dunbar Oswalds, Allendale County, S. C., 
enjoy seafood—especially shrimp. “We buy 50 or 75 
Pounds at a time right off the shrimp boat,” explains 
Mrs, Oswald, “and pack them in ice to take them 

e. We then wash them in salt water (1 cup salt 
0 1 gallon water), package in airtight containers, 
put them into the freezer.” 

“When I freeze berries and figs, I use 1 cup of 
‘ugar to about 3 cups of fruit, mix well and pack,” 
ports Mrs. May Daniel, Jackson Parish, La. “I 


aA! 


IT. 


sometimes slice or crush strawberries, but usually I 
leave them whole, and they do just as well.” 


“T like to freeze eggs during the season of the year 
when the price of eggs is lowest,” Mrs. Reginald 
Robinson, Acadia Parish, La., tells us. “For whole 
eggs, I break each egg first in a cup, then pour it in 
a bowl, breaking each yolk with a fork. I mix these 
just a little with a rotary beater, but not enough to 
create air bubbles. If I intend to use them scrambled 
or for omelets, I add 1 teaspoon of salt to each pint. 
For cakes or custards, I add 1 tablespoon of sugar. 


“Since our family is small, I pour the mixture into 
% pint cartons. I label the tops and put as many car- 
tons as I can into large stockinette bags. 

“A % pint carton holds 6 egg whites, which is a 
convenient number for cakes. When they are re- 
moved from the freezer, I let them thaw and reach 
room temperature before using. 


“When freezing yolks, it is best to add 2 table- 
spoons of corn syrup to a pint. Beat a little, but care- 
fully, to avoid air bubbles, and strain thoroughly 
with a wire sieve. Pour into plastic ice cube trays 
and freeze. Then remove and wrap in foil.” 


“We are especially fond of chicken a la king or 
creamed chicken,” writes Mrs. O. H. Wienges, Cal- 
houn City, S. C. “Some of the other party foods that 
I keep on hand are chicken salad sandwiches, cup- 
cakes, and cookies. In making cakes, I always use 
paper liners for muffin tins. I use a tin box for freez- 





$$$$ Win$25 $$$ 


Are you making full use of your gas or 
electric range? How do you use your broil- 
er, deep well, double and automatic ovens, 
appliance outlets, built-in pancake grids, 
warmer, and other good features? Write a 
letter of 300 words or less and tell how you 
get your money’s worth from your range. 
Mail your letter to Oris Cantrell, Home De- 
partment, Thé Progressive Farmer, Bir- 
mingham 2, Ala., by Aug. 15. We will pay 
$25 for the best letter. 
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Mrs. Edier Bares, Vermilion Parish, La., stores a wonderful variety of foods in her freezer. 


ing cookies, sealing it with transparent tape. All 
containers should be airtight. 


“Use your favorite basic punch recipe if you're 
planning a tea,” she advises. “This freezes easily and 
doesn’t take very much thawing. If conserving space 
in the freezer, omit water from recipe and add at 
serving time. Serve with flecks of ice in the punch. 
Spaghetti sauce, French bread and garlic butter can 
all be frozen, so just a few hours notice is all one 
needs for a supper party.” 

“In previous years, my sausage had a tendency to 
taste a bit strong after a while in the freezer,” Mrs. 
W. O. Crookshanks, Washington County, Tenn., 
tells us. “This year I baked my sausage (in cakes), 
cooled, packed in Cellophane bags, packaged, and 
froze. I put the gravy in the plastic containers and 
froze it, also. It had no hint of the rancid flavor. 
To prepare for a meal, I simply heat in the top of a 
double boiler.” 

“We butcher our own beef, and carry it to the 
freezer plant where trained workers chill the meat 
for at least 48 hours,” writes Mrs. L. A. Knott, For- 
rest County, Miss. “Then they cut it in 3- to 4- 
pound pieces, wrap and freeze it. The cost is only 
4 cents a pound for the processing. We store the 
frozen meat in our own box at home.” 


“Preparing fish for freezing is as simple as pre- 
paring fresh fish for cooking,” writes Mrs. Henry 
Blitch, Bulloch County, Ga. “To prepare, scale and 
dress the fish carefully, wash thoroughly, and cut 
off fins and head. Freeze fish on the same day that it 
is caught. Place fish in the refrigerator until ready 
to freeze. 

“For better packaging and easier serving, cut 
large fish into steaks or fillets. Wrap fish carefully in 
waxed paper, then in heavy aluminum foil. Place 
fish in middle of wrapping paper and bring sides 
together evenly. Lock seams by folding edges at 
least twice—until sheet fits fish snugly. Mold foil to 
contours of fish. Press down sides at each end. Lock- 
fold the ends under package and mold. Be sure all 
air is pushed out of package. 

“An ice glaze gives additional protection and 
should be used when you freeze small fish. Place 
unwrapped fish in freezer and freeze thoroughly. 
When frozen, take fish out and dip in near freezing 
water. Place fish again in freezer to harden the glaze. 
Repeat this process until a good glaze is formed. 
Then package fish.” 











“| like a kitchen where 
| can do all my chores...” ‘ 


Wouldn’t you like a kitchen that eliminates the to-and-fro woe of get- 
ting around to different chores every day? 

You can see at a glance how this kitchen does that. 

The lady who works here doesn’t have to trudge back and forth on 
wash day. She needn’t trot upstairs to sew. She has plenty of working 
surface for every chore from cutting patterns to starching clothes. All 
















she nee ‘ , : , é of us 
chore facilities are arranged within reaching distance without crowding aoe 
or confusion. ~~ on th 
. y 
All fixtures dovetail so neatly because they’re matched to fit together | only 
lete chore unit. The Crane Kitchen Queen sink, Laund atin inine voi 
as a complete chore unit. ihe Urane Aitchen Queen sink, Laundrette You can iron—all facilities are grouped You can clean—the Crane Kitchen was ( 
laundry tubs, cabinets and appliances go together, everything matches so that this chore doesn’t take the starch Queen sink is part of a complete, modern in lé 
. ° nm - . = out of you! water system—from pump to fixtures, signe 
because of Crane planning. That planning includes complete chore-cen- sig 
fe tex Aiton Rs Gt kitcl i You can launder—the Crane Laun- You can sew—how handy to just swing here 
ter units in different sizes to it your kitchen area. drette, made of gleaming Duraclay, out the sewing machine and get on with Au 
P ‘ ‘ P e ° ‘ otal dita ae cances. . ; dress! f 
Like more information? A free four-page idea folder gives informa- metelees Che signer maanen gga preter eee etc. 
tion on the chore-kitchen room arrangement and decoration. See your ay 


local Crane Plumbing Dealer. Or write to Crane Co., 836 S. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


Only Crane supplies the complete water system .. . from pump to faucet. 
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“Sweet are the uses of adversity; 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head; 
And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running 
brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 
Quotation from Act 2, Scene 1, 
“As You Like It” 


from William Shakespeare when Dr. Archibald 

Rutledge, poet and outdoorsman, led a group 
of us about his goodly acres at Hampton Plantation 
near Charleston, S. C. This 2,000-acre plantation 
on the Southern bank of the Santee River is the 
only Southern plantation, as far as we know, that 
has been handed down from father to son since it 
was originally bought (by Dr. Rutledge’s ancestor) 
in 1686. Edward Rutledge, next to the youngest 
signer of the Declaration of Independence, lived 
here in the beautiful Georgian house by the river. 


| recently had reasons to recall the above lines 


Author of books and articles on nature, hunting, 
etc., Dr. Archibald Rutledge has an unusual aware- 
ness of the plants and animals that haunt his almost 
primeval forest. You have probably read several of 
this writer's articles in The Progressive Farmer. 
Attracted to the cypress trees, I queried this famous 
authority about the cypress knees. This tree, so 
coveted for its long-lasting wood, grows in swampy 
sections—often in the water. I learned that the 
cypress knees grow all around the tree at base and 
roots and they serve as the breathing apparatus for 
the tree. Then Dr. Rutledge gave me what I’m 
pleased to call “a sermon”—not in stones—but a 
sermon at all events: 

“We should notice that only certain cypress knees 

have beauty. As we search through the swamps for 
those that are worth gathering, we come now and 
then to one that has an individual look because of 
its curious shape. Now and then we find a knee 
that has been scarred by a wild boar sharpening 
its tusks or by a buck rubbing his horns, or by a 
limb or tree falling on it. Any wound in the process 
of healing will cause a bump or burl on the knee. 
The beauty is usually in proportion to the number 
of wounds. In the same way, the human character 
ismost beautifully in much the same way developed 
by difficulty and opposition.” 
_ Immediately after the knee is cut, it should be 
immersed in hot water (boiling) for about two 
hours. Then all the bark will peel off easily. As 
soon as the knee has thoroughly dried, it should be 
tubbed down with furniture wax. 

It is possible, I learned further, to secure two 
effects: As the rough outer bark comes off with 
boiling water, a lovely shade of red color appears 
in varying degrees, ranging from mahogany to wal- 
nut. If that red layer is removed, you will get the 
color of curly or bird’s-eye maple. A word of cau- 
tion—don’t go below this layer, as the wood be- 
neath is coarse-grained and spongy in effect. 

The cypress knee bowl in the picture on this page 


opposite. 
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These and other cypress knees shown on this page are from the Hampton Plantation swamps. 


Miss Hill reports on a visit to one of 
the South’s best-loved authors, Dr. 
Archibald Rutledge, and his ancient 
Hampton Plantation ...a June wed- 
ding which featured crepe myrtle... 
and eight flowers that gave beauty 


to a 5- mile jaunt on a summer day. 


By SALLIE HILL 


is the result of a tremendous drouth in the swamp 
at some time, followed by a devastating fire in 
which the original cypress knee was burned. Na- 
ture through many years threw up this outer coat- 
ing around the burned knee, forming a cypress 


_ bowl. These bowls are very rare. The sculpturelike 


knees take on different forms for different people. 
... The tall knee in the center appears to me to be 
like the Virgin and Child. In the small knee at the 
right, I can see Jingoro’s Three Wise Monkeys of 
Japan (or Three Mystic Monkeys) that stand above 
the royal stables in Nikko, Japan—Mizaru, See No 
Evil, right; Kikazaru, Hear No Evil, center; Iwa- 


The very light-colored two-pronged knee is a rare specimen, 
as it is a natural graft. Here are some examples of cypress 
knees from the original state to the waxed stage. The wide, 
irregular-shaped piece will be made into a lamp 
on one side, an ink bottle will fit into little bowl 
Note very rare heart-shaped shield. 


zaru, Speak No Evil, left. While some of these 
forms are beatuiful in themselves, many are used in 
effecting flower arrangements. 

June is the accepted month of “hearts and flow- 
ers.” As a rule, we are prone to think that no 
wedding is complete without its background of 
roses, smilax, calla lilies. . . . Lovely as these con- 
ventional wedding flowers are, isn’t it gratifying to 
hear that Sue Bowers, a South Carolina bride, 
achieved an effect in wedding decorations that is 
both beautiful and original? Decorations were done 
with palms, ferns, and white crepe myrtle. Brides- 
maids carried bouquets of watermelon pink crepe 
myrtle with matching ribbon. The bride’s bouquet 
of white oleanders and white orchids was a de- 
parture from the usual, but was most effective. 
These and many other home-grown flowers offer 
unusual possibilities for wedding decorations. Want 
to write us about those you have used or seen? 

On a June day during a 5-mile jaunt, I jotted 
down this list of flowers which were blooming in 
profusion and which Southern homemakers tell me 
they find most rewarding . . . lavender and white 
Roses of Sharon; blue hydrangeas; old-fashioned 
paradise plant; fragrant vitex burdened with its 
load of purple spikes; petunias; gold and red 
cannas; honeysuckle, climbing or growing out of 
bounds and covering old fences and walls; grace- 
ful, fragrant, abelia “bells” whose flowers are a 
kind of dividend from this worthy evergreen shrub. 
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Ipana stops 
Tell-Tale Mouth” 





Yes, using lpana® regularly—after 
eating and whenever your mouth 
tastes stale—keeps breath and 
teeth cleaner all day and evening. 


This gives you the finest ’round-the- 
clock protection possible. 


And it reduces tooth decay one of 













Products of Bristol-Myers 


"round-the-clock! 





STOPS MOUTH ODOR 2¢ it CLEANS TEETH 
and! REDUCES TOOTH DECAY / 


the most effective ways known. 
Ipana contains all the ingredients 
necessary for complete mouth hy- 
giene, including two cleansing and 
purifying ingredients found in no 
other leading tooth paste. 

Try it. Check the clean, keen, lasting 
freshness Ipana gives your whole 
mouth. Get this tooth paste that is 
time-tested and proved in use by 
millions! 


ROUNO-THE-CLOCK PROTECTION 





Ve ANAK 


TOOTH PASTE 















Choose a Diamond With Care 


A former home editor had the pleasant task 


of helping to select her engagement ring. Her 


experience proved there’s a lot to consider. 


By MARQUETTA 
GRISWOLD 


As told to Ruth Ryan 


—— will we choose 
your diamond engage- 
ment ring?” asked my fiance. 
“Shall I, or shall we, pick it 
out?” he continued. 

Although I thought it 
would be more romantic to 
be surprised, I’m glad now 
we decided to choose the ring 
together. Now I appreciate 
my ring not only for the 
pledge it represents, but also 
as a jewel in its own right. 
For example, I believed that 
the bigger a diamond was, 
the more valuable it became. That 
isn't necessarily so, we found. 


Besides the business of choosing 
the stone, we were confronted with 
the problem of deciding how we 
were going to allot the limited 
amount of money we had to invest 
in a ring. Should we economize on 
the mounting and put the extra 
money in the stone? Would it be 
better to buy one stone, or several 
smaller stones? Should we pick a 
larger one of lesser quality, or a 
smaller one of better quality? 

We found many interesting theo- 
ries. In considering the problem of 
choosing between a solitaire, which 
is a single gem in a mounting, and 
a ring with side diamonds, we were 
reminded that later the value of the 
ring—say if we wanted a loan on it 
—would be determined by the cen- 
ter stone. Then, too, you pay pro- 
portionately more for the cutting of 
the side diamonds. So everything 
being equal, you would realize 
more value on the single stone ring. 

Some companies assure you full 
exchange privilege on your dia- 
mond when turned in later on a 
ring of its brand of greater value. 

We decided to economize on our 
mounting since platinum costs so 
much more than gold. Lovely white 
and natural gold mountings can be 
had for moderate cost. 


As for the value of the stone, we 
quickly realized that we must de- 
pend upon a reliable jeweler; estab- 
lished, reputable diamond com- 
pany; and nationally advertised 
brands for our guide in quality. 

For instance, only an experi- 


The choice of a diamond is important. Se 
lect your wedding bands at the same time, 





a 


enced diamond man equipped with 
special lighting and a loupe (which 
is a magnifying glass) can be sure 
of a diamond’s color. Even he 
would have difficulty comparing 
the color of two diamonds, unless 
it were done at the same time and 
under exactly the same lighting 
conditions. So does the layman have 
trouble discerning the other factors 
—clarity, cut, and weight — which 
determine the value of a diamond. 


It is well for you to understand 
the factors which determine the 
value of your diamond. Of the four 
factors, weight is the least impor 
tant. Give consideration first to 
color, clarity, and cut. The weight 
of a diamond is measured in carats. 
The unit smaller than a carat is 4 
point; there are 100 points to the 
carat. You'll find the larger the 
diamond, the higher the cost per 
carat for any given grade, sinc 
larger diamonds are a great deal 
more scarce than smaller diamonds. 

There are many shades in dia 
monds—all the way from blue to yel- 
low, brown, and even black. A tint 
of yellow, brown, or black, how- 
ever, reduces the value of the stone. 
As for clarity, the finest diamonds 
regularly sold in engagement rings 
have the white clarity of a drop of 
pure water. A diamond is judg 
flawless if there are no internal and 
external blemishes, carbon spots, 
other inclusions visible when it 5 
magnified 10 times its size. Even i 
a diamond is free from flaws, eve? 
if it is crystal clear, it can still 
ruined by being badly proportion 
for maximum brilliance, and by be 
ing inexpensively cut. 


— ea 





main confidential if desired. 





Address your popularity and etiquette problems to Ruth Rya®, 
The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. Enclose stamped, 
self-addressed envelope, or 3 cents in postage plus complete name 
and address. Letters receive personal answer by mail and will re 
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By Betty Jones 


> 

749 —Flower-Scal- 

loped pillowcases for 

you to embroider. 

Four hot iron transfer 
designs included. 











Modern Heirloom lovely table 
doily set includes place mats, 
bread and butter plate doily, 


and goblet doily to crochet. 






qued on the cloth center. 


* 





To order instruction leaflets: 


Twenty-cent and 5-cent items 


will be mailed separately. Send 


your order to Betty Jones, Home 
Jepartment, The Progressive 
armer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 


en 














590—Wishing tow- 
els make delightful 
i Hot iron trans- 


4 fer ‘designs. 
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FOR WOMEN WHo 
LIVE BY THE cLock 
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HAT BY JOHN CARTER 


Grape Arbor is a 19-inch 
doily that you will enjoy cro- 
cheting and owning. 





> 
Flower Show table doily may 
be made in beautiful pastels. 
Crocheted flowers are appli- 





Kitchen Judy is a clever little 
ift. She wears pot holder hat 
and dishcloth dress. 





749—Pillowcases.. ..............-+. 


Flower Show doily.................. 5 
Grape Arbor doily 
OD ON | a eee 5 cents 
Modern Heirloom set 


“Take 8 minitlts. at-ninkte 


..to cleanse your face with Cara Nome 
Cleansing Cream, Cold Cream, or Spe- 
cial Cleansing Cream. This softens and 
loosens surface impurities that tend to 
clog pores and interfere with their na- 
tural functions.Cream is easily removed 
with tissues. 
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.to pat your face briskly with Cara 
Nome Skin Freshener (or Astringent, if 
your skin is oily). This removes surplus 
a? skin vibrant freshness! 


ae 
Rs d 
AA 


. to massage with a softening lubri- 
cant. Use Cara Nome Skin Cream or 
Skin Oil. This helps keep skin smooth 
and soft. 








/ 

“Take 4 wuwiiles tach mawung 
...to stimulate surface circulation with 
Cara Nome Skin Freshener or Astrin-~ 
gent. This leaves complexion dewy 
fresh, clean—ready for Cara Nome Skin 
Lotion (for oily skin)...or Cara Nome 
Make-Up Stick foundation for dry skin, 
as a make-up base. 





...to apply one of the delicate shades 
of Cara Nome Face Powder. Then Cara 
Nome Lipstick...and you’re ready for 
the day —radiantly lovely! 


(> = 


Cara Nome Cosmetics are hypo-aller- 
‘genic... carefully compounded of safe, 
pure, mild ingredients. 


CARA NOME (olbtiive Tips fre Summit... 


CARA NOME CREAM DEODOR- CARA NOME COLOGNE...a CARA NOME POWDERED PER- 


ANT is delightfully fragrant, non- warm weather friend! Linger- FUME ... finely grained, imbued 
greasy, light-textured. Vanishes ing fragrance...refreshing after with lovely Cara Nome essence. 
quickly, won’t stain..... $Sc* yourbath ...... 4 oz.,$1.50* Long-lasting ......... $1.50* 


For TH one woman inten wilh Soniaitive Skin 


CARA NOME 


Sold at G23 Drug Stores Everywhere 
2S & ¥ 


Creams, Oils, Lotions and Face Powder... $1.10. Astringent 








$1.35. Make-Up Stick... $1.50. (*Plus Federal Tax) 
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with CLABBER GIRL 





This recipe is economical be- 
cause it makes use of twokinds 
of left-overs — ham and corn 
...also, the recipe makesa very 
little meat go a long way... 
fritters and syrup make an 
interesting and unusual main 
course for lunch or supper... 
fritters are quick to mix and 
quick - cooking, feather-light 
inside and crispy outside. 








1} cups sifted all-purpose flour 
2 teaspoons Clabber Girl Baking Powder 
1 teaspoon salt 
2 eggs, well beaten 
4 cup milk 
2 tablespoons shortening, melted 
1 cup finely diced left-over ham ot 
luncheon meat 
1 cup drained left-over cooked or 
canned whole kernel corn 
Sift flour, baking powder and salt 
into mixing bowl. Combine exzgs, 
milk and melted shortening; add to 
flour mixture all at once. Stir just 
enough to mix. Fold in ham and 
corn. Drop heaping teaspoonfuls 
into deep fat heated to365°-375°F. 
Fry three or four minutes or until 
golden brown, turning occasional- 
ly. Lift out and drain on absorbent 
paper. Serve hot with syrup — 
three fritters per serving. 


CLABBER GIRL 


WODOER WiTH 
THE /Scahatced C BLE ACTION 


HULMAN & COMPANY TER 





You are sure to get just 
the right rise in your mix- 
ing bowl, followed by that 
final rise to light and fluffy 
flavor in the oven: That's 
the story of Clabber Girl's 
balanced double action. 














Guard Your Scab 


as you guard your complexion 





BS 


You do something instantly if blemishes or clogged 
pores appear on your face, ruining your complex- 
ion. Remember, YOUR SCALP IS SKIN, tool 
Dandruff, dry crusts are a warning that your scalp 
needs the same care and attention you give your 
complexion! Try GLOVER'S 3-WAY MEDICINAL 
TREATMENT, leaves hair lovelier, healthier. 


GLOVER’S 3-way 
MEDICINAL TREATMENT 


for your Scalp and Hair 


GLOVER'S MANGE MEDICINE, medicinal compound 
for flaky, scaly scalp and excessive falling hair. 
GLO-VER BEAUTY SOAP SHAMPOO, contains no 
hair drying detergents, no free alkali, no alcohol. 
Made from finest pure soap. GLOVER'S IMPERIAL 
HAIR TONIC, Non-Alcoholic, ANTISEPTIC. Kills 
dandruff germs on contact. 

At all Drug Counters. Write TODAY for FREE TRIAL 
of all 3 Glover Products, Send Name, Address, 10¢ to 
cover packaging and postage to 






vet 
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R’S, Dept. 7A6, $” Guaranteed by © 
‘ y 
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45 apycanseo Wine 





THE U. S$. DEPT. 
AGRICULTURE 
SAYS: 






“A steam pressure canner 
is required for processing 
meats, practically all vege- 
tables except tomatoes and 
other non-acid foods. is not safe 


ner is available.” 


te can 
such foods at home unless a pressure can- 





FOR EASIER, SAFER, BETTER 


HOME CANNING 
ALWAYS use a... 


For the best in home canning, smart thrifty 
homemakers use (National) Presto PREs- 
SURE CANNERS. (No more of the old-fash- 
ioned, unsafe, open-kettle or oven methods.) 

Take the guess-work out of homecanning. 


perfect resul! 


Your choice of two sizes, equipped with wire 
instruce 


canning basket ond 128-page illustrated 
tion and recipe book. 


21-quert—Holds 7 quart or 18 pint or 4 half- 


gallon jars, 





16-quart—Holds quart or 9 pint jars. 
A a 3 es cre sold. 
NATIONAL PRESSURE COOKER COMPANY 


onsin 


World’s largest Monufacturer of Pressure Cookers. 











Helps for Homemakers 
Order These for Your Farm Home Library 


Handicraft 


( With this Fabbrola table and bench 


you can easily serve a picnic lunch 
or regular meal under your favorite 
shade tree. Wheels at one end 
make it no trouble at all to move. 

25 cents. 


You have flowers in your garden, 
so why not Make Your Own Cor- 
sage. 5 cents. 


0 Make Copper Match Boxes to perk 


0 


up your kitchen. 5 cents. 
Our Shine Kit and Hamper No. 
280 is just right for your bathroom. 
We have only a limited supply of 
this leaflet and reserve the right 
to make substitutions when our 
supply is exhausted. 25 cents. 


Food Preservation 


0 


June is the month for Canning 
Fruits. Miss Imlay gives you step- 
by-step instructions. 5 cents. 
Learn How To Can Vegetables 


from our leaflet which gives ap- 
proved methods. 5 cents. 


Make Jam and Jelly in a Jiffy by 
using commercial pectin. 5 cents. 
With The Know-How of Canning 


Fruits you can soon fill your pantry 
shelves. 5 cents. 


Freeze Your Meat, Butter, and 
Eggs while they are plentiful and 
enjoy them later. 5 cents. 


DO Do you have The Know-How ¢ 
Making Fruit Preserves? Our leg. 
let includes strawberry, chery. 
plum, and many other recipes fo 
making delicious preserves. 

5 cents, 


Food 


(1 Make Good Homemade Drinks fo 
children and grown-ups. They’ 
love you for it. 5 cents, 

1 Does your family like to go camp. 
ing? Camp Cooking Is Easy. It; 
fun, too, if you know how. 5 cents, 


0 If your garden is what we think it 
is, you ]l want Vegetables —Neu 
and Old Ways To Serve Them. 

5 cents, 


C— Is someone in your family too thin? 
Try these Milk Recipes to help get 
him to eat good, nourishing food 

5 cents, 


C It’s hot weather now and time for 
Our Favorite Dessert, Ice Cream. 
We've included both old-fashioned 
freezer ice creams as well as thos 
made in the refrigerator trays. 

5 cents. 


(] When you plan your picnic menu, 
you'll need Selected Southern Sal- 
ads and Sandwiches. The recipes 
in this leaflet were all contributed 
by Southern homemakers. 

25 cents. 


Entertainment 


(0 June weddings call for Showers- 
Lots of Them. 5 cents, 


0 June brides, let us help you with 
Plans for Your Wedding. 5 cents. 


(C If you are a June bride of former 
years, maybe you'd like help o 
Your Wedding Anniversary. 

5 cents. 


0 A birthday is always an excuse for 
a party. So Let’s Havea Birthday 
Party. 5 cents. 








0 For real Southern charm and comfortable living, build our two- 
story colonial House Plan No. 5. You will like the large, airy 
kitchen and convenient laundry area. The guest wing makes 
entertaining easy. A few of the many desirable features are con- 
venient traffic paths, bathroom on pron | 
and privacy for each member of the family. 


0 Our House Plan Booklet gives a full description of all of our 


house plans. 


floor, large screened porch, 
Blueprints $2. 


15 cents. 














Check carefully the leaflets and booklets you desire, and mail to Home 
Deyesteneet, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. No c.0.d. 
orders, please. Don’t forget to enclose money and coupon (below) giving 


your name and address. 


——ae 
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For a delightful change, serve iced coffee with Chicken Fruit Salad. 


Refreshing Summer Salads 


By MARY 


OTHING adds more zest to 
summer meals than a cool, de- 
icious salad with a tangy dressing. 
Can you think of a more painless 
nethod of serving your family those 
important vitamins they will get 
fom fresh fruits and vegetables? 
Chicken and fresh fruits combine 
favors to make a good salad. They 
add up to a tasty bit just right for a 
hot-weather luncheon or a supper. 
Do try it. 


Chicken Fruit Salad 


3cups cooked 
chicken 

| cup apples 

| cup pineapple 


1 cup grapefruit 
sections 
mayonnaise 
water cress 
Combine chicken with diced ap- 
ples, well drained pineapple tidbits, 
ud diced grapefruit sections. Mix 
well. Add enough mayonnaise to 
wld ingredients together. Serve on 
water cress with additional mayon- 
aise if desired. Yield: 8 servings. 


Tossed Garden Salad 


This “must” recipe comes from 
Emestine Grafton, head of the Ex- 
tsion Division, Virginia Library 
Commission, and our 1951 “Women 
ifthe Year” in service to Virginia 
am families. Miss Grafton lets us 
on a secret: She is an avid gar- 
dener and quite an herb enthusiast. 

| head of lettuce 


2 large tomatoes 
4 fresh garden 


bunch of lemon 
balm or verbena 
(approximately 


onions, 5 leaves) 
including tops 8 to 12 stuffed 
bunch of chives olives 


(6 to 8 spikes) 2 or 3 tablespoons 


bleu cheese 
Y2 teaspoon salt 

Cut the vegetable pieces large 
ind the herbs small. Never add the 
wd dressing until the salad is 
‘tved at the table. Use a dressing 
mde of % cup olive oil, % cup 

mn juice or vinegar, pinch of 
ulic powder, pinch of salt, and 
pinch of paprika. 


Congealed Salad or Dessert 


Mrs. C. §. Bunn, wife of Master 
famer Bunn, Nash County, N. C., 
ates this dish as one which has met 


AUTREY 


family acceptance at the Bunn 
Farm. Here is the method. 


1 package lemon- Y2 cup grapefruit 
flavored gelatin juice 
1 cup hot water 2 oranges 


Ya cup pineapple 2 bananas 
juice 3 slices pineapple 
Dissolve gelatin in hot water and 
add fruit juices. Set in refrigerator 
until thick and partially congealed. 
Meanwhile, slice oranges and ba- 
nanas and dice pineapple. Fold into 
thickened gelatin and return to re- 
frigerator until serving time. Top 
with whipped cream and garnish 
with red or green cherries. 


Garlic Cream Dressing 


This superb dressing is good on 
a tossed salad, according to Alma 
Hale, home agent of Ward County, 
Tex. It should be made early in the 
day and allowed .-to ripen. 

Cut a clove of garlic in small 
pieces on a chopping board and 
sprinkle with 2 teaspoons salt. Mash 
salt and garlic together with flat side 
of a knife blade. Continue rubbing 
the garlic until it is completely 
blended with the salt. Combine the 
garlic-salt mixture with % cup salad 
oil, % cup of vinegar, % cup heavy 
cream, and pepper to taste. Shake 
well before serving. 


Buttermilk Salad Dressing 


One of our very choicest dress- 
ings is simply made. Do give the 
buttermilk dressing a whirl on your 
menu some summer day. Serve it on 
leaf lettuce, fresh tender chard, or 
mustard, cabbage, turnip, or beet 
slaw, as well as cooked vegetables 
or fruit. 

2 tablespoons flour 1% teaspoon celery 

1 teaspoon dry seed 

mustard 2 tablespoons 

1Y teaspoons salt sugar — 

Vg teaspoon V3 cup vinegar 

paprika 1 cup buttermilk 

Combine dry ingredients in top 
of double boiler. Add vinegar and 
buttermilk and cook over boiling 
water, stirring constantly, until 
thick. Cover and cook 10 minutes. 
Chill and serve. 
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DRINK STARLAC 
FOR HEALTHFUL 
NOURISHMENT! YOULL 
LOVE ITS GOOD TASTE! 















COOK WITH STARLAC 
FOR NUTRITION 
AND ECONOMY! 
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Bordens STARLAC 


makes 5 quarts 
nonfat milk 2%. 94. aur 


Starlac, nonfat dry milk, is top- 
quality pasteurized milk, with only 
the water and fat taken out. 


You simply put back the water, mix 
for less than a minute. Then store in 
your refrigerator just like any milk. 


When you see how your family 
loves the good taste of Starlac—and 
you discover how thrifty Starlac is 
for cooking and whipping — you'll 
know why millions of smart house- 
wives use Starlac every day. 





Ask your grocer for Starlac, today! 
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BORDEN’S GUARANTEE 


Except for the fat, a quart of Starlac gives you the same amount 
of nourishment as a quart of top-quality milk. Every quart of 
Starlac gives you: 

PROTEINS for tissue growth and repair. 

CALCIUM for strong teeth and bones. 

OTHER MINERALS for maintaining good health. 

B VITAMINS for healthier nerves. 

CARBOHYDRATES for energy and pep. 
1. Borden guarantees that Starlac nonfat milk is protein-protected by an 
exclusive Borden process: The goodness and nourishment cannot escape. 
That’s why Starlac always tastes so good! 2, Borden guarantees that 


Starlac uses top-quality milk from tested herds only. 3, Borden guaran- 
tees that Starlac is purity-tested 24 times. 


OVVVV VY VV YY YY 
OCOCOOOOOOOQOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOQUOUQ007 


©The Borden Company 
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*Slightly higher in some neighborhoods 


IF IT’S BORDEN’S — IT’S GOT TO BE GOOD! 
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: for Premium 


Protection, get the Lid with the vy 
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Switch to 


BALL 


You pay no more — you can’t buy better! 





You home-can to save money and flavor—to eat better 
for less. Make sure of those savings. Get the canning lids 
with the difference. That difference is the DOME, origi- 
nated by BALL to end “guesswork sealing.” Here’s why 
Ball Dome Lids give you premium protection on every jar: 


| Famous 


| Saal ™ 


| ouen- {PAT SEAL... 


Just press to test. When Dome is down, 
jar is sealed. So easy! So sure! Dome 
Lids have cream-white enamel lining 
over special gold lacquer, red. rubber 
seal and other plus features — yet cost 
no more than old-fashioned “flat tops.” 
Save all you can. Get Ball Dome Lids! 


FREE BOOKLET! 


Send postcard for ‘Ball Canning 
and Freezing Recipes''— includes 
latest methods, timetables. Ball 
Bros. Co., Dept. PF2, Muncie, Ind. 


Remember... 


only Gut JARS come 


with BALL 


Ee 
















June Flower Tips 


You can grow azaleas just as beautiful as these. 
Get ready now for a start next planting season. 


By L. A. 


AKE a second planting of 

some of the quick-growing 
annual flowers: candytuft, centau- 
rea, cosmos, lobelia, marigold, por- 
tulaca, petunia, and zinnia. 

2. If you have to plant flower 
seed in a place that’s a little shady, 
choose those that are best suited 
for such spots. Here are a few: 
candytuft, larkspur, lobelia, nastur- 
tium, bleedingheart, and vinca. 

3. Mildew often damages zin- 
nias. Watch for it and keep it un- 
der control by dusting often with 
sulphur. The same holds true for 
crepe myrtle. 

4. To make zinnia plants bushier 
and stronger, pinch out the center 
bud as soon as two sets of leaves 
have formed. 

5. If ants are troublesome in 
your flower beds or elsewhere, give 
them a dose of chlordane. It will 
get them quick. 

6. To prolong blooming season 
of both annual and perennial flow- 
ers, cut off all faded blooms, keep 
down weeds and grass, water as 
often as needed, and keep the bed 
well mulched. 

7. A heavy mulch is good for 
practically all flowers. Make it 3 or 
4 inches thick. Use any material. 

8. Water the lawn, flowers, and 
shrubbery when needed. Don’t 
give light sprinklings frequently, as 
this draws the roots close to the 
surface and usually does more 


NIVEN 


harm than good. Soak the ground 
and leave it alone until it’s dry. 

9. For large chrysanthemum 
blooms this fall, keep these plants 
growing by feeding and watering 
them liberally. 

10. When planting dahlias, 
place the corms 4 or 5 inches deep 
in heavy clay soils, and 6 to7 
inches in light sandy soil. 

11. Cut back the tops of spring- 
flowering bulbs only after these 
tops have died down. 

12. Dig, divide, and replant 
bearded iris if it is too thick. 

13. Don’t water and feed Nam 
dinas heavily during summer. This 
lessens their ability to produce ber- 
ries. Give fertilizer in late winter. 

14. Give two- or three-year-old 
Nandinas a double handful of phos- 
phate fertilizer to help them hold 
their berries. This has no bearing 
on late-winter fertilizer application 

15. Keep camellias and azaleas 
well watered and fed because they 
are producing buds now for next 
year’s bloom. 

16. Help newly set shrubs and 
trees through the summer by water- 
ing and mulching. This often 
means the difference between theit 
living and dying. 

17. Prune your climbing roses 
now or as soon as they have fi- 
ished blooming. Thin out old canes, 
and head back just enough to keep 
in bounds. 











The Flower Lover’s Guidebook 


- # Are ants taking control of your lawn? Did you 
know that June is a good month to apply a phos- 
phate fertilizer to Nandina bushes? Are you w0D- 
dering about the proper time to prune running ané 
rambling roses? “The Flower Lover's Guidebook 
is a true guide for home flower growers. Genera 
tasks for each month are listed in a special chaptet- 
Subjects. of special interest, such as azaleas, © 
mellias, dahlias, are also given close attention. Order your copy of 
“The Flower Lover’s Guidebook” for 50 cents from your nearest Pro- 
gressive Farmer office—Dallas, Raleigh, Memphis, or Birmingham. 
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HAT is prettier than waxy snapbeans; fresh, 
lush greens; tender English peas; or plump 
berries all fresh with dew on a June morning? 


Perhaps no prettier, but a bit more satisfying, are the 
same foods in jars on your pantry shelf. 


Preparing Vegetables for Processing 

Wash vegetables carefully and discard all over-ma- 
ture, over-ripe, bruised, decayed, or withered ones. 
Wash, husk, shell, or otherwise prepare enough vege- 
tables to fill one pressure canner. Precook enough vege- 
tables in one saucepan for one or two jars. While put- 
ting this into jars, precook the next batch. Precook all 
nonacid vegetables according to directions. Fill jars 
with boiling hot vegetable, leaving a head space. Cover 
with liquid and add salt. Wipe rim with a clean, damp 
cloth. Seal according to manufacturer’s directions. 


Snapbeans 

Select only young, tender beans. Wash, string, and 
cut or break into 4-inch lengths. Cover with boiling 
water and precook for five minutes. Pack beans into 
hot, sterilized jars, leaving a head space of % inch. Work 
out bubbles, Add % teaspoon salt per pint. Cover with 
liquid in which beans were cooked. Adjust covers on 
glass jars according to directions. Process in pressure 
canner at 10 pounds’ pressure: pint jars, 20 minutes; 
quart jars, 25 minutes. One bushel or 30 pounds beans 
will fill 15 to 20 quarts” 


Baby Beets 

Select tiny beets 1 to 1% inches in diameter. Wash, 
cut off tops leaving about 1 inch. Cover with boiling 
water and precook for about 15 minutes or until peel 
will slip off. Pack into hot, sterilized jars, leaving % 
inch head space. Add % teaspoon salt per pint. Cover 
with liquid in which beets were cooked. Work out 
bubbles. Adjust covers on glass jars according to direc- 
tions. Process in pressure canner at 10 pounds: pint 
jars, 25 minutes; quart jars, 55 minutes. Complete seal 
according to manufacturer's directions. One bushel of 
topped beets will yield 17 to 20 quarts. 


Syrup for Canning 
Amount of 
Type of Amount Water or 
Syrup of Sugar Fruit Juice For Fruits 
Thin % cup lcup Sweet apples, pine- 
apple, cherries, figs 
Medium % cup 1 cup Apricots, berries, sour 
apples, grapes, pears, 
peaches, and plums 
Thick leup Sour cherries, goose- 
berries, and rhubarb 
Mix the sugar and water, stir until dissolved, and 
bring to boiling before pouring over cold packed fruit 
or adding fruit to precook. 
Berries 
Gather berries in small containers just before canning. 
Remove caps and stems. Place small quantities in col- 
ander and wash by dipping up and down in water. Pack 
in hot quart or pint jars. Cover with boiling hot, me- 
dium syrup, and seal according to manufacturer’s direc- 
tions. Process in boiling water bath for 20 minutes. Re- 
move from water bath. 


Sour Cherries 
Pull from stems, wash, and pit. Fill hot jars, cover 
with boiling thick syrup, and seal according to manu- 
facturer’s instructions. Process for 20 minutes in boiling 
water bath. To can sour cherries for pies, use a thin 
syrup or water. 
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if you don’t get 50% more glasses 
of jam and jelly with Sure-Jell 
Pectin’s Short-Boil Recipes!* 


A Product of General Foods 


We make this offer so you can prove to yourself that you get 50% 
more glasses of jam and jelly with Sure-Jell’s Short-Boil Recipes 
than with slow, tedious long boiling! Here’s why: 


One-minute boil—saves precious juice and flavor! 
Coded for freshness—you know Sure-Jell is fresh! 


60 kitchen-tested recipes—for perfect results, follow recipes 
exactly. 


Highly concentrated—made from natural fruit pectin, the ‘‘jelly- 
ing’ substance found in varying amounts in all fruits, Sure-Jell 
is a highly concentrated powdered fruit pectin product. 


IT’S A FACT! 
Almost 290,000,000 


*HERE’S ALL YOU Do 
to get triple your money back: 


glasses of jam and wine don't get 50% more jam and jelly 
= a “ure- € , ths 
jelly were made with with ordinary long a Recipes than 
Sure-Jell in 1951— — Panel of Sure-Jel] rb wa ‘ja 
lia Thc ees on ot eer on it) to Sure-Jell, Dept oa 
‘ ark Ave., N. Y. 17,N. Y. . , 
many as were made 
with all other powdered 


pectins combined. 
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What To Know and Do 


About 


By B. E. WASHBURN, M.D. 


staF my Charlie really does have a 

heart disease, he'll never get 
well, will he?” Mrs. Brown tearfully 
asked her doctor. 

“On the contrary, Mrs. Brown,” 
replied her doctor. “Records show 
that many who 
have heart disease 
live to a ripe old 
age and continue 
to enjoy life. Some 
forms of the dis- 
ease are really seri- 
ous and require 
great care, while 
others are quickly 
improved when 
simple directions for everyday living 
are followed.” 





Dr. Washburn 





“What do you think caused my 
child to have this trouble?” she asked 
with great concern. 

“It’s hard to say,” the doctor told 
her. “Sometimes infectious diseases 
lead to chronic heart impairment. 
Among these are diphtheria, scarlet 
fever, tonsillitis, acute rheumatic 
fever, and pneumonia. For this rea- 
son, children should be protected 
against infections by vaccinations 


Heart Disease 


and by the avoid- 
ance of contact with 
sick persons. 

“Since we do not 
yet have the means 
of immunizing against many of the 
infections, especially rheumatic fever 
and tonsillitis, it is the duty of every 
parent to get immediate and proper 
treatment for a child who may have 
contracted one of these diseases. 
Heart disease is sometimes caused by 
bad teeth, undernourishment, over- 
strain, overweight, and lack of regu- 
lar hours.” 





“What are the symptoms of heart 
disease?” was Mrs. Brown’s next 
question. “Shortness of breath?” 


“Not necessarily. However, ab- 
normal and sustained shortness of 
breath should not be ignored. If it 
is accompanied by pain in the chest 
and about the heart, and by swelling 
of the ankles, it may indicate an over- 
worked and overtired heart. When 
such symptoms appear, a doctor 
should be consulted to find the cause 
and give advice regarding treatment. 

“Hardening of the arteries in older 
folks is a common cause of shortness 





of breath and a tired heart. This is 
a condition in which the arteries be- 
come hard and lose their elasticity, 
thus placing an extra burden upon 
the heart. When this 
occurs, the patient 
cannot walk as fast 
as usual or do his 
regular work with- 
out becoming short 
of breath and having 
pains around the 
heart. The patient 
should avoid unusual 
and sudden or tiring 
exertion. In other words, he should 
protect his heart by leading a quiet 
and well regulated life,” advised her 
family physician. 

“Heart murmur is another symp- 
tom that is alarming to most per- 
sons,” he continued, “although it is a 
common condition of childhood. The 
so-called murmur is an abnormal 
blowing sound caused by failure of 
the heart valves to close completely 
when the heart contracts, thus allow- 
ing part of the blood to pass back 
(just as does a leaking valve in a 
faulty pump). 

“The childhood condition, known 
as functional murmur, may be tem- 
porary and disappear as the child 
grows older. But a permanent mur- 
mur may result from damage to the 
valves of the heart during an infec- 
tious disease. This kind of murmur 
is spoken of as an organic murmur 
and it may occur in children as well 
as in adults.” 


“Please, doctor, tell me how to 
care for Charlie!” this mother said. 


“With proper treatment, your 
child may in no way be handicapped 
during his later life. The presence of 
a murmur certainly does not mean 
that Charlie should be pampered and 
treated as an invalid, though he 
should receive proper nourishment 
and plenty of fresh air and sunshine. 
And, as he grows older, he should be 
taught the facts about his condition 
and learn why he should not engage 
in strenuous exercise. Just treat 
Charlie as a normal, healthy person, 
so he will not come to think that he 
necessarily has something seriously 
wrong with himself. 

“Regular physical examinations 
are extremely valuable. Such routine 
examinations provide a record of the 
size and action of the heart, the pulse 
rate, and blood pressure; and when 
any undue changes take place, your 
doctor can advise you further. 

The earlier heart disease is recog- 
nized, the sooner and more certain 
is the possibility of a cure. A quiet 
life, plenty of rest, and work that is 
not fatiguing are essentials of treat- 
ment. To control heart disease, the 
patient must learn limitations of work 
and exercise and live within them; 
and he must learn not to worry. 

“Attention must also be given to 
the diet,” continued the doctor. 
Carolynn Flanders explained this in 
an article in the February issue of 
The Progressive Farmer—“Heart Dis- 
ease—No. 1 Killer Today.” 
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O-MI-GOSH —you win! put 
HER IN REVERSE AND GIVE 
HER THE GAS SLOWLY. 
HEY! 5 



























IT WAS KIND OF A SMALL } SURE—SMALL BUT HANDY ! 
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TILL AFTER LUNCH. ILL 
MAKE A BIG PITCHER OF 
‘ KCKED LIPTON TEA AND 
















SAY! THIS STUFF IS coop! nce 
BRACING FLAVOR—AND I SURE 
BRACING. LETS HAVE SOME MORE 














WHEN THINGS GO WRONG —~WHEN YOURE HOT 
AND TIRED ~——RELAXK AND ENJOY ICED LIPTON 
TEA! IT DOES MORE THAN QUENCH YOUR THIRST— 
IT REFRESHES You THROUGH AND THROUGH ! 
THAT'S BECAUSE LIPTONS HAS A BRISK FLAVOR. 
THAT STANDS UP WHEN ICED. [T COMES FROM 
LIPTON'S OWN SPECIAL WAY OF BLENDING 
CHOICEST ORANGE PEKOE AND PEKOE TEAS ! 














OH, NO! I HAVE IT FIGURED BETTER 
THAN THAT. I DO THE DRIVING. 























Thrifty, too! Tea, even as choice 

as Lipton’s, costs less than any 

other drink except water. Make 

it by the pitcherful on hot fi 
f! 

{ 











brisk flavor, 
never flat! 
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Kitchen Matters 


By SALLIE HILL 


AVE you ever eaten “Georgia 

ice cream”? “It was new to 
me, too, until recently,” reports an 
Alabama businessman, W. Carson 
Adams of Jefferson County. 

The story goes that Mr. Adams 
was having breakfast at the Cox- 
Carleton in Atlanta and had or- 
dered eggs, bacon, coffee, and toast, 
as usual, when the attentive waiter 
inquired, “And wouldn’t you like 
your Georgia ice cream?” 

’ The businessman, no doubt, lift- 
edan inquiring eyebrow, but added 
agreeably, “Yes, bring it on.” 

‘Then with a flourish the waiter, 
much pleased with himself, set a 
dish of grits before the astonished 
Mr. Adams with the declaration, 
‘That, sir, is Georgia ice cream.” 

It is possible, nutrition authori- 
ties believe, to achieve more abun- 
dant health and a longer prime of 
life by being well fed. Reports 
fom Dr. Henry C. Sherman’s lab- 
gatory work and human experi- 
ments at Columbia University give 
us that needed confidence in recom- 





By ORIS CANTRELL 


Pressure Canner Care 


“Please tell me how to take care 
of the gasket, petcock, and safety 
valve on my new pressure canner.” 

Mrs. W. A. D., Alabama. 

Keep the gasket clean and grease- 

Draw a string, narrow strip 
cloth, or pipe cleaner through the 
openings of petcock, safety valve, 
and pressure gauge or weight con- 
tol to clean them. Soak petcock 
and safety valve in vinegar for a 
short time, occasionally. If the safe- 
ty valve is the ball-and-socket type, 
dean it after each use. Cleaning 
with silver polish is good. 

At the end of the canning season, 
wash the canner in hot, soapy wa- 
ttt, rinse, and dry. Never immerse 
the lid, but wipe with damp cloth 
ad dry carefully. Smear the 
teads of screw locks or thumb 
tuts with unsalted fat or oil to pre- 
‘tt rust. Place crumpled news- 
hipers inside canner to absorb 
‘oisture. Wrap the lid in paper. 
Then put lid on upside down so 

at oil can get inside and keep the 
“ainer sweet-smelling. 


To Remove Crayon Marks 
My small son used his crayons 
* decorate’ our living room wall- 
per. How can I remove the cray- 
"™marks?” Mrs. J. F., Tennessee. 
First scrape with the blunt edge 
aknife to remove wax from sur- 


mending and urging increased con- 
sumption of milk; leafy, green, and 
yellow vegetables, and fruits rich in 
vitamin C, 

The body requires the Basic 
Seven foods in summer as well as 
in winter. We need to include the 
following foods in our everyday 
diet: milk; meat and fish; eggs; 
butter, other fats; green, yellow, 
and leafy vegetables; citrus fruits; 
whole grain or enriched breads and 
cereals. Grown-ups need every day 
4 ounces of fish or meat and a pint 
of milk. For children, it’s a different 
story—only 2 ounces of meat or fish 
are required, but be sure to set 
aside 1 quart of whole milk for the 
small fry. 

Add a deviled or stuffed egg to 
your salad plate. Keep a bowl of 
fresh fruit before the family all the 
time. Fresh berries and cream, 
fresh peaches, plums, and other 
other fruits make the choicest des- 
serts. If breakfast appetites lag, 
serve fresh berries and cream on 
cereal, or a slice of cantaloupe. 


face. Then apply a paste of corn- 
starch mixed with carbon tetrachlo- 
ride. Let paste dry on paper, then 
brush it off. Repeat until paste takes 
no more color. 


Mildew 

“How can I remove mildew from 
leather?” Mrs. J. F. C., Florida. 

Wipe leather with a cloth wrung 
out of equal parts alcohol and wa- 
ter. Then, if necessary, wash with 
thick suds of mild, neutral soap or 
clean with saddle soap. Wipe with 
a damp cloth and dry in an airy 
place. When dry, polish leather 
with a good wax dressing. 

To kill molds that have grown 
into leather goods, use formalde- 
hyde candles. Fumigation will kill 
any molds present, but it will not 
protect against future attacks. 


SORROWFUL SUSIE 





My baby Sammie plays a game 
Of pick-up all day long. 

I’ve picked up toys until I’m lame, 
But he’s still going strong! 


You can save yourself a lot of 
time and trouble, according to Mrs. 
Minnie Hash, Spotsylvania County, 
Va., by using the following method: 

Tie one end of a string to several 
of his toys and the other end to his 
chair. Then when he throws them 
overboard, they will not go to the 
floor to pick up germs and dirt. 
Sammie can haul] them back up. 















SOMEHOW FINDS TIME 
TO WIN PRIZES! 


Mrs. Bertha Simmons of 
Mt. Solon, Virginia, bakes 
and cooks for socials and 
parties, does church work, 
runs a farm, has raised a 
family. Says Mrs. Simmons 
—‘‘for 3 or 4 years straight 
my cakes have won blue 


ribbons at the State Fair. ‘ 
“I use S.O.S. to clean XX 


aluminum. It is wonderful! 
It makes things shine 
and look like new!” 


proudest cooks 
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Snomy-white! 
Yes, and more important, 

Sanitary, +00... 
because its CLOROX-clean! 


No other home laundering prod- 
uct equals Clorox in germ-killing 
efficiency! Clorox not only makes 
white and color-fast cottons and 
linens snowy-white, color-bright 
+. it provides hygienic cleanii- 
ness—extra health protection! 


An exclusive, patented formula 
makes Clorox different from any 
other bleach and household dis- 
infectant. It’s free from caustic... 
that means gentler bleaching, 
more efficient disinfecting. So, to 
conserve linens...to protect health 
.-.use Clorox every washday! 


And CLOROX makes home germ 

aj | centers sanitary, too! 
It’s easy to make bath- 
room and kitchen sur- 
faces bright, fresh and 
sanitary with Clorox! 
For in routine cleaning, 





Clorox removes stains, deodor- 
izes, disinfects ... it’s the most 
efficient germ-killer of its kind 
...@ type of disinfectant recom- 
mended by public health authori- 
ties. Directions on the label. 





When it’s CLOROX-clean... 
it’s SAFER for Family Health! 
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By JOHNNIE HOVEY 


OHN loves Mary, and they will 

both love you if you give a buffet 
supper to announce their engage- 
ment. Hearts and flowers is the theme, 
and the menu is simple, but de luxe. 
Of course, the center of attraction 
should be these beautiful coconut 
Hearts and Flowers Cakes. One cake 
will do if your party is to be very 
small, but it would seem almost 
worth while increasing your guest list 
just to be able to show off two cake 
beauties such as these, instead of one. 

You can make the frosting pink, if 
you like, and use snowy white coco- 
nut right from the package. But tint- 
ed coconut is so festive! 

For your main course, we suggest 
Shrimp Curry With Rice. Serve it in 
a chafing dish. It is a practical and 
attractive way to keep the curry hot 
for “seconds.” If you don’t have a 
chafing dish, use a preheated covered 
dish. This curried shrimp is easy to 
make, too, because precooked rice is 
the base—and, of course, canned or 
frozen shrimp can be used. 

Toss up a citrus salad to provide a 
refreshing taste accompaniment to 
the curry. Chilled orange and grape- 
fruit sections are tart and good, espe- 
cially if you add some avocado slices. 

Add tiny hot rolls or biscuits, nuts, 
and pickles. 


Hearts and Flowers Cakes 


224 cups flour 2 

3 teaspoons baking 14% cups sugar 
powder 1 cup milk 

1 teaspoon salt 1 teaspoon vanilla 

5 egg whites or grated lemon 

V2 cup sugar rind 


3 cup shortening 
1 


Sift flour once, measure, add bak- 
ing powder and salt, and sift together 
three times. Beat egg whites until 
foamy, add ' cup sugar gradually, 
and continue beating only until me- 
ringue will hold up in soft peaks. 

Cream shortening, add 14 cups 
sugar gradually, and cream together 
until light and fluffy. Add flour alter- 
nately with milk, a small amount at a 
time, beating after each addition un- 
til smooth. Add flavoring. Then add 
meringue and beat into batter. 

Turn into two deep 9-inch heart- 
shaped layer pans which have been 
greased and lined on bottoms with 
paper. Bake in moderate oven (375 
degrees F.) for 30 minutes, or until 
done. Cool. 

Spread seven-minute frosting on 
top and sides of cakes. Moisten sifted 
confectioners sugar with a small 






amount of water and 
outline a heart in the 
center of each cake. Fill 
in hearts with a thin 
layer of the confection- 
ers sugar mixture to form a smooth 
surface for lettering. Sprinkle rest 
of cake generously with tinted coco- 
nut. Using a pastry tube filled with 
confectioners sugar cream frosting, 
outline each heart and write name in 
the center. 

To tint coconut, place 1 teaspoon 
of milk or water in a bowl. Add a few 
drops of vegetable coloring and mix 
well. Add 1% cups shredded coconut 
and toss with a fork until coconut is 
tinted throughout. 


Shrimp Curry With Rice 


Y cup sliced V4 teaspoon pepper 


onions 3 cups chicken 
1 clove garlic broth 
sliced 22 cups cooked or 


Y, teaspoon ginger canned shrimp 


4 tablespoons fat 1% cups pack- 

2 tablespoons aged precooked 
curry powder rice 

4 tablespoons flour VY teaspoon salt 

Y2 teaspoon salt 1% cups water 


Cook onions, garlic, and ginger in 
fat until onion is lightly browned. 
Add curry powder, flour, % teaspoon 
salt, and pepper, and blend. Add 
chicken broth gradually and cook and 
stir until smooth and thickened. Cut 
large shrimp in two or three pieces. 
Add shrimp to mixture and heat. 

Meanwhile, combine precooked 
rice, salt, and water in saucepan. Mix 
just until all rice is moistened. Bring 
quickly to a boil over high heat, un- 
covered, fluffing rice gently once or 
twice with a fork. (Do not stir.) Cover 
and remove from heat. Let stand 10 
minutes. Serve hot with shrimp mix- 
ture. Yield: 6 servings. 


May Quiz 

Ada B. Turner suggests a tiny 
Maypole if you want additional dec- 
oration. Whether or not you use it, 
you'll like this Maypole quiz. Im- 
agine a gaily decorated Maypole 
around which 10 pretty girls are 
dancing. Each girl is named for a 
flower, and the color of the ribbon 
she carries is also the name of flower. 
See how many of the flowers you 
can name: 

The Girls’ Names 

1. A symbol of purity (Lily) 

2. A common roadside flower 
(Daisy) 

3. Noted for its modesty (Violet) 

4. April showers bring this one 
(May [flower]) 


make the big announcement, are a mouth-watering 
centerpiece, and, finally, are a delicious dessert, 





5. Flower often called an “old 
maid” (Zinnia) 

6. Movie actress noted for her coif- 
fure (Veronica) 

7. Heartsease (Pansy) 

8. Fancy name for wild camo 
(Queen-Anne’s Lace) 

9. Named for the color of her eyes 
(Black-Eyed Susan) 

10. The goddess of flowers (Flora) 

The colors of the ribbons are: 

1. Flowers carried or worn bya 
bride (Orange [blossoms]) 

2. Popular for corsages (Orchid) 

3. Often associated with old lace 
(Lavender) 

4. A favorite climbing rose (Crim 
son [rambler]) 

5. Color used in girl babies’ lay- 
ettes (Pink) 

6. Odor formerly used in perfume 
(Heliotrope) 

7. A common old fashioned door 
yard shrub (Lilac) 

8. Sometimes called ladies’ ear 
drops (Fuchsia) 

9. Associated with 
(Cherry) 

10. Western flower that is a heat 
dress (Blue [bonnet]) 


Washington 


Man Hunt 


You'll probably need very little er 
tertainment, for guests usually prefer 
good conversation. You can play 
safe, however, by making prepatt 
tions for a “man hunt,” should com- 
versation lag. Make pairs of small 
paper hearts labeled to represent 
such famous lovers as Romeo 
Juliet, John Smith and Pocahontas 
Antony and Cleopatra. Each maf 
guest draws a name but keeps his 
identity secret. The girls immediately 
pin their hearts on their sleeves an 
start out after “their man.” No git 
is permitted to ask a man his name 
but may ask only those questions 
which can be answered by “yes 
or “no.” For instance, Cleopatra look- 
ing for Antony might ask, “Didn't ! 
use to know you on the Nile 
“Aren't you a Roman?” If he snubs 
her with a cold “no,” she proceeds 
another man. The last lady to find het 
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two Great Appliances In One... Big 70-lb. Food 
reezer And No-Defrost Refrigerator Combined! 





Out In Front With Everything 
...-Complete With Every 
a Modern Convenience Feature! 


dessert. . wl — ceniaaaaine Tae you need both in your kitchen—a food 
is ~ ~ : freezer and refrigerator! But maybe your 


“oli kitchen is too small for two separate units. 
in Ol eggs 
@@ This is a problem in millions of homes. 


That’s why Hotpoint, the pioneer and world 
leader in electric kitchens, created this sensa- 
tional new Hotpoint “Super-Stor’”—a zero-cold 
freezer and no-defrost refrigerator combined! 


@@ With a Hotpoint “Super-Stor,” you need 
shop only every week or so. Fixing meals is 
faster, easier—because 72% of all foods are 
vm F ee within finger-tip reach! You save by buying 
(Flora) rig ; ‘| foods in quantity—when prices are lowest—and 
p: if % j i ; freezing for future use. Eight different food 
n bv a { “i i ss NaN zones permit you to eliminate spoilage. And you 
: : i - ; need never bother with frequent defrosting! 


er Coif. 


Carrot 


er eyes 


rchid) : ; - _—_———- , 4 ‘gs @@ Truly the world’s finest, the Hotpoint 
Id lace : : i Pcie | ie “Super-Stor” offers you every modern conven- 
‘ ’ gee ience—a zeal food freezer; no-defrost refriger- 
(Crim. “te as a he ator; butter bin; door shelves; high-humidity 

* ~ ? fruit and vegetable drawers; sliding shelves; meat 
as’ len preserver; slide-out utility basket. 
@@ See this new Hotpoint “Super-Stor” at 
your nearest Hotpoint dealer’s*. It’s reasonably 
priced. Easy terms, if desired. Hotpoint Inc. 
(A General Electric Affiliate), 5600 
West Taylor St., Chicago 44, 
*Consult classified phone directory for 

Hotpoint dealers’ names. 


~~ s - Sg a 72% 
an & GUL Stouge Space 
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j pou +] 
name * Separate Food Freezer! Everybody’s Pointing To 
eer A genuine zero-cold home freezer—with Maccnsisell | 7 
ok MS Own separate compartment, own im i 
int | tefrigeration system, Own temperature 
. : ontrol! Sharp-freezes and preserves up f 
le | : ? a | or 
pe 0 70 lbs. of food indefinitely. a ; Quality Appliances 
eds to : 


id her 


Bae. Lo f RANGES © REFRIGERATORS + DISHWASHERS + DISPOSALIS® « WATER HEATERS + FOOD 
ok To Hotp oint For The Finest... FIRST. IRST! FREEZERS + AUTOMATIC WASHERS + CLOTHES DRYERS + ROTARY IROWERS + CABINETS 
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ON THE SQUARE... 


you cut down cutting-out time 


when 
your biscuits square, with 


you cut : : = 
; kes of your knife. No re 


just six stro 
rolling to do! 


2 cups sifted flour 
212 teaspoons Calumet 
Baking Powder 
aspoon salt 
: : = cidieeeene shortening 
1 tablespoon finely 
chopped parsley 
1 teaspoon celery seed 
Vz teaspoon grated onion 
2/5 to Ye cup milk* 


: For the lightest biscuits ever, 
one to follow this recipe gg 
using CALUMET Baking ponds. =o 
CALUMET, The Biscuit Bakers Ba «Yd 
Powder, is Double-Acting, Double 


DEPENDABLE .. - giving exactly the 


try-Carden Giscuits 


A Product of General Foods 


DOUBLE-ACTING 
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Good cooks choose 


Flavor From A Country Garden makes 
these biscuits “company” fare .. . 
whether you bake ’emround or square. 
So serve ‘em with pride, when they’re 
golden-brown outside. You’re sure 
they’re feather-light inside, thanks to 
Double-Acting, Double-pEPENDABLE 
CALUMET Baking Powder! 


right amount of leavening first in ior 
mixing bowl and then in the oven 
heat. It’s the fift that never lets ee 
down for biscuits, cakes, muffins, wa - 
fles and other baked treats. In fact, 
CALUMET is 80 dependable that more 
published recipes call for it than any 
other baking powder. No wonder tw e 
as many women use CALUMET as any 
other brand! 
Sift flour once, measure, add CALUMET 
Baking Powder andsalt, and sift aque. 
Cut in shortening. Stir in parsley one 
celery seed. Mix onion with milk aap 
add to flour mixture. Stir with for 
until soft dough is formed (about = 
strokes). Turn out on lightly Seed 
board and knead 20 turns. Pat or ro 
into square, }% inch thick, er cut 
into squares with floured knife oo 
cut in circles with biscuit antes, i 
desired). Bake on ungreased ba ing 
sheet in hot oven (450°F.) 12 to 15 
minutes. Makes 16 biscuits. 
*A mount of milk varies with the type 
of flour used. Southern soft whee 
flour requires less milk than regular 
all-purpose flour. 






Buy the 
1 pound 9 ounce 
economy size 
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To make apple pie like Mother made is the dream of many 
a bride. The recipe on this page may be just what you need. 


By SALI 


F you were invited to dinner at 
the home of Mrs. Alma Hale, 
Ward County, Tex., you’d be very 
lucky. You would probably be 
served Chicken Tetrazzini. As Alma 
says, it’s practically a whole meal: 
Chicken Tetrazzini 
1% to 2 cups 


chicken 
1% cups noodles 


V2 can condensed 
mushroom soup 
34, cup canned 


1% cups celery tomatoes 
1 tablespoon salt 
green pepper pepper 
Va cup onion 34, cup sharp 
1 clove garlic cheese 


1 tablespoon 
parsley 


2 tablespoons 
bread crumbs 


Dice cooked chicken. Cook noo- 
dles, diced celery, green pepper, 
chopped onion, chopped garlic, and 
grated parsley in chicken broth. 
Combine chicken, noodles, vegeta- 
ble mixture, mushroom soup, 
drained tomatoes, salt and pepper. 
Add grated cheese and bread 
crumbs. Bake at 300 degrees F. un- 
til browned lightly. 

Serving a crowd is nothing new 
to Mrs. C. S. Bunn, wife of Master 
Farmer Bunn, Nash County, N. C. 
As one of the fortunate guests of 
this homemaker, we requested these 
tried and true recipes for you. 


Frozen Pudding 


2 eggs 1 
1 cup sugar 
pinch salt 

2’ cups milk 


cup heavy cream 
1 cup candied 
fruits or nuts 


Make a custard of the eggs, sugar, 
salt, milk, and cream. Cook and 
freeze. Fill a mold with alternate 
layers of the frozen cream and can- 
died fruits or nuts. Cover and freeze. 


Barbecued Chicken 


Dress one 3- to 4-pound chicken, 
cut in half, salt, and place away to 
chill. When ready to cook, grease 
chicken on both sides with lard or 
some cooking fat. Place in uncov- 
vered roaster and put in oven that 
has been set for 400 degrees F. 
Brown on both sides and remove 
from roaster. Sprinkle flour in the 
fat and drippings in the roaster and 
return to oven to brown. Add water 
to make gravy. If gravy is not salty 


JE HILL 


enough, add more salt. Then pour 
in enough pepper vinegar to give it 
a good flavor. Return chicken to 
roaster, cover tightly, and put back 
in oven. Turn heat to 250 degrees F. 
Steam until tender, about an how. 


Barbecued Pork Chops or Loin 


Use a portion of the backbone 
that has not been trimmed too close- 
ly. Place in an uncovered roaster to 
brown in 400-degree F. oven. 

If this chop is very lean, add 
cooking fat to bottom of pan. When 
brown all over, take out of oven. 
Remove pork from roaster and 
sprinkle drippings liberally with 
flour for gravy. Return to oven to 
brown. Add water and season with 
salt to taste. Pour in enough pepper 
vinegar to make a good flavor. Re- 
turn pork to roaster, cover tightly, 
and place back in oven to finish 
cooking. Turn heat very low (about 
250 degrees F.), and let steam until 
tender. Time will depend upon size 
of the cut. During remainder of 
cooking, baste at times to get flavor 
in meat. 


Mother’s Apple Pie 


“This favorite recipe was handed 
down from my mother,” Mrs. Bunn 
told us. “It is good with whipped 
cream, ice cream, or grated cheese. 


8 medium-sized 2 tablespoons 
apples butter 

114 cups sugar 114 cups water 

1 tablespoon flour nutmeg 


Use for this a deep baking tin 8 
by 12 inches. Roll out enough pie 
crust just to cover bottom of pam. 
Place in oven to brown. Peel apples, 
slice, and spread over this crust 
Sprinkle over all the apples the sug 
ar (may take more if the apples ate 
very sour). Sift flour over apples and 
dot with butter. Add water, sprinkle 
with nutmeg, and cover top com 
pletely with crust. Make two 
three openings in top crust, brush 
melted butter over crust, and spril- 
kle lightly with additional suga 
Bake at 350 degrees F. until crust 
is brown, 
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Dad, You Are a VIP! 


Father and son share the joys of fishing during vacation days. 








By CORINNE GRIMSLEY 


« HY is so much said today 

about parent study groups, 
and learning to understand chil- 
dren better? My dad has 10 chil- 
dren, and he never attended a PTA 
meeting or opened a book on child 
psychology. When he spoke, we 
obeyed! He was the boss.” 

It is confusing, isn’t it, Dad? 
But, like it or not, times have 
changed! Your father probably had 
to plow with a mule, but you are 
glad you have a tractor! The tele- 
phone and electricity were “new- 
fangled” ideas to your father, but 
you wonder how he ever got along 
without them. 


Family life patterns have under- 
gone changes, too, in the last few 
generations. Dictators are not pop- 
ular whether they be in nations or 
in our American homes! You may 
feel confused sometimes, Dad, and 
wonder exactly what you mean to 
your family. Of course, you know 
they count on you to make the liv- 
ing, but that isn’t the most impor- 
tant part you play in your family. 
You are a very important person. 

Your little boy thinks you are 

perfect! He boasts that you are the 
strongest man in the world. He 
tries to walk like you, act like you, 
and be like you. What sort of 
model are you? 
__And your little girl is getting her 
ideas about men from you. She, 
too, admires you and is feminine 
enough to want your approval, 
even more than she needs her 
mother’s. She will judge men later 
in life by standards you are setting 
for her now. What sort of stand- 
ads do you live by? 


How can you know your chil- 
dren better? One father said, “If I 
ply and romp with my children, 
will they lose respect for me?” Your 
father probably felt that he must 
always be dignified and stern. He 
‘tid, “I'm your father, remember 
that.” You didn’t feel that you 
knew him too well. 

Play with your children. You 
‘now that play, having fun togeth- 
*t, makes members of the family 

tand each other better. When 
you start playing with your little 


children, it’s easier for them to 
think of you as a friend, as well as 
a parent, as they grow older. 


Encourage your children. A lit- 
tle boy was learning to plow. His 
dad looked at the crooked furrow 
and started to plow it over. Then 
he remembered how discouraged 
he had been as a little boy when 
his dad said, “Get out of the way. 
I haven't time to let you plow to- 
day. I would have to do it all over 
again, anyway!” So, instead of go- 
ing back over his own son’s furrow, 
he said, “Come on, Tod. Let’s do a 
few of these together. It’s hard to 
keep them straight, but you have 
made a good beginning.” When 
they had finished the field, Tod 
said, “Now, let me do the first one 
over again. I can plow straight 
now.” Dad had taught his son 
much more through cooperation 
and appreciation than he could 
have by criticizing the boy’s efforts. 
But more than that, he had won a 
firmer hold on his son’s affection. 


Understand your children. This 
is the hardest task a parent has! 
But it is one that can be a real ad- 
venture, and like any exciting ad- 
venture, it is filled with new and 
interesting discoveries. You can’t 
settle down at any time and feel 
that you're through. The minute 
your son is born, things start hap- 
pening to you! From the little fel- 


low who trailed around after. you, 


he grows into the lad who is getting 
into fights and wanting to do what 
the gang does. You don’t feel quite 
as important to him, but you really 
are more necessary now. You can’t 
fight his battles for him any longer, 
but you can help him as he faces 
the problems and uncertainties con- 
nected with growing up in the 
world today. 

This is your great challenge. You 
have to keep on growing just as 
your children must grow. 

Maybe your father didn’t feel the 
need of parent education or help in 


understanding his children, but if 


he had a family today, he might 
find times are different! You have 
a real job to tackle, Dad, and you 
are a very important person. 





By SALLY ROSS 


STRAWBERRY SUNDAES—frozen cus- 


tard style, combine two 
+ i 
—Z} 


famous favorites: fro- 
= 


A q zen custard style des- 
ae 8S berri Y : ak 
‘<4 yerries. You can make 

Ye the frozen custard style 
—— 
<> 






sert and fresh straw- 
dessert right in your 
own kitchen thanks to 
a new dessert mix 
named Zero. It takes only 4 minutes’ 
work, Costs only 4¢ a serving. And you 
get perfect texture every time! 


FROZEN CUSTARD STYLE SUNDAES 


1 pkg. Zero 14% cups milk 
fresh strawberries 


1. Mix Zero with cold milk. (Takes less 


than a minute.) 


2. Pour into freezing tray and freeze 
solid. 


3. Break up and spoon mixture into 
mixing bowl. Allow to soften slightly. 
Whip for approximately 2 minutes or 
until smooth and creamy. Serve immedi- 
ately with fresh straw- 
berries heaped over 
each dish —or use any 
other fresh fruits in sea- 
son. You'll find Zero at 
your grocers. A l5c 
package makes six 
servings. 





New! CHOCOLATE ZERO 





For those of you who have 
been enjoying the wonder- 
ful creamy goodness of 
Zero, we are pleased to 
announce an addition to 
the family, namely Choco- 
late Zero. The package has 
directions for many ways 
to use Chocolate Zero, 
such as Chocokate Mint, 
Marshmallow, and many 
more which you will dis- 
cover for yourself, once 
you have tried it. One of 
our favorites is chocolate milk shake. Just 
add a scoop or two of frozen chocolate 
Zero to a glass of cold milk, stir with a 
spoon until it is the desired thickness and 
—bottoms up! 


Starting now, the bright parade of fruits from 
America’s fields and orchards will be making its way 
to market. And should be finding its way to your 
table in a variety of seasonal desserts. Here are a 
few easy-to-make ideas—desserts that can be turned 
out in short order between you and your refrigerator.’ 
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Spring Fashions in 


Desserts 









‘ 






Here’s a pie that’s 
really different! It’s 
chiffon-light as a cloud 
because it’s made with 
Ten-B-Low and con- 
tains the very same in- 
gredients that go into making real, rich 
ice cream, 





STRAWBERRY CHIFFON PIE 
1, Thoroughly combine 1 can Ten-B- 


Low, 4 teaspoons lemon juice and 2 tea- 
spoons vanilla extract with \3 well-beaten 
egg yolks. 

2, Sprinkle 1 tablespoon unflavored gel- 
atin on 14 cup cold water. Soften 5 min- 
utes. Dissolve in 34 cup boiling water. 
3. Gradually combine with Ten-B-Low 
mixture. Cool. When it begins to set, 
beat thoroughly. Stir in 1 cup crushed, 
sweetened strawberries and several drops 
red food coloring. 

4. Beat 3 egg whites until stiff, grad- 
ually adding !4 cup sugar while beating. 
Fold into Ten-B-Low mixture. 

5. Pour into deep 9” pie shell. Chill 
several hours until set. 


af te 
ie 





For a change, try mak- 
ing Lemon Chiffon Pie. 
Follow directions for 
Strawberry Chiffon Pie, 
but in Step 1, use }4 cup 
lemon juice instead of 
only 4 teaspoons. Then in step 3, add 1 
tablespoon grated lemon rind. Do not add 
strawberries and red food coloring. You'll 
marvel at the light texture, the creamy 
richness of your chiffon pie. The secret, 
of course, is Ten-B-Low—real ice cream 
in heavy concentrated form. Before con- 
centration more than half of Ten-B-Low’s 
volume is rich, heavier-than-whipping 
cream. Ten-B-Low also contains all the 
milk, sugar and egg yolks necessary for 
a full quart of real homemade ice cream. 
No wonder Ten-B-Low also makes the 
best chiffon pie you ever tasted! 


Discover the 12 wonderful recipes on every Ten- 
B-Low Label. For recipe folder with many differ- 
ent, delicious suggestions just drop me a card, 
won’t you? Sally Ross, Ten-B-Low Company, 
Dept. G-26, Columbus 16, Ohio. 








x x SK >x— + 
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What's An “Action Ad’? 


Whether you operate a large business or a small farm, a “‘powerful little Action Ad” 
in The Progressive Farmer's Classified columns can act as your personal salesman. 
It will call on thousands of prospects for almost anything you have to sell. You will 
be pleasantly astounded at the profitable response. Have this experience for your- 
self by placing one in the next issue! Write to The Progressive Farmer for order 


blanks... 


. no obligation—lots of opportunity! 
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fits your home 
like a glove 


CURTIS. WOODWORK 


Here’s woodwork that fits per- 
fectly into modern living — 
woodwork delightfully at 
home in any style of house. It’s 
Curtis Woodwork, of course— 
fresh in its appealing charm, 
sturdy in its honest craftsman- 
ship. 


s 


An excellent choice for — 
aone-story house, this 
Curtis doorway will add 
an extra touch of beauty 
and individuality to 
your home. It is design 
C-1709— one of several 
Curtis styles. 







Notice the smart, modern simplicity of this 
Curtis mantel. It may be painted, stained, or 
finished "‘natural.’’ The wood opening size 
is variable. Your Curtis dealer will show you 
numerous other styles, 


This graceful Curtis cab- 
inet will serve many uses 
in breakfast, alcove, 
dining or living room, 
nursery, game or book 
room. It may be painted 
or stained. Curtis design 
C-6503. 


CurtiS 


2 Curtis Companies Service Bureau 
: PF-6 Curtis Building 
¢ Clinton, lowa 





‘Please send the Curtis Woodwork Idea Book 
for building and remodeling. I enclose 10 
cents. (Please print. ) 


NaMeccccccccescococseeoe 
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Books for Children 


of All Ages and Interests 


HOTOGRAPHY for Teen-Agers, 

by Lucile Robertson Marshall, 
shows how much fun and lasting 
pleasure photography can give you. 
Here are the basic facts you need 
to know presented in plain, easy-to- 
follow language. (Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
11, $2.95.) 


Encyclopedia of Sport Thrills, by 
Jack C. Dawson, offers a colorful 
parade of all the fab- 
ulous kings of sports. 
Here are told the 
thrilling episodes, 
records, blunders, 
and big moments in 
the lives of Babe 
Ruth, Jack Dempsey, 
Bill Tilden, Ty Cobb, and scores 
of others. (Hart Publishing Com- 
pany, 101 W. 55th Street, New 
York City 19, $2.75.) 


Wild West Show, by Jack B. 
Crawford. Out of the glory of the 
old West came this astounding 
array of puzzles, comics, word 
games, true stories, Indian lore, and 
fascinating facts to thrill the hearts 
of all 8- to 12-year-old cowboys and 
cowgirls. (Hart Publishing Com- 
pany, 101 W. 55th Street, New 
York City 19, $1.) 


Zipper the Zebra, by Barry How- 
ard, is illustrated by C. F. Mock. 


This book, being perforated, is one 
for the children to make up without 
the use of sharp implements. Hav- 
ing play value as well as reading 
matter, this may be used as a diver- 
sion when children are traveling or 
ill. (Playbook Publishing Company, 
Box 242, G. P. O., New York City 
1, 25 cents.) 


Wild Horses of Raincock, by Wil- 
liam Marshall Rush. Dan Gordon, 
who was a green hand on the 100,- 
000 acre G-G ranch, learned the 
value of horses on a cattle ranch. 
(Longmans, Green & Company, 
Inc., 55 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y., $2.50.) 


Rodeo Whirl, by Nina Rippetau. 
Would you like to take a peep be- 
hind the scenes at a 
rodeo? The author 
gives an authentic 
picture of modern 
American cowboys 
and .cowgirls. (The 
Naylor Company, 
918 N. St. Mary’s Street, San An- 
tonio 6, Tex., $2.95.) 





Fifty Nifty Crossword Puzzles 
for boys and girls from 9 to 14, 
edited by Tom B. Leonard. A child 
can do these puzzles without adult 
help. (Hart Publishing Company, 
101 W. 55th Street, New York City 
19, $1.25.) 


Poems for June 


Needled Romance 
By S. Omar Barker 


For make-up to keep wedded 
romance aflame, 
Some women are cosmetic 
gluttons. 
Our grandmothers used to accom- 
plish the same 
By sewing on buttons! 


Pin Tray 
By Thelma Ireland 


A pin tray on my dresser, 

A dish of odds and ends, 

Two paper clips, a safety pin, 
A stamp from foreign friends; 
A needle and a “token,” 

A tack and bobby pin, 

A ring that came with candy, 
A dime worn very thin. 

Life, too, holds many trinkets, 
Some useless, it would seem, 
But often there’s a need for each 
In Life’s all over scheme. 


Woman of the Land 
By Grace Noll Crowell 


She is so much a part of it, 
So deeply rooted in its soil; 
One sees her stand, her clear eyes lit 
With deep content. There is no 
toil 
Too great to which she turns her 
hand; 
There is no joy she lacks, for she 
Is part and parcel of the land, 
A sharer in its permanency, 


Sunday Dinner 
By Mary Holman Grimes 


An old-fashioned Sunday dinner 
Melts both saint and hardened sinner— 
Who could hold a scornful heart 
Before such culinary art? 

Bow your head and then partake 

Of baked chicken; chocolate cake: 
Flash an understanding smile 

Eating cherry pie the while. 

Sunday dinner is a tether 

Holding families together. 


Nightblooming Cereus 
By Maud K. Elliott 


I think she is too chastely white 

To waste her bloom on garish day, 

But pours her fragrance on the 
night, 

As petals open to display 

Her emblematic golden heart. 

Through silver-sprinkled night I 
keep 

My tryst beside her curling stem; 

As virgin petals close I weep, 

And wish for her a requiem, 

Because she leaves no counterpart. 


Biography of a Glamour Girl 
By Grace V. Watkins 


Safetypins and noise, 

Candy bars and toys, 

Bobby sox and boys, 

Wedding bell ahoys, 

Safetypins and noise, 
Etc. 








SPEEDY SAUSAGE SUPPER 


7-oz. SKINNER'S Ready Cut Spaghetti 

1 can condensed mushroom soup 

1 Ib. link sausages, cut in 1-inch pieces 
1 #2 can whole kernel corn, with liquid 


Anocit 


pain fi 
scripti 


PREPARE THIS EASY WAY 

To 2 qts. boiling water, add 1 tbsp. salt. 
Add spaghetti gradually. Cook uncovered 
at rapid boil 10 min., or until tender 
when cut with fork against pan. Drain, 
do not rinse. Pan-fry sausages on medium 
heat until evenly browned. Drain off fat. 
Measure 4 tbsp. of fat back into pan. 
Add soup, corn, and salt and pepper as 
needed. Blend thoroughly, add sausage 
and spaghetti. Heat thoroughly. Serves 6. 





SERVE WITH 
Combination Vegetable Salad 
Corn Bread Apple Crisp C 
Coffee 







Made with Finest Amber 
Durum Wheat... And 
Tender Kneaded 







SERVE TWICE 
A WEEK, AND 
SAVE TWICE A WEEK 


SKINNER MANUFACTURING CO 





Enjoy quick reliefand speedily re= 
move aching corns with soothing, 
cushioning, protective, world- 


Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads! 
UO 


D! Scholls Zino-pads 









Genuine Marble and Granite Memorials 
of lasting beauty. Overall size, beight 0 
5 | ]2 in., width 18 im., thickness 6 in, Freight 






oat Paid. Satisfaction guaranteed Free cataltg 
American Memorial Ca. Dept. Ai, Atasta, & 

















The Family’s Preference For 
Faster Freezing and Safe Storage 
Of More Frozen Food at Home! 


Ask about Chill Chest at Your Dealer, 
Built by Home Food Freezer Specialists 





Revco, Inc., Deerrieio, Mice. 










Sa 
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RELIEVES PAIN OF 


HEADACHE - NEURALGIA 


NEURITIS 


The way 
thousands of 
physicians 
and dentists 
recommend 


Anocin® relieves headache, neuralgia, neuritis 
pain fast because Anacin is like a doctor’s pre- 
scription—that is, Anacin contains not just one, 
but oc combination of medically proven, active 
Ingredients in easy-to-take tablet form. Thou- 
sonds have been introduced to Anacin through 
their own dentist or physicians. If you have 
never used Anacin, try these tablets yourself 
for incredibly fast, long-lasting relief from 
poin. Don’t wait. Buy Anacin today. 








aad money. Fully guaranteed. 
Over a million satisfied users. 
by a Gem Dandy Electric Churn 
at your hardware or electrical 
w@eliance dealer today. Three 
models, $16.95 and up. Write for 
free booklet. Alabama Manuf ac- 
twing Company, Dept. A-219, 
Grmingham 3, Alabama. 












(KOOL, 
= 


76 FLAVORS AT GROCERS 








WHEN WRITING ABOUT YOUR SUBSCRIP- 
always give your name and complete 
ess just as it appears on our address 
label. Better still, enclose with your letter the 
| from your latest copy of The Progres- 
sive Farmer. 
— eee 





Here is 
time-tested 
relief from 


miseries 


You take no chance with 
famous 666. For 52 years 
this famous Zeepersticn 
has brought fast relief to 
summer cold sufferers. 
Ask for 666, today! 


























453 — Violet bouquets are 
in lovely violet shades with 
green leaves and stems in the 
dye-fast, launderable, trans- 

fer process. Two big bouquets, 6 x 4% 
inches, and six l-inch violets to use on 
tea cloths, dresser scarves, guest tow- 
els, gift aprons, place mats. No em- 
broidery needed for these transfers. 


424—Four big, bold, and very color- 
ful roosters are in scarlet and black to 
use directly on modern- 

looking place mats, ap- 

rons, buffet runners, bar- 

) becue_ sets, tea towels. 

“ Big roosters measure 5% 
ie inches and eight smaller 
ones are 2 inches 
ta high. No embroi- 


dery is necessary. 








429—Pink 
roses, with 
green leaves 
and stems, 
transfer right 
onto towels, 
pillowcases, 
pockets of 
aprons, dress- 
er scarves, 
and_ launder- 
able summer 
frocks. There are four roses measur- 
ing 5 inches and eight smaller bud- 
ding roses of 1% inches. 


Order by number for 25 cents 
each from Carol Curtis, Home 
Department, The Progressive 
Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 
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Are You Paying | 
Retail Food Prices? 














You Don't Have To...If You Use A 


De Laval Speedway Food Freezer 


You can SAVE 20% or more by using your own farm- 
produced foods or buying food at wholesale and 
storing it in a De Laval Speedway Food Freezer. 
You can SAVE more by buying in season when prices 
are lower. 

You can SAVE an additional 10% of your food 
budget because a food freezer largely eliminates 
waste and spoilage which are otherwise unavoidable. 


You can SAVE even more because you will make 
fewer shopping trips and you will have a healthier 
family. See the new models at your local De Laval 
Dealer’s showroom. 


























SREAT NEV ODELS: F-160 (illustrated) 16 cu. ft. capacity, 
stores approximately 600 Ibs. of assorted frozen foods. Model F-240 is the 
upright type with three double compartments, each having two inner doors 
to prevent cold loss. 24 cu. ft. capacity, stores approximately 840 Ibs. of 
assorted frozen foods. 
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Don’t Destroy | 
Your Marriage 


Neglect of intimate hygiene 
can create another you! 


By BETTY JONES 


HIS Tulip quilt pattern has 

been in our family for five 
generations,’ wrote Miss Lydia 
Hohenstein, Clay County, Tex. It 
isn’t hard for us to understand why, 
if every quilt was as beautifully ex- 
block Miss Hohen- 
stein entered in our contest. We 
it first prize material 
and marked it ac- 
cordingly. “My 


| ecuted as the 


considered 








mother always 

quilted different 

patterns in each 

block—flowers, 

Onl the Real You baskets, butter- 
y flies, and other 


Hohenstein added. 
block was an 


Miss 


items,” 
beautiful 


Her very 
excellent example of good quilting, 


Can Hold His Love! 


| piecing, and color combination. 
| Our first prize of $25 has been 
| mailed with our compliments to 


this expert needleworker. 








Age didn'tham- fF oa x 
per the nimble : b. Yf Ps 
fingers of Mrs. PORES ey 
W. L. Addy of | AR VERN | 

| Spartanburg Ke Bs Waa 
County, S. C. [oe 4 | 


This 88-year-old 

| reader won our second prize of $15 
with her dainty Cross of Geneva 
block. Both piecing and color com- 
bination were excellent. 





ETS are 
and 
draw your pets, too. 
nice sketches on this page. I had 
lots of fun looking at them, but I 
had a hard time selecting the best 
ones. I know you'll agree with me 
that these though. 


lots of fun! And you 
girls know how to 
Look at those 


boys 


\ ow married happiness depends on 


the real you—confident of your inti- 





mate feminine daintiness. 


So make sure of your feminine charm. 
Douche regularly with ‘ ‘Lysol,” the fa- 
mous disinfectant and deodorant.Ge ntle, 
non-caustic “Lysol” will not harm deli- 
cate tissue. 


Many recommend “Lysol.” | Neh 


are good, 


doctors 
Follow simple directions for correct 


douching solution. Never let neglect 
create that other you, full of doubts, > apa 
inhibitions. Be the real you your hus- | ) y 
band loves! : go £7) 

Get “Lysol” brand disinfectant today 


++. use it regularly! Send for free booklet Speck and her biddies 
on Feminine Hygiene prepared in col- 
laboration with a leading gynecologist. 
Mailed in plain envelope. Write Harriet 
Dean, Lehn & Fink Products Corp., Box 
P.F.—527, Bloomfield, N. J. 


First prize, $5 
Burnam Lee Robertson, 8, 
Estill County, Ky. 





OtG.us Pat ore. 





A Concentrated 
Germ-Killer 


Thomas, my cat 
Second prize, $3.50 
Elizabeth Dupuy, 7, 
Greenup County, Ky. 








AVAILABLE AT ALL DRUG STORES 


Quilt Contest Winners 





" Outstanding 
" quilting marked 
: ye. the California 
Poppy block en- 
tered by Mrs. U. 
J. Vincent, Muh- 
lenberg County, 
Ky. In fact, the back of the block 
was almost as attractive as the front 
because of the quilting. We award- 
ed our third prize of $10 to Mrs. 
Vincent for her entry. 























An unusual il ees 
pink and blue aii ER 
block, French |: ie 
Log Cabin, was fRe==iheai 
entered by Mrs. ux 1 aml | 
G. P. Giraud, Me {Misa 
Saint Lucie Coun-_ : 
ty, Fla., to win fourth prize, $5. 


The fitting of the long strips that 
form the pattern requires skill. 

As is usual, a good contest draws 
than four prize winning en- 
tries. We felt compelled to award 
honorable mention awards of $1 
each to four other homemakers for 
outstanding entries: Mrs. W. E. 
Blair, Russell County, Ky., who en- 
tered a Star Flowers block; Mrs. 
R. V. Wall, Stokes County, N. C., 
for her Broad Axe block; Mrs. Jen- 
nie Smith, Russell County, Ky., 
who made a very lovely Star and 
Cross; and Mrs. Minerva Johnson, 
Union County, Tenn., who mas- 
tered the intricate piecing of a 
Mexican Star square. 


more 


For the Littlest Folks 


By MISS KATE 


Vor 


| 
We 
Hoppy, my pet rabbit 


Third prize, $2.50 


Gary Kerby, 5 
McNairy County, 


Tenn. 





My favorite horse 
Fourth prize, $1.50 


Arnold Smith, 10, 
Polk County, Fla. 





Susan, my duck 
Honorable mention, $1 
Wilma Jean Woytek, 7, 

Lavaca County, Tex. 











MELODY Electric Wall Clock. Adaptabk 
to any room, any color scheme. Smartly. 
styled, Melody mounts flush on wall; ex. 
cess cord is neatly concealed. Case ring 
comes in a wide variety of colors. $6.95, 





They ¢ come 
from sucha 
good oa, 


they're 
Weel! 





GREENWICH Electric Alarm. A trul) 
handsome clock, with a rich, mahogany- 
finish wood case and pleasant-tone 
alarm. $7.95. With a luminous dial, Greet 
wich is one dollar more. 





BANTAM Electric pi vemg This beauti- 
fully-designed little fellow is only 3}: 
inches high. His clear-toned bell ‘alarm 
has a cheerful call. $4.25. Bantam is 
available with luminous dial at $5.00. 


Prices do not include tax and are subject to chansé 


WESTCLOX 
Clecteic Clacks 


Made by the makers of Big Ben 


PRODUCTS OF CORPORATION 
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Good Looks for 





the “blessed 


N the event 

event”... that you are expect- 
ing a baby, you'll want to include 
the expectation of looking your 
loveliest while you’re a happy lady 
in waiting. 


To achieve that expectation takes 
thought, time, and effort, often on 
days when you have little time or 
energy. So let forethought and 
planning ahead help you along. 

You have a wonderful ally! 
Many women seem to take on a 
magic radiance and beauty with 
pregnancy, even if they’ve not been 
beautiful before. 

Some, alas, only take on weight 
and an untidiness that offsets this 
beauty. They use their condition 
as an alibi. So let’s think of excess 
weight and untidiness as the two 
good looks hazards that you want 
to overcome. 

Counteracting the inertia that 
makes for careless grooming or 
downright untidiness is largely a 
matter of planning a very simple, 
yet regular routine and of 
using will power to carry it out, 
even when you don’t feel like do- 
ing anything. 

Unless you’ve just had your an- 
nual dental check up and correc- 
tions, visit your dentist early in 
your waiting days and have all 
necessary work done. 

Look to feet! Get some 
plenty-long, plenty-wide, low- 
heeled shoes. You'll need them 
now, and later when you are tak- 
ing endless steps with and for the 
new bundle of joy. 


If your doctor tells you to wear 
‘supporting girdle, it will be poor 
fconomy not to do so. Correct sup- 
port can give you months of com- 


your 


“Blessed Eventing” 


By SALLY CARTER 


fort now and years of good looks 
as an aftereffect. 

Learning to relax in regular day- 
time rest periods and in regular 
nighttime sleeping habits is im- 
portant, too. They will help you 
have that radiance just mentioned, 
and they mean much for your 
health and the baby’s. 


Weight control is so important 
that it cannot be trusted to some 
diet you’ve heard about. It is an 
individual matter for your doctor 
to decide. Certainly you do not 
want to cling to the Victorian idea 
that “eating for two” means indulg- 
ing what used to be called “food 
craving” for cream _ puffs, rich 
sauces, and the like. 

Most of the good-looks measures 
suggested so far are also health 
measures. The state of your health, 
temporary though it is, makes spe- 
cial care of your hair and_ skin 
necessary for best beauty results. 

Your hair needs extra brushing 
and tonic massage to offset a 
tendency toward dull, lifeless, or 
falling hair. Unless you just had a 
permanent, have one as soon as you 
know of the baby’s coming, and 
another a month or six weeks be- 
fore the arrival. Work out a simple 
but modish hair-do, and keep it 
neat and well combed. 


Due to glandular and chemical 
changes in your body, your skin 
type may change from oily to dry, 
or vice versa, calling for creams 
that may be different from the ones 
you've used. Explain the changed 
condition to your cosmetic sales- 
woman who will suggest the 
creams you need. (There are spe- 
cial creams for lubricating the skin 
areas that are stretched too taut by 
your increasing size.) Your skin 
may also show color changes that 
cause your usual make-up tints to 
be unflattering. 


Remember that glowing color, a 
pretty hair-do, earrings, a necklace, 
pretty neckwear are little tricks 
that distract attention from the 
waistline and hips to the radiant 
face of a mother-to-be. 





Get “Em Now! 


| _ Order today the free beauty leaf- 
ets listed here. Check those you 
Gesire, fill in coupon, and mail to 
Sally Carter, Home Department, 
The Progressive Farmer, at office 
Nearest you — Raleigh, Memphis, 
Dallas, or Birmingham. 

0 Be Yourself Beautifully 


Nam« 


St. or RFD 


[) Beauty Aids From the Kitchen 
Shelf 


[1 Are You Only Two Feet From 
Beauty? 

[]) Are Your Hands Lovely? 

[] Waves, Temporary and Perma- 


nent 














complexion look softer, smoother.” 





with 


@ See for yourself if Noxzema’s 
Home Beauty Routine doesn’t help your 
skin look softer, smoother, lovelier! 

In actual clinical tests, this easy rou- 
tine developed by a skin doctor, helped 
t out of 5 women with skin problems to 
have lovelier-looking complexions. 














Surveys show that women all over the 
United States are switching to this sen- 
sible care. Hundreds report their delight 
with way Noxzema helps heal external- 
ly-caused blemishes and helps skin look 
fresher, lovelier. 





f Evening: 3.“Creamwash” again with Noxzema. See how 
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Blemishes*. “‘Creamwashing’ with Noxzema 
quickly helped heal my blemishes*,” says lovely 
Rosemary Colligan of Scranton, Pa. “It helps my 


look lovelier in 
RS HOME FACIAL 


or your money back! 


Look lovelier—or no cost! 
Follow this simple beauty routine 
Morning: 1. For thorough cleansing, apply Noxzema lib- 
erally to face and neck. Then with a cloth wrung out in warm 
water wash your face with Noxzema as if using soap and 
* water. How fresh and clean your skin looks after “cream- 
washing!” No dry, drawn feeling! 


2. Apply Noxzema as a long-lasting powder base. 


make-up and dirt disappear. 

4. Now apply Noxzema as your night cream to help your 
skin look softer and smoother. Pat a bit extra over any blem- 
ishes* to help heal them. It’s medicated—that’s one secret! And 
it’s greaseless, too. No smeary face! No messy pillow! 


NOXZEMA =: 
CrheaQm. 
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*“*Creamwashing’ 
with Noxzema helps keep 
my skin looking smooth 
and fresh,’ says Polly 
Aaron of Norwalk, 
Conn. “It's a fine grease- 
less powder base, too!” 






¢ 
Rough, Dry Skin. 


“For 10 years Noxzema 
has been my beauty 
aid,” says Mrs. Phyllis 
Molberg of Springtield, 
Minn. “It helps dry skin 
look so much fresher!” 


lOdays 















































See if it doesn’t help your skin prob- 
lem — fast! No matter how many other 
creams you have used, try Noxzema. 
Remember it is a medicated formula. 
That’s ONE secret of its amazing effec- 
tiveness! 

Noxzema works or money back! 
After a 10 day trial, if you aren’t de- 
lighted with results, just return jar to 
Noxzema, Baltimore. Your money back! 
40¢, 60¢ and $1.00 


plus tax at any drug or cosmetic counter. 


Get Noxzema today 


terternally-caused 
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Your Cakes Will Never Be Botfor 
Than the Sugar You Use! 





To make the most of every recipe, 
be sure you have the best ingredi- 
ents. Try this Domino recipe for 
rich, tempting devil’s food cake. 
You'll see why more women 
choose Domino Sugar than any 
other brand! 


% cup shortening 
2 cups Domino Extra Fine 
Granulated Sugar 
4 eggs 
4 squares (4 oz.) unsweetened 
chocolate 
2% cups all-purpose flour 
1% teaspoons baking soda 
VY, teaspoon salt 
1¥% cups milk 
1¥ teaspoons vanilla extract 


Cream together shortening and 
Domino Granulated Sugar. You'll 
appreciate Domino’s quick-dis- 
solving, free-mixing qualities. Add 
eggs, One at a time, beating after 








SAVE THIS Q)g/M/M10 RECIPE FOR 


DEVILS FOOD CAKE 


each. Melt chocolate over hot 
water; add. Sift together flour, 
baking soda and salt; add alter- 
nately with milk to creamed mix- 
ture. Add vanilla extract. Pour 
into 2 greased 9" layer pans. Bake 
in mod. oven, 350°F., 40 min. 
Cool 5 min. Remove layers from 
pans; cool on wire rack. 

For easy, never-fail icing, use 
recipe on Domino Confectioners 
XXXX package. For generous 
layers of icing, double the pack- 
age recipe. You'll always make 
delicious cakes, praise- winning 
pies and cookies, when you bake 
with Domino Sugars 


Domino 


AMERICA’S LARGEST 
SELLING SUGARS 





ete 


wots aE efor ERE 
No matter 
what else you take 


FOR SUMMER 


COLDS 


YOU NEED 


BAYER 


ASPIRIN 


FIRST! 


TO RELIEVE PAIN AND DISCOMFORT 














SELL IT AT A PROFIT 


for sale in the CLASSIFIED ADS. 





eee eee lheaereerenernewern ninemsn st 


Almost anything useful that you have a 
surplus of is just what somebody else wants. 
Turn your surplus into cash by offering it 


eee 





cold drinks 
‘fon tap” 
with 


Keep ice water, juices, beverages 
“on tap’’ in this new automatic 
dispenser! Simply push the button, 
et a glass full in six seconds! 
i. on lower shelf in refrigerator 
so children can help themselves. 
Made of tasteless, odorless plastic 
with hand-grip indentations front 
and back, reversible tray lid. 
Money Back Guarantee. $3.00 Postage 
Paid. No C.0.D.'s. 
Deportment , THE ROBERTS CO. 
1770 Willow Rd., Burlingame, Calif. 
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GLASS FULL IN 
SIX SECONDS 
~ 
HOLDS OVER 
‘A GALLON 
. —, 


TRAY TOR 
CONSERVES SPACE 








Zippers Are a Whiz! 


And Fine Seams Tells How To A pply Them 


By JOHNNIE HOVEY 


After basting and press- 
ing, turn under the back 
seam allowance 4 inch 
from the basted seam line 
and press or baste flat. 


Turn garment right side 
out and pin front to zipper 
tape, alternating direction 
of pins. Baste across bottom, 
up side, and across top, 
close to metal chain. 





HE development and _ perfec- 

tion of zippers has helped the 
home seamstress to be more profes- 
sional in her work. A zipper which 
is properly put in is smooth, com- 
fortable, and ‘usually invisible. If 
zippers are carefully selected for 
best length and weight, matching 
color, and proper type for a par- 
ticular garment, they are certain 
to be more satisfactory. 

Check the length of your placket 
or neck opening carefully. Then 
buy a zipper % inch shorter. If 
seam is less than % inch wide, it is 
best to make a facing for both sides. 
Cut the facing about 1% inches 
wide and the same length as the 
zipper tape. 

Zippers are most often used for 
skirt plackets. Here is a simple 
method of putting them in: 

Baste edges of opening as if you 
were going to seam it all the way 
to the top. Use tiny, even stitches. 
Press seam open and then remove 
bastings. The creases are your 
guidelines. Press a new crease 
along the back edge % inch back of 
the first crease. Pin back edge of 
skirt to zipper at top, bottom, and 
center. Baste and then stitch, using 






Place the 44-inch fold close 
to edge of metal chain of” 
zipper, and baste in posi- 
tion, easing fabric to zipper 
tape. Using zipper foot. 
machine-stitch on basting 
line from bottom up. 





Using zipper foot, machine- 
stitch along basting line 
from bottom up. Turn 
square corners with needle 
down in material, presser 
foot up. Remove all bast- 
ings, press placket on wrong 
side, then—zip! 


a cording or zipper foot. Your seat 
should be very close to the meti 
part of the zipper. Now snip actos 
seam allowance at fold so seal 
will lie flat. 

Now turn skirt right side out an¢ 
pin front seam in place. See hov 
completely the zipper is hiddes’ 
The extra % inch you creased i 
place on the back fold made this 
possible. Baste top seam and stitch 
it in place. Turn the corner ver) 
carefully at the bottom, Remove 
bastings, tie thread ends, and pres 
your neat placket. Easy, wasn't itt 

A dress placket using a Zipp 
calls for a slightly different pm 
cedure. Baste seam and press I 
open, just as you would for a skit 
placket. If you need to face te 
seam, do that next, after you have 
removed basting. If your matené 
is lightweight, use same materi 
for facing. If it is bulky, use a thin 
material so your seam will ® 
smooth. Cut your facing as long 
as the zipper tape and 1% to | 
inches wide. Baste and stitch 
front edge of seam. Trim and pres 
facing back flat to cover seam. 

The photos on this page show 
how to proceed from here. 
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Experience shows that the best proves to be the most economical 
in the long run. This is particularly true in preparing your food, 
which represents so large a part of the household budget. And 
that is why buyers of Revere Ware, often attracted first by the 
beauty of these “Kitchen Jewels,” marvel at their economy once 
they start using them, The copper bottom of Revere Ware 
spreads the heat more evenly, helps prevent hot spots, The 
Revere “waterless cooking way,” is simple, saves time and fuel, 
reduces kitchen odors, preserves precious vitamins and 
minerals, improves flavors, 

Revere Copper-Clad Stainless Steel Ware is easy to use, quick to 
clean, and practically indestructible—you can’t burn a hole 
through it. Revere Ware will prove a lasting tribute to your 
good taste and far-sighted economy. But make sure you get 
the original. Look for the Revere trade mark in the bottom. 
Sold by all leading retailers in the United States and Canada, 
Revere Copper and Brass Incorporated, Rome Manufacturing 
Company Division, Rome, N. Y. 


SEE REVERE’S ‘‘MEET THE PRESS” ON NBC TELEVISION EVERY SUNDAY 
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—the OAT CEREAL that 


needs No 


Cooking! 





Yes ...a ready-to-eat OAT CEREAL 
with a whale of a lot of [GO power! 


For a better breakfast every day, 
include Cheerios! It’s made from 
that good grain, oats...and no 
cooking needed. There’s no easier 
way toserve your folks that grand oat 
energy they want at breakfast time. 
So get Cheerios... the only cereal 













shaped like golden, little doughnuts 
...the only famous oat cereal that 
needs no cooking. So crisp, light, 
appetizing that you'll be glad you 
asked for the Family Size package. 
Contains 50% more ready-to-eat 
Cheerios than the regular size! 


IN REGULAR 
AND 
FAMILY SIZE 
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2690—Basic shirt- 
waist with choice of 
sleeve lengths. Sizes 
14 to 48. Size 18: 4% 
yards 35-inch fabric. 


2666—Full skirt, 
princess lines, and 
bolero add up to 
charm. Choice of hal- 
ter top or shoulder 
straps. Sizes 12 to 40. 
Size 16: 7% yards 35- 


inch material. 


2403—Bolero sug- 
gestion for a sweet 
young girls dress. 
Sizes 4 to 14. Size 8: 
2's yards 35-inch fab- 
ric, 3% yards ruffling. 





2096 — Rippling a ie 


. | 9 " 
pleats give fullness to Nis / ea 
a yoked dress. Sizes 6 ANN 
months, 1, 2, 3. Size i \ 

2: 1% yards 35-inch AAs 


— 


fabric; panties, % yard. — 
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PATTERNS 25 CENTS EACH dar chuck, ‘ce stamps (coins proieme 
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Mail your order to Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. Birmins™)"- 
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Ala. If you wish Spring and Summer Fashion Magazine for 25 vents, co 
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(Attach $2 to this coupon for new or renewal 5-year su/script ) 





pe | hatever : yo 
Cording— fashionable “‘tinish’” for Invisible Hems—thread doesn’t 
slipcovers ...and garments, too. { f 
OU Want 10 SeW, 
| it 


better ona 


a 


show on the right side at all! 


\- 


allic Stitch—so glamourous. Spark Stitch—dainty for dresses, 


ther SINGER fashion specialty. = . rn ee. blouses. Simpk the SINGER way! 


SINGER 





Bouclé Stitch—far easier than it 
looks. Gay on table mats, dresses. 


pe 
Hemstitching and _ picoting—a 
touch of luxury for curtains, linens. 


Appliqués—they go on like mag- 
i¢ with SINGER’s smooth stitch. 


Binding—sew on one or several 
rows at a time... varied widths. 


Setting in Zippers—no pucker. 
SINGER sews close and smooth. 
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Deep-pile Rugs, fancy trims 


F , . : €asy, inexpensive on a SINGER. 
Wd pbbbbb dd dbp 4 —— ; lini ili 
OANA AMNION ' ’ Quilting —easy as 1,2,3. Popular 


Whe, ¥ rr r Bie 


“Arann 


for skirts, bedspreads, cushions. 


we 


Zigzag Stitch—for lovely dec- 
orative effects or setting in lace. 


Buttonholes—beautiful, profes- 
- sional. Straight or keyhole style. 
= a 
I pres Ruffl h 
Ruffles, Gathers, Pleats—a DON’T BE MISLED. 
SINGER forms them as it stitches! : é 
gm * SINGER sells and services its products only through 
’ - - s | SINGER SEWING CENTERS, identified by the Red 
World’s favorite sewing machine for 100 years. ‘ieee * , ley tle 
S” Trade Mark on the window, and listed in your 


1 , 
See the newest models tomorrow! phone directory under SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 


SIN ER SEWING CENTERS At right is the SINGER SEWING CENTER at 717 Wheeling 


Avenue, Cambridge, Ohio. There are more than 1200 others 
ninghas! THERE’S ONE NEAR YOU TO SERVE YOU Sain ina in eae 
, check 2 
“Trade Mark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY Copyright, U.S. A., 1952, by THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY. All rights reserved for all countries, 
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20 in prizes! 


315 chances to win in this easiest-ever contest! 


Here’s the easiest contest ever! No limericks, 
no reasons why, no “25 words or less’ to 


write. Here’s all you do: 


Just bake a Baker’s Coconut cake for Dad, 


listen to him rave, and tell us what he says! 


He’s sure to love it if it’s this dark, choco- 
laty devil’s food! And he’ll love it even more 
drifted high with luscious, snow-white Baker’s 


Coconut! 


Scrumptious-looking—scrumptious-eating! 


And Dad will tell you so! 


So just jot down his exact words and send 





them to us, with the label from a can of Baker’s 
Coconut Southern Style, or a Baker’s Coconut 
Premium Shred box top or cellophane bag. 
And who knows... 

Father’s Day may be your day, too! 

You may win $1,500! $500! $300! or one of 
the 312 other generous prizes! 

Won't it be fun spending your check? 

C’mon, everybody! This contest is open to 
all: daughters, granddaughters, wives, mothers 
—and even sons who bake. Everyone who 
knows a dad! 














j HAPpy . 
B FATHER’S DAY 
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"WHAT DID DAD SAY 2" ConTEST 


Here are the prizes! Think what you 
could buy with one of these: 


HERE ARE THE RULES! 


1. Bake this Dad’s-Day Dandy—topped with delicious 
Baker’s Coconut (or any other cake using Baker's 
Coconut). 


2. Write us Dad’s exact words when he sees it (or takes 
his first bite)—-whether it's one word, or fifty. (The 
shorter the better.) 


3. Be sure you include your own name and address, and 
the label from your can of Baker's Coconut Southern 
Style, or a Baker’s Coconut Premium Shred box top or 
cellophane bag—whichever you used. If your can has no 
label, copy the number embossed on the lid of the can. 


4. Send your entry to Post Office Box #980, New York 
46, N.Y. Entries must be postmarked on or before mid- 
night, June 21, 1952. Must be received by June 27, 1952. 


5. Enter as many times as you wish, so long as each 
entry is your own original work submitted in your own 
name, and is accompanied by the proof of purchase 
required in Rule #3 above. 


6. Contest open to anyone residing within the conti- 
nental limits of the U. S. except employees of the General 
Foods Corporation, its advertising agencies and their 
respective families. 


7. Entries will be judged on the basis of originality, 
aptness, and sincerity by the independent and impartial 
judging staff of the Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation. 
Duplicate prizes in the event of ties. 

8. Entries become the property of the sponsors to use as 
they see fit, and none will be returned. Contest subject 
to all Federal and local laws and regulations. 
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General Foods 


New for You 


By the Wishbone Editor 





RESS up clay flowerpots with 
LT) cotortal new jackets made of 
| Vinylite plastic sheeting. The jack- 
ets are easy to clean. They resist 
moisture from spill-overs while wa- 
tering plants, chemical action from 
| dissolved plant foods, and abrasion 
by gritty soil particles. One-piece 
jackets have 


strong heat-sealed 
seams; others wrap around the 
flowerpot and fasten with decora- 
| tive snap buttons. They retail for 
| 29 to 59 cents in variety stores. 


Those planning to refinish their 
walls will be interested in Plastra- 
Tone, a plaster-and-paint combina- 
tion. Only one coat is required to 
cover any surface. No undercoat or 
sealer is used. The product will 
hold special interest for those wish- 
ing to change from papered to plas- 
tered walls. A wide selection of 
colors includes seven deep tones, 
nine decorator colors, and white. 
Plastra-Tone is $4.25 per gallon. 
Inquiries or comments may be ad- 
dressed to the Superior Paint and 
Varnish Corp., 1014 North Indus- 
trial Blvd., Dallas 2, Tex. 





Corn rollers with plastic holders 
serve corn-on-the-cob gracefully. 
Just butter and roll! A set of four 
| costs $3.95 and can be ordered 
from Bert’s, 183 Richmond Ave- 
| nue, Staten Island 2, N. Y. 





| Do you want sweet, aromatic cedar 

closets that last and hold that clean 
cedar aroma? It’s easy with Cedar- 
Wall, a compound of pulverized 
cedar wood reinforced with pure 
cedar oil. When applied with a 
paint brush or trowel to the thick- 
ness of a penny, it gives real, last- 
ing cedar closets. A 5-pound bag 
covers 40 square feet and sells for 
$5. For further information write 
to National Merchandising Associ- 
ates, 672 S. LaFayette Park PI., 
Suite 26, Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


RMS 4 
pe “4 ; 
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Duo-Pac is a hot water bottle o 
bag made of Vinylite plastic, 7 
bag is chemically filled and per 
nently sealed. For hot applica 
place bag in hot water for § 
minutes; for cold application, , 
bag in freezing compartment of 
refrigerator for a few minutes 
costs $2 at most drug and der 
ment stores. 















































Set of two barbecue irons inc 
one fork for hot dogs and one 
for steaks and giant hamburg 
Handles are made of white bi 
saplings; prongs are of sturdy st 
Each iron is 32 inches long. Or 
set for $3.95 from John Sh 
Box M, Barre, Vt. 


Prom is a new-type home per 
nent with the neutralizer “built 
It has two main advantages: T! 
are three different strengths oi § 
lutions to fit different types ot /# 
and the troublesome rinsing 4 
timing steps are all grouped i 
one. The resulting wave is sott: 
natural looking. Prom costs $! 
at drug, department, variety st 





ht 


Fancy bows come easy wit 
Bo-Du, a new plastic gadget . 
makes professional-looking 10s€ 
and pompons for your gift Pé 
ages, hair bows, and bows ! 
your blouses and dresses. It 
be used with any kind of rit 

and comes with easy-to-follow 
structions. By moving the @¢ 
able arm, you can make bows 
all sizes. Bo-Du sells for 29 “ 
at ribbon counters of variety 
department stores or can be 
dered from McGee and WH 
1136 Edgarton St., St. Pau’ ® 
Minn. Postal charge is 6 cents 
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A Clean Sewing Machine 


By NETTE SHULTZ 


Thread - take-up lever Arm 
Pressure control bar 

Faceplate 
Tension control 
Needle bar 
Presser bar 
Presser foot 
Slide plate 


Feed dog, 





Throat plate or needle plate 


Armplate, or cover plate (on back) 









Handwheel or 


balance wheel 


Bobbin winder 










Stitch-length control 


or regulator 








A clean machine gives better service. 


SEWING machine will per- 

form much more efficiently if 
given a thorough cleaning and lu- 
brication periodically. 

Only a small amount of equip- 
ment is needed to do a job of clean- 
ing. Most of it is available around 
the average home. It consists of: 
1)a medium screw driver; 2) the 
small screw driver which came with 
the machine or a similiar one; 3) an 
adjustable wrench; 4) pliers; 5) 
small tweezers; 6) a crochet hook 
ora piece of wire bent to make a 
mall hook to remove pieces of 
thread and lint; 7) a half-inch paint 
brush (or a feather will do);-8) an 
dd tooth brush; 9) a shallow bak- 
itg pan; 10) 1 quart of kerosene; 
Il) a long-spout can filled with 
good gum-free oil; 12) cloths. 

Before beginning to remove 
parts, spread newspapers under 
and around the machine to catch 
the oil. Use the wrench on nuts 
and bolts—never use pliers on them. 
Practically all screws, nuts, and 
bolts on household equipment turn 
left to loosen and right to tighten. 
If a screw or nut will not loosen 
easily, dip the brush in kerosene 
and apply it until the screw will 
loosen. If the machine is electric, 
cover the motor and wires to pro- 
tect them from the kerosene. 

Remove parts and place in order 
temoved in rows in the baking pan 
to make replacing easier. Here is 
a suggested order for removing 
parts: slide plate or plates; throat 
®& needle plate; bobbin case; press- 
&t foot; needle; face with upper 
thread tension attached or separate; 
Plate at back of arm of machine; 
tut on balance wheel (loosen set 
screw on nut of balance wheel to 
femove nut); 3-pronged washer 
‘note carefully its position, so you 
will replace it right); balance wheel; 

It guard; bobbin winder (remove 
small rubber belt washer if there is 
oe on the winder). 

With the paint brush dipped in 
tosene, wash all movable parts 

k of the face plate (needle bar, 
Presser foot bar, etc.). Clean 
through the opening of the ma- 
“ine arm, Clean bobbin case car- 
ner and parts around it. 





Move shaft back and forth to get 
to all parts of it. With the old 
tooth brush clean under feeder dog 
and between its teeth. Loosen the 
screw which holds this feed and 
raise it enough to remove lint and 
thread that is packed underneath. 

Next raise the head of the ma- 
chine and clean moving joints that 
are exposed. If possible, reach into 
the arm of the machine and clean 
the shaft and stitch-length adjust- 
ment. Clean out all oil holes with 
the wire or a long pin. Oil freely 
and wipe away excess oil. 

Clean with the brush and kero- 
sene parts that were first placed in 
the pan, dry thoroughly, and re- 
place on head of machine. Check 
the upper tension, being sure that 
the two hollow washers, which fit 
like two plates with bottoms to- 
gether, are in place with a washer, 
which has a bar across the center, 
a coiled spring against the washer, 
and a nut to screw against the small 
end of the spring. See that the 
small pin which is hidden inside 
the bar on which these washers fit 
is in place. Adjust the tensions, 
upper and lower, to have about the 
same amount of pressure on the 
thread that will pass through them. 
Adjust the nut at the top of the 
foot bar to have a medium amount 
of pressure on the material. Use 
wire to clean under bobbin spring. 

Put throat plate in place and ad- 
just the feed dog so all the teeth 
show above the throat plate sur- 
face, but do not have any solid part 
below the teeth visible above the 
level of the plate. 

Clean bobbin winder, replace 
rubber washer belt if there is one. 
Replace belt in groove of balance 
wheel and slip wheel onto greased 
shaft; next, replace the three- 
pronged washer; then nut with set 
screw. Tighten nut and adjust. 
Fasten belt guard and _ bobbin 
winder to arm of machine. 

After the kerosene used in clean- 
ing has drained out, squirt oil free- 
ly into all oil holes, moving parts, 
and wherever one surface rubs 
against or turns within another. 

Editor's Note.—Miss Shultz is in- 
structor, Home Ecomonics Depart- 
ment, Texas State College for Women. 
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Attractive interiors are easy to achieve . 


to own... 


Head Bookcases, Fireplace Man- 
tels, Corner Cabinets, Kitchen 
Units, and many other choice 
millwork products are now 
available at your retail lumber 
dealer's store. Observe .. . inves- 
tigate... then specify IDEAL. 


Millwork 


A AL) Products 


AVAILABLE 
AT BUILDING 
MATERIAL STORES 





when you build or remodel with 
IDEAL Millwork. IDEAL Panel wet Circle- 
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IDEAL COMPANY, DEPT. PF-652 
P.O. Box 889, Waco, Texas 


Please send FREE literature on the following: 


(_] Kitchens 

[_] Corner Cabinets 
(_] Book Cases 

[_] Colonial Entrances 


[_] All-Wethr Windows 
(] lroning Boards 

(_} Sliding Door Units 
(_] Fireplace Mantels 


Name_ 








Address 





City 








Arvin 


folUhielinte hits 
electric iron 


¥ 









oY a well Bulle... 


THEY'RE GUARANTEED 5 FULL YEARS—Don’t worry 
if this iron slips eff your ironing table! 
with safety-locked, jerk-proof cord and unbreakable 
rubber plug. You can’t break the connection! Yes, Arvin 
irons are so well built they’re guaranteed for 5 years! 
Arvin Industries, Inc., Columbus, Indiana. 


a 


It’s an Arvin... 








She “Frames” Her Flowers 


Mrs. Mae DeLano has a hobby which, while being de- 
lightful, is easy and inexpensive to follow. Most of the 


ingredients — like all the best things in life — 


By TAMARA ANDREEVA 


RS. Mae DeLano 

“paints” with flowers. 
She dries them, following 
her own ingenious process in 
which they lose neither shape 
nor color. Then she pastes 
them artistically into bouquet 
arrangements on a piece of 
cardboard, and frames such 
a canvas under glass. Sealed 
airtight, these floral arrange- 
ments last for years. The only 
expense is cardboard, frame, 
and glue. 

You can make these pretty 
pictures, too. Mrs. DeLano 
passes on the following direc- 
tions. Small flat flowers, like 
pansies, are best. Fern leaves 
and other feathery leaves are 
most effective. To dry the 
flowers properly, place them 
in a clean oven glass baking 
dish and cover them with 
clean builder’s sand (not 
beach sand, which usually 
has salt and other undesir- 
able chemicals). Then leave 
in a gas oven, with only pilot 
light going, for 10 hours. In 
that time the flowers are 
thoroughly dry. (If yours is 
an electric range, experiment 
to see how long you must 
leave the flowers to dry at the 
very lowest heat.) Gently 
brush off the sand, and they 
are ready for arranging. When 
you are satisfied with the ar- 
rangement, carefully anchor 
each flower with a bit of glue. 


Mrs. DeLano making a 
flower arrangement. She 
brushes the flowers free 
of sand and places them 
on cardboard. Only a lit- 
tle glue is used on back 
of each flower and leaf. 

















This is one of Mrs. DeLano’s 
prize-winning arrangements, 





















are free, 





She places the flow 
ers in the glass bak- 
ing dish, and then 
in oven for drying 
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IT TAKES A WHOLE HALF POUND 
OF THOMPSON SEEDLESS GRAPES 
10 MAKE THE RAISINS IN ONE SINGLE 
PACKAGE OF SKINNER’S RAISIN-BRAN 





SKINNER’S FLAKES STAY CRISPER! 





Start Your Day Right... Eat 














King-Size raisins ,.. lots of them! 
That's why kids . . . and grown- 
ups, too. . . delight to the sweet 
surprise in every spoonful of 
Skinner's Raisin-Bran. Those big, 
chewy raisins are rich in easy-to- 
digest fruit sugar, a source of quick 
energy. Try Skinner's Raisin-Bran 

it's double good, double 
nourishing. 


costs 
LESS THAN 





The toasted flakes of sun-ripe 
wheat in Skinner's Raisin-Bran are 
really crisp . . . so crisp they stay 
crunchy even after you've added 
milk or cream. They're crisper than 
any other raisin bran! 






SKINNER’S 
RAISIN-BRAN 





ee 





Use Our Classified Pages for Results. 





oo: 
MEN - WOMEN 
I'll help you gett EXTRA 


CASH to fill your pocketbook 
—to live on. No previous ex- 


perience or capital needed. I'll 
send FREE an assortment of 
fine, full-size household prod- 
ucts to test and show. Full 
or spare time. Big monthly 


premiums. Write today. 


BLAIR Dept. 28HL 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 








Prize Winner 


HE Neuse River Home Demon- 


stration Club in Craven County, 
N. C., won first prize on our exhibit 
booth at the Tri-County Fair. The 
exhibit consisted of a terribly dilap- 
idated mail box, surrounded by rub- 
bish, tin cans, trash, 
and weeds, and a 
new mail box, paint- 
ed and an illuminat- 
ed name sign affixed, 
mounted on a paint- 
ed post of proper 
height and land- 
scaped at the base. We had a large 
sign reading, “Which (is yours?” 
with an arrow pointing to each box. 
We also distributed literature out- 
lining the proper erection and 
maintenance of rural mail boxes. 
We sold 40 illuminated name plates 
at $1 discount. 





We asked the rural patrons to 
paint their boxes and posts with 
white or aluminum paint, the flags 
red, and mount the boxes on port- 
able stands, specifying the proper 
height. Eleanor J. Delisle, 

North Carolina. 


Poems and Patterns 


I have been a subscriber to The 
Progressive Farmer for a long time. 
It has lots of uplifting poems. The 
sections on patterns and kitchen 
hints and recipes are excellent. 

Mrs. Carl Fitzgerald, 
West Virginia. 


New Hobby 


I enjoyed very much the article 
in your March 1952 issue, “Deco- 
rate With Paper Cut-Outs,” by 
Tamara Andreeva, telling of the 
hobby of Mrs. Helen Cromwell. 
Any hobby that beautifies drab sur- 
roundings interests me. After read- 
ing this article I have started notic- 
ing flowers, and I believe a good 
source for leaves and flowers is 
flower catalogs. 

Mrs. Fay Franks, Texas. 


Recipe for Happiness 

Combine one husband, one wife, 
and a number of children, assorted 
sizes (these are optional, but add 
a delightful flavor). Using a strong 
unity, blend well together. Add a 
pinch of helpfulness, a sprig of 
loyalty, and a dash of patience. 
Mix a generous portion of smiles 
and a few drops of tears. Fold these 
ingredients into the mixture. Stir 
until it forms a light consistency. 
Sprinkle with a little kindness and 
garnish it with love. 

This delicacy, called family hap- 
piness, should not be taken with 
a grain of salt, but if completely 
digested, is good for heart nutri- 
tion. Regular servings provide 
minimum requirements for healthy, 
congenial living. 

Nell Henley, Mississippi. 
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LIVE SAFETY RINGS of latex built 
right into the Bernardin lid grip 
tight to jar rims for high vacuum 





LIDS TRIPLE COATED...food acid 


BerNARpIN 
Home Canning 


CAPS AND SNAP LIDS 


HEAR IT! 
Bernardin SAFETY SIGNAL telling you that 
your home canning seal is safe...doubly safe 
because you see the depressed cap, and hear 
the Bernardin snap! You'll be amazed how 
Snap Lids take the guess-work out of home 
canning...No more half-sure canning when 
“can by ear” with Bernardin Snap Lids. 


ompare These Features with Aug Other Lid! 


PACKED READY TO USE... Ber- 
nardin lids are packed back-to- 
back...no 
seal. out 


SNAP SIGNAL... Bernardin’s new 


resistant white enamel, on tough Snap Lids fell you when the 
gold lacquer on a heavy coating seal is safe with a distinctive 
of tin. “snap.” 
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when your 
home canning’s 


SAFELY SEALED 


SEE IT!...Yes, hear this new 















sticking...lids slide 


ready to use. 












.. «just ask for Snap lids 
















Mrs. Harry Conover 
Puts On Blue Bonnet 
—Appreciates F.N.E. ! 


FF 











bic 4 kd 


Mrs. Harry Conover puts on BLUE BONNET 
Margarine for F.N.E.—Flavor, Nutrition, 
Economy! Like the noted beauty and TV 
personality, you will love the delicate, 
sunny-sweet taste BLUE BONNET adds to 
any food! You’ll appreciate its nourish- 
ment, too. No other spread for bread is 
richer in year-round Vitamin A! And you’ll 
welcome its economy. Two pounds of BLUE 
BONNET cost less than one pound of high- 
priced spread! So remember the letters... 
F...N...E! When you buy All-Vegetable 
BLUE BONNET Margarine you get “all 3” 
—Flavor! Nutrition! Econom-e-e! 








SELL IT AT A PROFIT 


Almost anything useful that you 
have a surplus of is just what some- 
body else wants. Turn your surplus 
into cash by offering it for sale in 


the CLASSIFIED ADS. 



























OUT 
CORNS 





Only BLUE-JAY 


Corn Plasters have 
new wonder drug, 


Phenylium 


that gets under your corn and helps push it out 


ne 
BLUE 





Greatest corn remedy discov- 
ery in 70 years! Tests show 
this new medication went to 
work 33% faster. New miracle 
drug, Phenylium (pronounced 
Fen-ill-ee-um), gets at the 
base of your corh and helps 
ease it out. Corn or callus 
plasters. At drug counters now. 


JAY 








Don’t Neglect Slipping 


FALSE TEETH 


Do false teeth drop, slip or wobble when you 
talk, eat, laugh or sneeze? Don’t be annoyed and 
embarrassed by such handicaps. FASTEETH, an 
alkaline (non-acid) powder to sprinkle on your 
plates, keeps false teeth more firmly set. Gives 
confident feeling of security and added comfort. 
No gummy, gooey, pasty taste or feeling. Get 
FASTEETH today at any drug store. 











WHEN WRITING ABOUT YOUR SUBSCRIP- 
TION always give your name and complete 
address just as it appears on our address 
label. Better still, enclose with your letter 
the label from your latest copy of The Pro- 
aressive Farmer. 
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Your clothes get really clean because 
theyte 
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; WRINGER 
WASHERS 





Each piece is given gentle but thorough cleansing 
when you wash the G-E “quick-clean’ way! 


G-E Activator® washing action puts 
your clothes—each piece of them— 
through 3 separate and distinct wash- 
ing zones ... light, medium, and vigor- 
ous. In no time at all, out comes your 
wash, each piece of it shining-bright, 
gently but thoroughly cleansed! 


So economical! So easy! 


No expensive installation neces- 
sary! And no special location needed. 
No oiling—ever! Only four moving 
parts, permanently lubricated, 

No bending! loading of the 


washer through top opening, and all 


Kasy 
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Enjoy ironing without 
standing or straining! 


Your ironing is quick, smooth-sailing when you're 
sitting in comfort behind an easy-to-manage, won- 
derful General Electric Rotary Lroner. 

The 26" ironing roll takes care of your laundry 
in a hurry. Adjustable ironing temperatures, two 


speeds. 


controls are at finger-tip level! 


One-Control Wringer starts, stops, re- 
verses, and releases pressure with con- 


venient lever. 


Shuts off—automatically! Just set the 
Adjustable Timer and it will regulate 


washing time up to 15 minutes. 


Look up your G-E dealer's name in the 
classified section of your phone book 
under * Washing Machines.” Then pay 
him a visit... let him show you this 
General Electric Wringer Washer in 
action. Model 372, illus. General Elee- 
tric Company, Louisville 2, Kentucky. 





IRON IN COMFORT 


ROTARY 
IRONERS 





WASHERS, DRYERS, IRONERS to save you washday work 





a 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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Joan’s Bedroom Is 


Ss Altractive 


—_—~ 
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This girl improved her bedroom to add simple 


charm as well as comfort and convenience. 





Joan is sitting by the tea ta- 
ble, which is really a restored 
tray sitting on a luggage rack. 


By Ruth Jamison 


EING an outdoor girl didn’t 

keep Joan Johnson, Montgom- 
ery County, Va., from becoming 
dissatisfied with the drabness of her 
bedroom. Her home demonstration 
agent suggested the home improve- 
ment project. Joan used money she 
had saved from her calf club proj- 
ect and joined the 4-H room im- 
provement program. 

She consulted leading decorat- 
ing shops for professional ideas, 
and samples of fabrics for making 
bedspreads, curtains, dressing table 
skirt, cushions, and slip covers for 
lamp Then she bought 
good durable materials to insure 


shades. 


best results. 

“The first thing I did was to re- 
my furniture for greater 
Joan related. “I 


arrange 
convenience, 


wanted the study desk and book- 





Hung by a velvet bow, this is the 
mirror Joan rescued from her grand- 
mother’s basement. The poplar chest 
of drawers resembles mellow pine. 


shelf near one another, the chest of 
drawers near the closet, and the 
dressing table between the twin 
beds, and a chair by the fireplace, 

“IT made floor-length, ruffled, or. 
gandy curtains. The petticoat of 
the dressing table I made of white 
sateen, and the skirt of ruffled or. 
gandy to match the curtains. The 
tied-back overskirt of colorful 
chintz matches the ruffled bed- 
spreads and swags.” 

Joan found an old pine table 
covered with many coats of paint. 
She scraped, sanded and bleached 
it. She finished the table with six 
applications of thinned shellac (1 
part shellac to 7 parts alcohol 
Each coat was rubbed down with 
fine steel wool before the next coat 
was applied. Finding a badly dam- 
aged mirror frame in her grand- 
mother’s basement, she had _ fun 
mending the broken corner by 
molding warm candle wax. She 
then painted over the frame with 
flat white paint, rubbing it off al- 
most immediately. The bit of white 
that clung to the frame gave an 
antique appearance. 

The furniture and floors were all 
finished in a mellow honey color 
that gave warmth to the room. A 
coat of floor seal made the floor 
able to withstand hard wear. Re- 
membering that many scatter rugs 
are often hazardous, she used only 
a few shag rugs which add color 
and interest to the rooms. 

Delighted with refinishing and 
decorating, Joan removed the paint 
from an old wooden tray with cor 
roded brass galleries. She painted 
the tray black, cleaned the brass 
galleries, shellacked the brass to 
prevent tarnishing, and clecorated 
the center with hand-painted roses 
and forget-me-nots. 





bn 
The fireplace fan was made of 
pleated wallpaper to blend with blue 
walls, giving a feminine attractive 
ness so dear to a young girl’s heart. 
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Practical Nursing Is 





an Ideal Career 


Student nurses spend many hours with the school 
dummy before they help with the care of real patients. 


By CAROLYNN FLANDERS 


HERE are only a few careers 

for which you can train and 
get paid by the school that trains 
you. “One of these careers is prac- 
tical nursing,” writes Miss Nettie 
T. Yowell, Vocational Training for 
Girls and Women, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Richmond, Va. 
Women interested in taking a 12 
months’ course free while earning a 
small salary may apply to her. 


A typical student, training in 
Virginia, could be Joyce Odum, an 
ittractive girl of 25. She wanted a 
career that was dignified and that 
paid well. To her satisfaction she 
found that practical nursing had 
both dignity and security. Age is 
0 handicap, because her value will 
ncrease with years of experience. 

While training, Joyce learned of 
available in the 
practical nursing field. One of her 
lellow students plans to work in a 
public health agency. Several are 
ging into nursing in the U. S. 
Navy, and others will be on the 
stalls of civilian hospitals. One 
young woman interested in em- 
ployment in veterans’ hospitals 
wrote to the United States Civil 
Service Commission’s local office to 
get her job. A friend of Joyce’s will 
be stepping out of school in a most 
envied job. She will work for her 
lance, who is a practicing physi- 
an. She met him in the hospital 
vhere she was training. 


the many jobs 


_ Almost all of the girls agree that 
‘ough continually handling dif- 
erent cases in hospitals and private 
tomes, they have the opportunity 
‘make new and interesting friends 
hot only among the patients, but 
‘mong doctors, registered nurses, 
and other medical personnel. 

In addition to learning how to 
“are for the sick, a practical nurse 
‘ams to develop her own person- 
ility, to gain maximum health, hap- 
Piness and job satisfaction. An un- 
“erstanding of the patient, the pa- 


tient’s family, the physician, other 
nurses and co-workers is a part of 
her training. She is taught social 
skills, her civic responsibilities and 
low to make lifetime plans for her 
economic security. 

Joyce believes that this training 
will be of value to her throughout 
life. She will make a better wife 
and mother, a better housekeeper, 
and a reliable wage earner because 
of her specialized training in home 
management, food _ preparation, 
marketing, and balanced diets. 

She appreciates having the op- 
portunity to take this course even 
more because she knows that not 
just anyone is eligible. An appli- 
cant must first have a definite in- 
terest in nursing. This Joyce had, 
along with being within the age 
requirement of 17 to 45, in good 
health, and with a minimum height 
of 5 feet. She further qualified be- 
cause she was an American citizen 
with an elementary education. If 
she had been under 21, she would 
have had to be a high school gradu- 
ate. She found that all applicants 
must give three references other 
than their minister or physician. 


Once Joyce was admitted as a 
student, she began her 16 weeks of 
classroom study. Then 34 weeks 
are spent in gaining actual nursing 
experience. She reports to class in 
a crisp gray and white uniform, 
white shoes, hose, and cap. These 
and her textbooks were Joyce’s 
only big expenses. They amounted 
to from $45 to $60. Some girls pay 
this in a lump sum at the begin- 
ing of the course, but Joyce had 
the hospital take $5 each month 
from her $15 check. The hospital 
furnished her room and board and 
laundered her uniforms. 

Thus a bright, new career is open 
to Joyce and to girls in other states. 
Young women interested in training 
as a practical nurse should write to 
the departments of vocational edu- 
cation in their state capitals. 











THE MODERN 
LEADER IN KE 










oven racks, roomy utensil 
sootless burners. 


Styled to grace your kitchen and economical in price, BOSS 
Kerosene Ranges have every desirable feature: sparkling, 
porcelain finish; glass-in-oven-door; bright nickel non-tilt 


See them today—now on display at your neighborhood BOSS 
dealer. Replace your old stove with an up-to-date BOSS to- 
day. Write Dept. PF-6 for literature and name of dealer. 


Carolinas-Virginia Edition * 


MONEY-SAVING 
ROSENE COOKING . 


Cooking is eosy—results are delicious when you use a New 
BOSS Kerosene Range... thanks to BOSS instant, easily reg- 
ulated kerosene cooking heat. 


storage; even heat, odorless and 
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for it hath heard all the words of the Lord which 
He spoke 
unto you, lest ye deny your God.” Joshua 24:27. 


unto us; it shall be therefore a witness 


Since the days of Joshua, monuments 
of lasting stone at graves have witnessed 
our faith in God, our faith in the im- 
mortality of the soul and the resur- 
rection of the dead. 


Don’t overlook the sacred duty and privilege of placing at the grave a 
fitting monument of beautiful and durable 


WINNSBORO BLUE GRANITE 





Provide now for a lasting Winns- 
boro. Blue Granite monument of true 
inspirational power at the grave, a 
witness of our faith in God. 


Write for FREE illustrated booklet, 


“The Silk of the Trade” 


There are many granites which have 
a surface resemblance to Winnsboro 
Blue Granite, but do not possess its 
durable qualities and lasting beauty. 


“FACTS for the Memorial Buyer” 


Winnsboro Granite Corporation, Rion, S. C. 
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It’s refreshing —it’s relaxing —it’s 
especially blended for Southern folks who know good 
iced tea when they taste it! For a cool 
refreshing lift — always enjoy Maxwell House Tea. 
It’s the best iced tea you ever tasted. 


A Product of General Foods 





1T's Good to the Last Drop, roo: 











To benefit by our guarantee of ads you must say “I saw your 
ad in The Progressive Farmer” when you place your order. 





for fast headache relief 
use quick- dissolving 


TABLETS 


NOTHING BETTER and NOTHING FASTER 














HEADACHE 
NEURALGIA 








‘ 





CLO Rowe we ot 








more so than any one would be alone. 





The next time a headache 
makes you feel miserable, get prompt re- 
lief by taking two quick-dissolving, fast- 
acting “‘BC’’ Headache Tablets. “BC” 
Tablets contain a special combination of 
not just one, but several of the world’s 
most popular pain-relieving ingredients. 
In combination, as they are in “‘BC’’, these 
ingredients are remarkably effective—far 





Buy‘'BC” Tablets in money-saving bottles 
of 50 and 100 tablets. Same famous for- 
mula as used for “‘BC’’ Headache Pow- 
ders—the fastest-selling headache powder 
in America. Both highly recommended for 
headaches, neuralgic pains, minor muscu- 
lar aches and functional periodic pains. 
“BC” Powders 10c & 25c. ““BC’”’ Tablets 
10c, 25c and bottles of 50 & 100 tablets. 








“¢ $100 MONTH & 
JUST FOR WEARING ¢ 


AND SHOWING 
LOVELY DRESSES! 


Ladies—get beautiful dresses without paying a 
single penny! And—make up to $100 in a month 
just by wearing and showing them to your 
friends! Choice of 150 glorious models given to 
you as a bonus. No obligation—no canvassing— 
no experience; just our way of advertising. 
Everything sent FREE. Send your_ name, 
address and dress size on postcard. Hurry! 
Openings limited. FASHION FROCKS, INC., 
Studio J-6116, Cineinnati 25, Ohio. 














JOHN R. DICKEY’S 
OLD RELIABLE EYE WASH 


Relieves irritation due to exposure to sun, 
dust, wind and glare or to over-use, 35c & 
§0c at all drug stores. Genuine in red carton. 


DICKEY DRUG COMPANY, BRISTOL, VA. 












2174—Brief button-on 
bolero makes Daughter’s 
halter sunback a. street 
costume! Sizes 1, 2, 3, 
4,6. Size 4: 2% yards 35- 
inch material; panties, % 
yard 35-inch material. 










¥ 
& 
¢ 







2520—Pretty look in play “% 
suits—done with four rows of \V j 
rippling rhumba ruffles. Easy 
to make! Sizes 2 to 8. Size 
4: 1% yards 35-inch material. 




















2459 — Coordinated shorts, skirt 
raglan-sleeved blouse, halter sun top~ 
all in one. Ideal for denim, pique, % 
seersucker in mix or match colors. 
Sizes 10 to 20. Size 16: for all four 
pieces, 5% yards 35-inch fabric. 


2164—Bell-skirted sleeveless —_ 
—a treasure because of its day-to-date 


2330 — Scoop-necked cotton with 
shoulder buttons—a sewing timesaver! 
Unusually attractive for housedress, 
shopping, or visiting. Sizes 9 to 17. 
Size 13: 3% yards 35-inch fabric; 2% 
yards rickrack. 


2827—This full-skirted princess sun 
dress (with its own eae rie bolero) : 
comes in hard-to-find larger sizes: 14 versatility. We suggest tissue ging 
to 48. Select a cool, washable cotton ham, powder puff muslin, dotte 
material for comfortable wear all sum- — swiss, or one of the lovely new nye 
mer for housework, shopping, visiting. fabrics. Sizes 10 to 20. Size 16: 3 
Size 18: 5% yards 35-inch fabric. yards 39-inch fabric. 


TO ORDER, SEE COUPON ON PAGE 92. 
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‘4 How “MODEL MILES” 
: - Beautify Highways 
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The above photo shows work of the Blue Ridge Garden Club, Boone, where 
150 yards of white painted fence on a well graded, grassed roadside has 
taken the place of what was formerly rough, gullied embankment of weeds. 


and the Blue Ridge Garden Club 
of Boone. 


HE North Carolina Garden 
Club believes in the all-con- 
quering power of example. What it In promoting “Model Miles,” 
wants to do is to make every mile of — janks have been graded and plant- 
North Carolina highway beautiful. — ed with grass or vines, gullies filled, 
But since it can’t do everything it old fences mended and painted, 
wants all at once, it is setting out pew fences erected, and homes and 
to have at least 1 mile of beautiful — outhouses painted. One company 
highway leading into every North — yemoved large billboards and sub- 
Carolina town and city. We hope stituted fewer small ones, better 
all Progressive Farmer readers will placed. One fence was built to shut 
help to this end. off a dump heap, and new mail 
“Model Mile” winners, receiving — hoxes were put up. The four-point 
top honor awards through the program is— 
North Carolina Garden Club, now “ae : 
number four—the Raleigh, Hills- 1. Clean Up 
boro, and Wagram Garden Clubs, 2. Build Up 


3. Paint Up 
4. Plant Up 


For a Happy Vacation: Where and What? 


* \ THAT kind of vacation do 17. Gulf 21. Canada 
you like best? . . . What 18. Colorado 22. North 
place do you like best for a vaca- ny ow Yau Carolina 
tion? .. . What is the prettiest city 
you might see on your trip?” 3. In the voting for the prettiest 


To answer these questions, opin- — /tY, the 54 leaders were as follows: 


ions of our Progressive Farmer sub- Washington, D. C. Chattanooga, 
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finest in features, too: ; 


© SWING OUT 


BROILER 1006 % 
RED WHEEL i 
REGULATOR — | 

ONE PIECE [ 2 
TOP BURNERS” - 


Carolinas-Virginia Edition 


The finest meals 


you’ve ever cooked will 


come from your new 








holden 





ire women 00k 0h Magee Chef. than on any olher range” 


No wonder everybody wants a Magic Chef! The instant 
heat of its super duty top burners, the constant, dependable 
baking of its big roomy’ oven, the many easy-to-clean 
features make it queen of the kitchen. Especially designed 
to give you clean, even, economical cooking heat with 
PYROFAX Gas. See it today, at your Magic Chef dealer! 


LE 


Jubilee bas Kan 
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Magic Chef, INC., 1641 S$. KINGSHIGHWAY + ST. LOUIS 10, MO. 
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your Magic Chef is 


‘PYROFAK CAS! 


HERE’S WHY: 


the finest fuel 
use with 
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scribers were asked in a recent sur- 
vey, and we believe the results will 
interest all our readers who are 
planning vacation trips. Put an X- 
mark alongside your own favorite 
in each case and compare your 
choice with the general voting. 


1. As for kind of vacation, here 
are the dozen favorites: 


1. Traveling 7. Beach 

2. Fishing 8. Mountains 
3. Sightseeing 9. Hunting 
4. Resting 10. Outdoor 
9. Camping 11. Hiking 

6. Visiting 12. Family 


bo 


. As for place for a vacation, 
the 22 leading favorites were: 

- Mountains 9. Washington 
Seashore 10. West 

- Florida 1, Old Home 

- Country 2. Camp 


ake 3. Texas 


. Yellowstone 


6. New England 


River 
. Home 


COOMID OL COLO 
_ 


1 
12 
, 13 
- California 14. Mexico 
15 
] 


Memphis, Tenn. 
New York City 
New Orleans, La. 
Atlanta, Ga. 

San Antonio, Tex. 
Miami, Fla. 
Asheville, N. C. 
Dallas, Tex. 

Hot Springs, Ark. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Houston, Tex. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Jackson, Miss. 

St. Augustine, Fla. 

Orlando, Fla. 

Raleigh, N. C. 

Birmingham, Ala. 

Austin, Tex. 

San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Louisville, Ky. 

Mobile, Ala. 

St. Petersburg, 
Fla. 

Tyler, Tex. 

Lexington, Ky. 

Greensboro, N. C. 

Richmond, Va. 

Denver, Colo. 

Little Rock, Ark. 


Tenn. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Salt Lake City, 

Utah 
Chicago, II. 
Galveston, Tex. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Rock City, Tenn. 
Paris, Tex. 

Biloxi, Miss. 
Daytona Beach, 

Fla. 

Colorado Springs, 

Colo. 

Gulfport, Miss. 
Tampa, Fla. 
Summerville, S. C. 
Hollywood, Calif. 
Baton Rouge, La. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Charleston, S. C. 
Albuquerque, 

N. Mex. 

Palm Beach, Fla. 
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You get a pure, moisture free gas when you buy 
PyYyROFAX Gas—its high quality is maintained by con- 


stant testing. 


You get the highest quality equipment — specially 
designed for PyROFAXx Gas and installed by trained 


service men. 


You always get your money’s worth with PYROFAX 
Gas-— it's sold by weight—the most accurate way of 


measuring “bottled” gas. 


You can always depend on PyYroFax Gas because you 
have an extra cylinder in reserve. It's your best buy 


for cooking, water heating, refrigeration, room heating. 


Write for new descriptive booklet telling you of the 
many profit-making farm uses for PYROFAX Gas. There’s 
a PYROFAX Gas distributor near you. See the classified 
} section of your phone book for his name and address. 


THE MODERN FUEL 


Superior BOTTLED Gas Service 





PYROFAX GAS COMPANY 


A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


30 East 42nd Street M3 New York 17,N. Y. 
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Mrs. Berry prepares supper while Elva gives Tim and Wynn a snack to tide them over. 





An attractive dining room makes a beautiful setting for Mrs. Berry, a gracious hostess. 











A Modern Home for a Preacher 


By MILDRED A. PAYNE 


HEN the congregation of Memorial 
W Methodist Church of Charles City 
County, Va., started to build a new 
parsonage in 1949, it was hard-hit for funds, 
“We just had to have it, that’s all. Rent was 
high and we were too far from the church,” 
explained Rev. A. B. Berry, Jr. “Bonds were 
sold to church members, contributions came 
from members of the church and other citi- 
zens, and materials and labor were con- 
tributed,” he added. 


We wanted a modern, comfortable home 
for our minister’s family, a home that would 
compare favorably with the other homes in 
the community. We were able to plan for 
the special uses to which a parsonage is put 
and to include features that would speed up 
the work of the minister’s family so it would 
have more time for church work. The result 
was a most livable and attractive home. 

Included in this nine-room house are four 
bedrooms, study, living room, dining room, 
kitchen, laundry and furnace room, and two 
bathrooms. It is adequate for the family and 
for guests who so often visit the parsonage. 
The living room, dining room, and hallways 
are decorated in modern dark colors. All 
of the other rooms are painted to blend with 
these basic colors. 

The Berrys’ daughter, Elva, acted like a 
typical 15-year-old 4-H club member when 
she was given old furniture for her room. 
With a little imagination, some paint, and 
a willingness to work, she converted her 
drab room into one of the prettiest in the 
house, and at a negligible cost. First, she 
consulted her 4-H club leader, Mrs. J. C. 
Smith, and with her planned to paint the 
furniture white, with a motif in blue. Other 
club members helped her. 


Mrs. Berry loves her knotty-pine kitchen 
with built-in cabinets and all modern con- 
veniences. “It’s fun to keep house here. The 
automatic laundry which we pl: m to install 
will make housekeeping easier,” she says. 
The family enjoys the screened-in back 
porch. There the home freezer is located. 

The Rev. Berry’s study is also knotty pine. 
He is as proud of it as of the hot water base- 
board heating system. “What a relief to be 
free of the daily chore of bringing in wood 
and nursing along wood fires,” he says. 

The yard and garage are not completed, 
but are on the way. James Hudson Binns, 
a local student in horticulture at VPI, has 
drawn up landscape plans for the yard and 
work has begun. Timmy, 2, Wynn, 5, and 
Sandy, 12, enjoy the nice, big yard. The 
yard will include a picnic area w ith outdoor 
oven, an outdoor worship center, and plenty 
of space for games. Then the three children 
will like it better than ever. 

Members of the Young Adult Fellowship 
Class of the church, realizing that a mam 
must have room for his tools, are building 
a garage with space for a workshop and 
storage for his equipment. 

Editor's Note.—Miss Payne is the home dem- 
onstration agent in New Kent County, Va. 
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PROTECT THE COLOR! 


SAVE THE FLAVOR! 


reece Fruit- 
wm XCM 


ASCORBIC-CITRIC ANTIOXIDANT 





@ Peaches and other fruits keep their orchard-fresh 
look and taste... won‘’t turn brown when you freeze 
them with A*C*M. It’s easy to use and costs about 
apenny for each pound of fruit you freeze. Ask for 
AtC*M at locker plants, drug stores and leading 
mail order houses or send 10¢ for trial sample to: 
CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC. 
Dept. P-1, 630 Flushing Avenue, Brooklyn 6, N.Y. 

















Now your home 
can have the beauty 
of a fine plate glass 
mirror at a ROCK 
BOTTOM PRICE. 
No home is com- 
\plete without a full 
length mirror for 
thac last 
check up — 
straight? Slip slipped? 
Hems even? 


minute 





seams 


This mirror is designed to be mounted on 
any standard size door or other flat surface. 
Made of 4 inch polished plate glass; metallic 
sealed back; polished square edges. Shipped 
complete with eight clips for easy mounting. 
State size of door to insure perfect fit. 


ONLY 7/92 


Send cash, check or money order to 


SOUTHERN MIRROR CO. 


ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 


Size 22" x 70°’ to fit 
Standard 30° Wide Door 





CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? Don’t fail to 
notify us. Give both your new address and 
your old one six weeks in advance. The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 


‘SWEETEN STOMACH 
10 SWEETEN CHILD 


constipation occasionally upsets little 
stomachs, children often act up, or sulk be- 
Sause they feel miserable, can’t eat or sleep 
bt. That’s why wise mothers give Syrup of 
tk-Draught whenever youngsters suffer di- 
= upset from constipation. Its wonderful 
tive action can help sweeten such sour 
ich, too! Then bow dispositions improve! 


laative-Stomach Sweetener Works Overnight! 
Syrup of Black-Draught tastes honey-sweet, so 
ren take it eagerly. Made of nature’s pure 
Gretable berbs—acts thoroughly, but gently. 
iven at bedtime, brings comforting relief in 
ro ng—thus helps sweeten sour stomach 
-* Youngsters virtually sleep away these con- 
ae worries! Next day feel good, laugh 
Get y! No wonder 17,000,000 bottles sold. 
yrup of Black-Draught from druggists, 





Works wonders for a child’s good nature! 


For constipation try regular 

Black - Draught, laxative - stomach 
, famous since 1840. Familar Powder, 
or convenient new Tablet form. 


Granulated 














Heatstroke or 
Sunstroke 


IGH temperatures and the sum- 

mer rush of farm work make it 
easy to be overcome by heat. Sun- 
stroke follows prolonged exposure 
to the sun, while heatstroke is 
caused by excessive heat with or 
without exposure to the sun. Either 
may be fatal. 

Symptoms: Hot and dry skin, 
face red and flushed, breathing 
hard and loud, and pupils enlarged. 
Unconsciousness may follow. 

Here are the five rules the Na- 
tional Safety Council suggests for 
treating sunstroke or heatstroke: 

1. Move patient to a cool, shady 
place, strip him to underclothes, lay 
on back, with his head and shoul- 
ders raised. 

2. Apply ice or cold, wet cloth 
to head, cool the body gradually 
with cool bath or with a hose, or 
wet the clothes and rub the limbs 
toward the heart. 

3. After treating for several min- 
utes, stop and observe patient. If 
skin becomes hot again, resume 
the treatment. 

4. Get the patient to a doctor or 
a hospital as soon as possible. Con- 
tinue the treatment in the ambu- 
lance en route to hospital. 

5. Remember this rule: “If the 
patient is cold, make him warm; if 
he’s hot, make him cool.” 


Ticks, Chiggers, and Ivy 


66" HE Good Old Summer Time” 
with all its blessings brings 

also three pestiferous nuisances— 
red bugs, ticks, and poison oak or 
ivy. The North Carolina Wildlife 
Commission here tells what to do: 
Almost invisible chiggers or “red 
bugs” live in decaying matter in the 
ground—old logs and stumps. Ank- 
attacked first. Red bugs 
move fast—1% feet per minute. They 
can reach your belt area in 2 to 3 
minutes. Chiggers do not burrow 
in the skin. Their saliva causes the 
itch felt long after the bug has fed. 
Ticks wait on weeds and bushes 
for a host to come by. Don’t pull 
off attached ticks. Use oil or a cig- 
arette coal applied to the tick. Ster- 
ilize the bite. Examine the body 
carefully after exposure. Ticks may 


les are 


carry deadly diseases, and any 
symptoms such as fever or red 
patches on the skin should be 


called to a doctor’s attention. 

Poison oak or poison ivy is best 
prevented by avoiding the plant. It 
climbs posts and trees and runs on 
the ground. The leaves vary in ap- 
pearance, but always have three 
leaflets on one stem. Whitish ber- 
ries may be present. Lather of 
strong yellow soap dried on the 
skin helps prevent poisoning. Wash- 
ing affected parts with yellow soap 
followed by alcohol removes the: 
poison oil. Shots given by doctors 
may relieve severe cases and, in 
some instances, will confer tempo- 
rary immunity. 
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‘A KINGSDOWN Made Me 
A Queen!” 





“Talk about royal treatment! 
For the first time my hus- 
band enjoys deep, relaxing 
sleep and wakes up com- 
pletely refreshed every 
morning. It’s grand to see 
him healthfully happy 
again.”’ 
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KINGSDOWN 










Yes, lots of people 
are amazed when they 

discover how much difference a 
good mattress makes. They’re amazed, 
too, when they discover how little it costs to 


own a KINGSDOWN. Actually less than 2c a night. 


That’s a mighty inexpensive way to 
better rest and better health. 


THE MEBANE COMPANY 


MEBANE, NORTH CAROLINA 


CREateaes Of £2tees saws 








ARE YOU MOVING THIS MONTH? 


OUR MAILING list is prepared 30 days ahead of the mailing of 

each issue and it will be necessary that you notify us at least four 

weeks in advance of any change in your address to insure your re- 

ceiving a copy of the current issue. 

Please note. Duplicate copies cannot be sent. The Post Office will 

not forward copies unless you provide extra postage. 

Send your old address with the new, enclosing, if possible, the ad- 

dress label taken from your last copy of The Progressive Farmer. 

Send your change of address at least four weeks in advance to 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Birmingham, Ala. Raleigh, N. C. Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Tex. 
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Are you 
resisting 
Tampax? 

















...lf SO, ask 
yourself why 








Don’t let your inborn conservatism keep 
you from adopting the Tampax method 
of monthly sanitary protection. You will 
only be depriving yourself of the com- 
fort and convenience which this scien- 
tific discovery is offering you. The doctor 
who originated Tampax has designed it 
to give many benefits to women—matr- 
ried or single. 


First you should know that Tampax 
is worn internally and is very small— 
many times smé ler than the external type 
of monthly protection. Being 
made of pure surgical cotton, it 
is extremely absorbent —also 
easily disposable. Tampax comes 
to you in slim white applicators. Your 
hands needn’t touch the Tampax and 
you cannot feel it while wearing it! 





How free you feel! No belts or pins or 
external pads to pull or twist or slip or 
stick. Best of all, no odor or chafing. No 
bulges under clothing.... You can even 
wear Tampax in your shower bath or 
your tub! Month's supply may be carried 
in purse. Buy at drug or notion counters 
in 3 absorbencies: Regular, Super , Junior. 
Look for Tampax Vendor in restrooms 
throughout the United States. Tampax 
Incorporated, Palmer, Mass. 





Accepted for Advertising 
by the Pte of the American Medical Association 





TAMPAX INCORPORATED FP-63-N 
Palmer, Mass. 

Please send me in plain wrapper a trial package of 
Tampax. I enclose 10¢ (stamps or silver) to cover cost 
of mailing. Size is checked below. 


(| ) REGULAR ( ) SUPER ( ) JUNIOR 
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In the 


June Garden 


By Mina B. Hoffman 


month. The first flush of spring 
with its great splash of beauty is 
gone. But roses, poppies, and lark- 
spur are bursting out all over, the 
ground is nice and warm, and the 
mornings are delightfully pleasant, 
so there is still time to plant so 
many things for summer and fall 
beauty. Home demonstration 
agents are a great help in trans- 
forming drab country places into 
attractive spots that make people 
slow up as they drive along the 
highway. We are indeed lucky to 
have these clubs, and every one of 
us should join the nearest one. 


Ft is a wonderful gardening 


Here are things we can do this 
month, or keep on doing if started: 

Plant glads every two weeks un- 
til mid-July. 

Edge borders with white alys- 
sum; it will keep blooming until 
after the first light frosts, and often 
until Christmas. 

Keep on planting petunias and 
periwinkle. They bloom when noth- 
ing else will. 


You can still safely plant gar- 
denias, crepe myrtles, hibiscus, 
abelia, plumbago, and hydrangeas 
for summer color. White hydran- 
geas (Hills of Snow) are lovely on 
a hot summer day. Try them. 

If bothered with slugs (or snails), 
sprinkle lime or ashes around runs. 

Edge a bed or a walk with cush- 
ion mums. They are pictures of 
beauty in late summer months and 
early fall. 

If you failed to stake dahlias and 
“show” mums when planted last 
month, do so now, and keep tying 
them loosely to the stake until 
they are grown. 


Spray roses and tall phlox every 
10 days with any good fungicide if 
you expect the best from them. 
Cultivate lightly around them after 
each rain. 

Water azaleas and camellias 
from tip to toe every few days dur- 
ing hot weather—they like a moist 
atmosphere, and moisture discour- 





Keep a 3-inch 

all times—oak 
leaves, sawdust, shavings, pine 
straw, peat moss. These are all first- 
class mulches. 


ages red _ spider. 
mulch on them at 


Feed tuberous begonias and 
other summer bulbs with liquid 
manure every two or three weeks 
for more and better blooms. 


Keep all faded flowers picked 
off. This adds much to the neatness 
and beauty of the garden. 

Remove old canes from climbing 
roses immediately after blooming, 
as the best blooms come from new 
; and by cutting old ones now, 
available to 


canes 
more strength will be 
newer ones. 

Feed and water peonies well 
after blooming. This will help to 
produce more and finer blooms an- 
other year. Do not cut off the tops 
until after frost has killed them. 


As soon as seeds ripen on iris and 
Hemerocallis, plant them. They 
will germinate much quicker be- 
fore completely dry. Many fine new 
colors come from seeds, and often 
a rare one. 

Watch flower counters for tube- 
rose in the single variety. Planted 
in the back of the border, they 
make a picture of grace and charm, 
standing tall and straight. Their 
pure-white, wide-open flowers re- 
mind one of blinking stars. Plant 
them now, and they will bloom in 
late August and September. 


Other bulbs that can be planted 
now are caladiums, cannas, butter- 
fly lilies, Amazon lilies, ginger lilies, 
Zephyranthes, Hosta, Glorisa, and 
all iris that bloomed in April. 

For shady places, plant the fan- 
cy-leafed caladiums, coleus, tube- 
rous begonias, and ferns. All these 
together make quite as much show 
as the prolifically blooming annuals 
do in the sun, with foliage always 
fresh, colorful, and lovely. 

And let us remember with the 
poet, “My faith is all a doubtful 
thing wove in a doubtful loom, 
until there comes each showery 
spring, a flower garden in bloom.” 








. 
Indigestion? 
take Soda! 











A household 
stand-by for wa 
106 years XN 


~~ IN 


Baking sodais mild, effective, = 
ally soothing to irritated tissues... 
yet it brings more prompt relief 
from distress of indigestion and 
dyspepsia. 

Soda quickly neutralizes excess acid- 
ity, so the constricted stomach open- 
ings can relax. It also expels gas, 
relieving painful distention. 

When you take Arm & Hammer or 
Cow Brand Baking Soda for indiges- 
tion, you know what you are taking. 
It is not a patent medicine—ask your 
doctor. Soda is a remedy that meets 
the standards of the U. S. Pharma- 
copoeia. 


Effective 
Economical 
Handy in 
every home 














4 cane Sugar 
just cant 


seat DIXIE 
CRYSTALS 























MAKE YOUR OWN FLOWERS 
FOR PLEASURE AND PROFIT’ 










LOTS of money— tot f fun’ Make wa! 
4 fiber bouquets, Corsages, f ant P Send fame 
details, or send 5O0¢ for HAN YDSOME IN sTRUCTH 
PORTFOLIO with 15 flower pattem 


Write CRAFT sTUDIOS 





101 MAIN STREET, DAVENPORT 10, 











MAKE BIG MONEY 


Selling Fine Mon 
Marble or granite. Save, buy enna’ or be 
our agent. Be own boss. Al! or sper 
Big commissions. Free catalog & wat 
Freight paid. Written guarantee. 
able company. Write for details. 


GUARANTEE at gr co. 
479-P Marietta St., N.W., Atianta, 
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Summer 


Dairy Questions 
Answered 


By C. T. Rice 


“§ want to mow my surplus pas- 

| ture for silage. What are the 
important points to watch in mak- 
ing good silage out of it?” 


First, if your pastures have been 
grazed, you will find that the cows 
have taken out most of the legumes 
and left the fields pretty spotty. 
Therefore, don’t let this material 
get too dry before you get it into 
the silo. Rig your side-delivery 
rake behind your mower, if possi- 
ble. If your pasture field has not 
been grazed, treat it in the usual 
manner—wilt it about 2 hours on a 
good haymaking day before raking, 
and if the sun refuses to shine for 
a day or a week and the wind blows 
out of the southeast laden with 
moisture, chop some dry material 
with your grasses. Make sure that 
you have an even distribution of 
this dry material, either hay or 
straw, two or three bales to the 
truckload. But if you cut all of this 
dry material at one time, you'll 
have some “nice,” “moldy” silage. 


‘Tm thinking of buying a field 
chopper to make corn or grass si- 
lage. Do you think it would be 
cheaper than cutting, hauling, and 
shredding at silo?” 


The average or small farmer can- 


Mr. Rice in his office at Oak- 
ton, in Fairfax County, Va. 


not afford to own a field chopper 
alone. If five or six farmers can 
club together to buy this equip- 
ment, it might work out satisfac- 
torily. Only trouble is that every 
man will wish to start filling his silo 
the same morning. 


“Do you think addition of heat is 
important in barn hay drying?” 

This depends upon the weather. 
If you have a nice, bright, sunny 
week, with reasonably dry air, hay 
will cure beautifully without heat. 
If you have a week of humid, 
cloudy, soggy weather, your hay 
drier will not do you much good 
without heat. So, again we gamble 
with the weather man. 


“How would you decide if grass 
should be cut for hay or silo?” 

If I did not have sufficient grass 
to fill the silo and make hay from 
the first cutting, I would not hesi- 
tate a moment to fill the silo first 
and gamble on later cuttings for 
hay. We believe that grass silage 
put up in the right way will pro- 
duce more milk than the same grass 
made into hay. 


June Pasture Reminders 


By W. W. Woodhouse, Jr. 


EOPLE are usually busy with 

other things this month and let 
the cows take care of the pasture. 
But here are a few things that you 
can't expect the cows to do alone. 
The first four will help you be 
ready for dry periods. 

1. Grazing the second cutting of 
alfalfa is a good way around June 
drouths and doesn’t hurt the alfalfa 
if you do it right. Try to wait until 
it reaches hay stage, then graze it 
down and get off. Clipping with a 
mowing machine, immediately af- 
terwards, is desirable. 

2. Lespedeza will soon bé ready. 
Have a field of it fenced. It’s our 
most widely used summer pasture. 

3. Sudan grass or pearl millet 
planted last month should soon be 
teady to carry part of the load. Be 
Sure to topdress it with nitrogen 
after the first grazing. 

4. Irrigating permanent pas- 
ures, where you can get set up to 
do it, is probably the best answer. 

astures can be kept growing right 
on through dry periods if you’ put 

Water on. 

5. It isn’t too late to sow Sudan 
millet. Fertilize well to be ready 
= July. If all isn’t needed for graz- 
ng, it can go into silage or hay. 


6. Spring-planted pastures ought 
to be ready for light grazing about 
now. It will help them thicken up 
to graze moderately. Don’t overdo 
it, though, as the roots aren't too 
well developed. 

7. Keep one eye peeled for army 
worms. Some years they start show- 
ing up this month. See your coun- 
ty agent for the latest methods of 
controlling them. 

8. Lime should be spread for fall 
plantings, if it isn’t already. Don’t 
wait. There’s been a rush on lime 
every seeding season for the last 
several years. 

9. Better finish making plans for 
putting in the rest of the pasture 
you need this fall, too. Planting 
time usually slips up on us. 

10. Control weeds by not over- 
grazing; by clipping; and, where 
necessary, by chemicals. Overgraz- 
ing is particularly hard on pasture 
sods as the weather gets hot. You 
want to keep as much sunshine 
from hitting the ground as you can. 

11. Scatter manure spots and 
clip to keep the forage palatable 
and to avoid spotty grazing. 

12. Keep animals comfortable. 
See that plenty of good water, salt, 
and shade are provided, and make 
a special effort to control flies. 
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Effective « Economical * Easy-to-Use 


A single injection of ROVAC Hog Cholera Vaccine gives swine active 

immunity against hog cholera for at least 1 year. This completely new- 

type vaccine offers many advantages: 

e It requires no anti-serum. 

e Swine may be vaccinated after reaching 6 weeks of age. weaned or not. 
(Do not vaccinate at weaning time. ) 

e It can be used alone on normal swine which have not been exposed to 
hog cholera. 

e It can be used simultaneously with anti-hog cholera serum on swine 


which may be exposed to hog cholera. 


e It does not “seed” the premises and will not cause hog cholera in un- 


vaccinated animals. 
e No special feeding is required before or after vaccination. 
e It is economical and easy to use. 


In extensive laboratory investigations and field trials, no evidence was 
developed to suggest that ROVAC held any power to produce hog cholera 
or to revert to disease-producing forms that would “seed” soil. Through 
many months of testing and use under farm conditions, serious losses and 
reactions which could be attributed to the vaccine have been notably 


absent. 


ROVAC is a scientifically proved product, backed by years of intensive 
research by Lederle scientists and skilled technicians. Like all Lederle 
veterinary vaccines and bacterins, ROVAC is produced with the same care 
and supervision that is given to Lederle biologicals for human use. 


For best results ROVAC should be used by, or on the advice of, a vet- 
erinarian. Consult your veterinarian often for help in maintaining the 
best management and disease-control procedures. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. **U. S. Pat. No. 2,518,978 


Animal Industry Section 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION 
New York 20, N. Y. 


30 Rockfeller Plaza 


american Cygnamid company 
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A planned program of protection 
NOW...to Safeguard your 

farm, your livestock... your 
equipment...your stored crops 


Serious depreciation 
of your property’s 
value—plus big repair 
bills ... 


or 


Neglected precautionary measures 
and neglected repairs are sure to 
set up a chain reaction of needlessly 


It makes good business sense to fol- 
low this simple Barrett farm plan _ 


1. Make needed repairs now. 


heavy maintenance costs, and cause 2. Take all precautionary measures 
permanent damage that lowers the now, with Barrett protective products. 


value of your property investment. 3. Start looking ahead—now. Set up 


your own farm-protection savings ac- 
count at your bank. When an emer- 
gency arises, you ll be ready to meet it. 


Neglected roofing and siding... . im- 
proper insulation of barns, storage 
houses ... unprotected wood . . . de- 
4. If you prefer to budget payments 
covering necessary repairs, consult 
your local bank for financing plan. It 
will be more ecenomical in the long run. 


Let These Barrett Products Help 
You Protect Your Farm Investment 


¢ Asphalt Roofing * Rock Wool 
Shingles Insulation 

© Mineral-Surfaced ¢ Sheathings and 
Asphalt Roofings Building Papers 
(in rolls) * Roof Cements 

¢ Mineral-Surfaced and Coatings 
Sidings ¢ Protective Bituminous 

¢ Insulated Sidings Base Paints 

¢ Smooth-Surfaced * Damp-proof Coatings 
Asphalt Roofings * Wood Preservatives 
(in rolls) * Fertilizers 


structive insects—all these take their 
toll in damage to livestock and stored 
crops, needless deterioration of equip- 


ment. 


F re e Send for BARRETT’S 


“FARM AID” book. This book gives 
detailed information on roof repairs, 
re-roofing, re-siding, insulation, pro- 
tecting wood, farm equipment, etc. 





12 Ee 8 eee eS 8 eS SF Re EST eee eS 
THE BARRETT DIVISION ; > : 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation Please send me your free FARM AID book. 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N.Y. 


36th St. & Grays Ferry Ave. 
Philadelphia 46, Pa. 

205 W. Wacker Drive 
Chicago 6, II. 

1327 Erie Street SI aaa oa 
Birmingham 8, Ala. ve. ghee dba 


Name- 





Address 














Eleven New Guides to Palmetto Progress 


Continued from page 28 
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suitable for crushing. John Wanna- 
maker of St. Matthews, S. C., has 
wrought notably in this field. So 
now soybean yields (following 
grain) of 20 to 35 bushels per acre 
are not uncommon. Thus we have 
two roughages turned under in a 
year—the grain straw and stubble 
from small grain and the rich vines, 
leaves, and stems of the soybeans. 
Soil building is done fast, and two 
money crops come from the land in 
one season. Many truckers are cash- 
ing in on the rich residue of ferti- 
lizer left when their potato crops are 
harvested by putting soybeans there 
for combining and sale to the oil 
mills. Ask for the new Clemson Cir- 
cular 370, “Soybeans.” 


“Cotton Production” demands 
good practices all the way from 
land selection and preparation until 
the crop is picked and ginned. For 
some years a very intensive weevil 
control campaign has been waged 
in every county of the state. Results 
from all of this have been distinctly 
good. Last year, with a favorable 
season, we came up with the high- 
est state average yield ever expe- 
rienced. Learn paying steps in mak- 
ing a profitable cotton crop by or- 
dering Circular 367. 


“Grassland Farming” is making 
rapid progress in South Carolina. 
Once dubbed “the short-grass area 
of the United States,” the Southeast 
is fast becoming the long-grass area 
of America! For when we apply 
science to the growing of grass, we 
find that new riches lie there. And 
this fits right in with the labor prob- 
lem for, with grass, land can be han- 
dled with less labor than any other 
crop. Circular 373,” by Clemson’s 
Woodle, Turner, and Craven, brings 
us up to date on grassland farming 
in the state. 


“Tobacco Irrigation” is a brand- 
new practice. The average person 
now has the know-how for making 
good yields of any crop he plants. 
And he can get those good yields, 
if he gets the water! Many of our 
fields are in easy access to water. It 
is in these where irrigation is calling 
loudly. In Clemson irrigation exper- 
iments, corn receiving no irrigation 
averaged 16 bushels per acre; corn 
that received one good watering at 
tasseling time, 72 bushels per acre! 
Irrigation will likely pay best on 
high money value crops, like tobac- 
co. With the portable irrigation out- 
fit and truck furnished Clemson by 
the Camp Irrigation Fund, Exten- 
sion Engineer H. P. Lynn and To- 
bacco Specialist J. M. Lewis con- 
ducted tobacco irrigation demon- 
strations on several farms last year. 
Results are carried in Agricultural 
Engineering Circular 78. 


“Weeds” are the farmer’s fore- 
most worry. In the past we fought 
weeds by hand, much as we did all 
farm chores. Now we fight them 
with fire, chemicals, and mechani- 
zation, too. Often we have not rec- 
ognized a bad weed when it first got 
into a field. Soon it was well estab- 
lished there and hard to handle. 


The new 87-page bulletin, No. 113. 
“Weeds,” includes cuts and descrip. 
tions of the most common Weeds, 
It should be especially useful ty 
practical farmers and county agents 
and vo-ag teachers in their dealings 
with FFA and 4-H groups. ; 


“Sericea Lespedeza” first came to 
us as a plant for poor eroded areas 
where little if anything else would 
grow. Under those starvation cop. 
ditions it made poor and unpalat. 
able grazing or hay. But in late 
years we are finding that on good 
land it is a good crop. Limed and 
fertilized it makes palatable and 
nutritious hay and green grazing, In 
fact, during drouths of the past two 
years it was about the only forag 
produced for cattle at places, and 
farmers began to swear by it. One 
of our best dairy farmers calls it “the 
poor man’s alfalfa.” Cut while ten- 
der, it cures in a day, making ex. 
cellent hay, he said. And kept down 
to the proper size by grazing, h 
said cattle relished it and did well 
on it through drouths that parched 
every other sort of grazing to a 
crisp. Circular 369, just off the 
press, gives the latest information 
on this crop. 


“Know Your Fertilizers” is sound 
advice. Whole mountains of mate- 
rials go into millions of sacks on 
which is stamped a formula and the 
word “fertilizer.” We buy great gobs 
of it and take it and put it on our 
land and under our crops. And the 
stuff, like magic, makes ’em grow. 
This Circular 371, by Hugh Woodle, 
extension agronomist, tells very 
briefly and simply what each ferti- 
lizer element does for a crop. 


“Darlington Tobacco Contest” 
gives a factual report on 308 Dar- 
lington County farmers who com- 
pleted all requirements and submit- 
ted a complete record of their crop. 
Acreages included all of the tobac- 
co on the farm, and they were meas- 
ured by the PMA. Yields and values 
were obtained from the official to- 
bacco warehouse sales slips. From 
these records our tobacco specialist, 
J. M. Lewis, has been able to detect 
paying practices. Circular 372 tells 
the story. 


“Chemical Weed Control” in cot 
ton is being tried out at Clemsons 
Edisto Station near Blackville and 
by a few farmers over South Caro- 
lina this year. It consists of spray 
ing a band of the chemical right be- 
hind the planters. The chemical kills 
grass and weed seeds that are right 
near and on the surface. But it does 
not penetrate far enough to hurt the 
cotton seed. It soon runs its effective 
course and does not hurt the cotton 
then when it comes through. That 
material is put on about a 6-inch 
band right over the cotton seed. The 
soil in that band is not to be dis 
turbed after that, or other weed an¢ 
grass seed will be brought to the sur 
face and come up in the drill an 
thus make hoeing necessary. Rea 
about it in Experiment Station Cit- 
cular 84, 
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Timely Questions Farmers Are Asking 


Rape for Cows 

“Should I graze my milk cows on 
rape?” 

Rape is used chiefly as a pasture 
crop for hogs and sheep. It is also 
satisfactory for cattle; but if cows 
are milking, take them off the rape 
four or five hours before milking to 
prevent off-flavor of milk. Provide 
plenty of salt to check any undue 
laxative effect. To reduce chances 
of bloat, feed cattle dry, coarse feeds, 
such as hay, before they are put on 
the rape. Also, check animals fre- 
quently during the first several days 
to detect bloating before it gets bad. 


Treat Soil for Nematodes 
Before Planting 

“I want to treat my soil for nema- 
todes. How should this be done?” 

Soil fumigants for killing nema- 
todes should be applied two to four 
weeks before planting, and broadcast 
applications at least 30 days before 
planting time. 


All They Want All the Time 
“Do hogs need very much water?” 
Yes, especially in summer. Water 
consumption varies with hogs, but 
an 80-pound pig will drink about 1% 
gallons water each day if it can get 
all it wants all the time. Experiments 
show when this is done hogs gain 15 
per cent faster than when they get 
water only three times a day. Also, 
if hogs get plenty of water, less feed 
will be required to produce gain, and 
daily gain will be increased. About 
half the live weight of a hog is water; 
thus it is impossible for the animal 
to develop fully without enough wa- 


, 
ter. Water not only helps the hog 
make better use of its feed, but dur- 
ing summer moftths it will help pre- 
vent loss of hogs from overheating. 
If running water is not available, a 
homemade barrel waterer will do. 


When To Cut Hay 

“When should hay be cut to make 
the best feed?” 

Here’s a brief summary of the best 
stage at which to cut the principal 
hay crops: 

1. Alfalfa: when a fourth is in bloom. 

2. Soybeans: when beans are nearly 
fully developed. 

3. Cowpeas: when first pods have 
matured. 

4. Annual lespedeza: when in early 
bloom. 

5. Sericea lespedeza: when 12 inches 
high. 

6. Alsike clover: when in full bloom. 


7. Red clover: when half to full 
bloom. 


Protect Dogs From Ticks 

“How can I keep ticks off my 
dog?” 

A DDT dip will give effective pro- 
tection. It is easier to cover a dog 
thoroughly with DDT by dipping 
than by dusting with powder, al- 
though a 10 per cent DDT powder 
may be used. For a weekly dip, buy 
50 per cent wettable powder and 
use in water according to directions 
on the package. Usually 1 level ta- 
blespoonful of powder to 1 gallon of 
water is enough. 

Caution: Never use DDT on the 
family cat. Cats are much less tol- 
erant to this poison than dogs are, 
and when they lick their fur, they 


may eat enough DDT to cause ill- 
ness, and sometimes death. 


Get Rid of Caterpillars 

“Caterpillars are in my trees. How 
can I get rid of them?” 

Spray them with a mixture made 
at the rate of 2 pounds 50 per cent 
wettable DDT powder in 100 gal- 
lons water. Arsenate of lead is satis- 
factory, but is more dangerous to 
use. Another way to get rid of them 
is to burn them out by using a kero- 
sene-soaked cotton cloth torch fas- 
tened to the end of a pole. This 
method, however, has the disadvan- 
tage of sometimes injuring the limbs 
of the tree. 


Feed Pullets for Early Laying 

“When should pullets start pro- 
ducing eggs?” 

Pullets that have been fed and 
managed properly will come into lay 
when around six months old. But 
they need plenty of proteins, vita- 
mins, and minerals to develop into 
profitable layers. Young pullets 12 to 
14 weeks old turned out to find food 
usually will have their growth 
checked. Such birds usually don’t 
come into lay until late winter or 
early spring. Pullets fed well will 
usually lay enough eggs to pay for 
all their feed by the time poorly fed 
birds are coming into production. 
Remember, chicks need plenty of 
water as well as plenty of feed. A 
water barrel with a float will help 
keep water before the birds, and 
also save labor. A brush arbor or 
other type shade over the barrel and 
fountain will keep the water cool. 


More About Farm Problems and Prices 


Improve Your Pastures 


“MOOD management is an impor- 

tant factor in getting top bene- 
fits from pastures which were drouth- 
stricken last year and grazed into the 
ground,” says W. W. Lewis, exten- 
sion agronomist at VPI. He gives 
these five timely tips: 

l. Close grazing last fall has left 
many Ladino clover and grass plants 
in a weakened condition. In pastures 
where clover needs to be restored, keep 
grasses grazed so they won't crowd the 
clover. This will encourage growth of 
runners and increase clover. 

2. Where clover seeding is needed, 
disk sod lightly, reseed, and use a culti- 
packer to get seed just in top of the 
ground. After reseeding, keep pasture 
grazed fairly close to give the new La- 
dino seedlings an opportunity to grow. 
t pasture grows too high, young seed- 
ings will be smothered out. When top- 
dressing to encourage clover growth, 
use a fertilizer with phosphate and pot- 
ash, such as 0-14-14. 

3. Where grass is thinning out, let 
Pasture grow up to 12 to 15 inches be- 
fore grazing, or let grass reach the stage 
for hay or silage and then cut it. 

4. Use a complete fertilizer for top- 
dressing, such as 5-10-10, to encourage 
grass growth. 

9. Where grass stand is very thin, 
and reseeding is necessary, disk to pre- 
Pare a fairly good seedbed. Seeding 
should be done immediately after disk- 


ing, followed with culti-packing. This 
will help prevent clover runners from 
dying out. 


Free Bulletins To Help You 


“The Man Who Reads Is the Man 
Who Leads” used to be a regular 
Progressive Farmer slogan—and it 
still deserves to be. Every man and 
woman should take advantage of the 
many invaluable bulletins and other 
Government publications now of- 
fered. For example— 

1. All North Carolina farmers should 
ask State College for “North Carolina 
Accepts the Challenge” (see page 30 
last month). 

2. All South Carolina farmers should 
ask for all the new Clemson bulletins 
they need from the list of 11 summa- 
rized by Mr. Eleazer on page 28. 

3. All parents of young children 
should ask U. S. Children’s Bureau, 
Washington 25, D. C., for one or more 
of these free bulletins: “Prenatal Care,” 
“Infant Care,” “Your Child From One to 
Six,” “Your Child From Six to Twelve,” 
and “Guiding the Adolescent.” 


Liked “Help Save World Peace” 

Please send me your article in 
the May Progressive Farmer en- 
titled “Help Save World Peace.” 
Please do not fold it, because I plan 
to frame it and hang it in our Hardin 


County extension office here. It is 
not only a very practical recommen- 
dation to Congress on how to save 
world peace, but it certainly is a 
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~ He Stopped Gullies 





HIS month The Progressive 
Farmer delights to join ag- 


ricultural leaders all over 
America in honoring Dr. Hugh 
H. Bennett, a native of Anson 
County, N. C., who retired af- 
ter achieving world-wide fame 
as “the father of soil conserva- 
tion in America.” Dr. Bennett 
pioneered in soi] conservation 
here in the United States, and 
has been called to foreign lands 
to help in saving the basic re- 
source of humanity. “He has 
stopped more gullies than any 
other man in American his- 
tory,” his friends like to say. 
Next to him perhaps 
credit belongs to another North 
Carolinian, P. H. Mangum of 
Wake County, inventor of “The 
Mangum Terrace,” for whom a 
magnificent new building at 
State College has been named. 


most 











tribute to the extension service work 
and the demonstration method of 
teaching agriculture. It is a wonder- 
ful plan, because it is a way to help 
people help themselves. B. E. Rea, 
County Agricultural Agent, 

Hardin County, Tex. 





Product 
Wheat, bushel 
eg SS ee 
ee SEE ETS 
Cotton seed, ton... 
Soybeans, bushel. 
Peanuts, pound... 
Potatoes, bushel 
Sweet potatoes, bushel. 
Butter, pound 
Butterfat, pound 
Milk, cwt.°® 
Hogs, cwt. 

Beef cattle, ewt. 

Veal calves, cwt. 
Lambs, cwt. 
Chickens, live, pound 
Eggs, dozen.. . 
Wool, pound 


N. C. milk prices preliminary. . 
ported as $187. 





Parity Prices vs. Prices Received by Farmers 
ERE is a comparison of U. S. and North Carolina prices received 
by farmers April 15. Also a column showing what per cent of parity 

U. S. farmers were receiving April 15 on each product listed. 


N. C U.S of Parity 
Biel $2.27 $2.18 89 
nee 1.74 1.68 94 
ae 39 37 109 
70.00 60.80 _ 
2.59 2.72 - 
12 10 77 
2.30 2.31 134 
3.75 4.16 —_ 
56 62 - 
59 .74 96° 
5.75 1.66 102° 
6.40 16.40 76 
24.20 27.80 131 
31.00 31.10 131 
28.50 26.40 113 
.26 24 79 
via 36 35 80° 
eealieniesa 65 50 83 


U. S. butterfat, milk, and egg parity show percentages’ of seasonally ad- 
justed prices to parity prices. . . . Milk 
. . Milk cows in North Carolina were re- 


April 15 Prices U.S. Per Cent 


average prices are wholesale and 
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Democratic Candidates 
(Continued from page 16) 


decreasing percentage of our popu- 
lation not only to feed and clothe 
the American people, but also to 
assist our friends throughout the 
entire world. 


Q. What do you regard as the 
basic principles of a long-range 
farm program? 

A. The basic principle or objec- 
tive which I always hold in mind is 
to see that in this age of special 
legislation for special groups the in- 
terests of farmers are protected and 
that he is enabled to compete fairly 
with other groups to secure his fair 
share of national income. 


Senator Robert S. Kerr 
of Oklahoma 


Q. What is your position on farm 
price supports? 

A. I favor price supports at 100 
per cent of parity, through loans, 
purchases, and other operations 
available under existing law. Per- 
ishables should be purchased and 
distributed through school lunch 
programs and other outlets author- 
ized by law. 

Q. Do you favor Government 
assistance for soil conservation? 

A. Yes, through methods and 
agencies presently in operation. 
The present ACP should be con- 
tinued with such increases as are 
required to do an adequate job. 


Q. Do you favor the Brannan 
Plan? 

A. I have introduced a bill 
(S. 2996) which would direct the 
Secretary of Agriculture to make 
available through loans, purchases, 
or other operations under existing 
law, price supports at 100 per cent 
of parity for the basic commodities 
and wool, hogs, eggs, farm chick- 
ens, beef cattle, whole milk, butter- 
fat, soybeans, flaxseed, grain sor- 
ghums, barley, oats, rye, and dry 
edible beans. 


Q. What is your position on 
farmer cooperatives? 

A. I favor preserving their pres- 
ent status. Patronage refunds 
should not be taxed as income in 
the hands of cooperatives before 
payment to patrons. 


Q. Do you support the REA pro- 
gram? 

A. Yes. The present program 
should be expanded and speeded 
up to include rural telephones. 


Q. Should agricultural research 
be increased? 

A. Yes. We need to learn how 
to increase production and how to 
better conserve our soil and water. 
We need to inquire, too, into the 
increasing spread between what 
the farmer receives and what the 
consumer pays for farm products. 


Q. What do you regard as the 


basic principle of a long-range 
farm program? 

A. Giving the farmer 100 per 
cent of parity to the end that his 
opportunity for continued and im- 
proved prosperity may be preserved 
and in order that abundant supplies 
of food, feed, and fiber may con- 
tinue to be available for the con- 
stantly expanding needs of our in- 
creasing population at reasonable 
prices to the consumer. 


W. Averell Harriman 
of New York 


Q. In answer to questions about 
his position on farm price supports, 
the Brannan Plan, and Government 
assistance for soil conservation, Mr. 
Harriman made the following state- 
ments: 


A. The Secretary of Agriculture 
recommended that production pay- 
ments be added to the list of price 
support devices and made available 
along with purchases and loans for 
the effective support of perishables. 
Consideration should also be given 
to other proposals. 

There still remains a disparity 
between average farm income and 
nonfarm income in the United 
States, with farm people still being 
on the short side. Likewise, the rate 
of increase in income over the past 
fifteen years has been less rapid for 
farm people than for nonfarm peo- 
ple. Hence, I see nothing sacred or 


final about the 90 per cent level of 
support. It should be subject to re. 
examination at an appropriate time 
from the standpoint of our long- 
term objective of achieving full 
equality of living standards for 
farm people. 

A strong program of technical 
assistance, guidance, and planning 
for farmers, such as is available 
through the Soil Conservation dis- 
tricts program, must be kept at its 
maximum efficient capacity. Also, 
the Agricultural Conservation Pro- 
gram, by means of which farmers 
are financially helped to accelerate 
soil conservation. 


Q. What is your position on 
farmer cooperatives? 

A. Through cooperatives, farm- 
ers have provided themselves with 
means for securing fair bargaining 
opportunities in the markets in 
which they must sell their goods 
and for obtaining the essentials of 
production. Cooperatives have also 
been used by farmers as an effective 
tool to secure some of the advan- 
tages of our modern industrial ad- 
vancement, such as the use of clec- 
trical power on farms and in homes, 
the use of telephones, and avail- 
ability of the right kind of credit. 


Q. Do you support the REA pro- 
gram? 

A. The REA program is one of 
the outstanding successes in farm 
programs in recent years. It has 
made farm living easier and more 
enjoyable for the entire family and 





RHOTH 


TDE 






RHOTHANE is a trade-mark 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and in 
principal foreign countries. 


STOPS HORNWORMS 


ticide as TDE, 


flea beetles. 


CHEMICALS FOR 


RHOTHANE is an effective insecticide that stops 
hornworms right in their tracks. 

RHOTHANE sprays and dusts have been farm- 
tested by growers like yourself—wise in the 
ways of hornworms. 


Your Tobacco authorities recommend the insec- 


You will like RuoTwane because it’s a dependable, 
long lasting hornworm killer that’s easy and 
economical to use. It also kills bud worms and 


RHOTHANE dusts and sprays are sold by leading 
dealers. Be sure to ask your dealer for it—re- 
member RHOTHANE is the original brand of TDE. 
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COM PANY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
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has increased the efficiency on 
American farms very substantially. 

Q. Should agricultural research 
be increased? 

A. The research activities of our 
Land-Grant colleges, experiment 
stations, and other great agricul- 
tural research centers can very ap- 
propriately be looked upon as pro- 
moting the national welfare and be 
included in our general tax re- 
sponsibility. Both marketing and 
production research are essential. 

Q. What do you regard as the 
basic principles of a long-range 
farm program? 

A. Our present farm programs 
rest on the sound principle and 
justification that they serve all of 
the people. They do so by main- 


Republican Candidates 
Continued from page 17) 


and efficient American agriculture. 
Money spent for agricultural re- 
search benefits all the people, both 
producers and consumers. 


Q. What do you regard as the 
basic principles of a long-range 
farm program? 


A. The farm or rural communi- 
ties should be recognized as a defi- 
nite part of long-term farm policy. 
In this respect more favorable taxa- 
tion for small and new business and 
the general encouragement of de- 
centralized industry to smaller 
cities will assist in developing these 
centers. A partial industrial base 
in rural cities is of importance in 
making it possible to support a 
stronger rural center with increased 
community facilities of higher edu- 
cation, churches, and cultural ad- 
vantages. Coupled with the im- 
provement of highways and roads, 
the contribution to the lives of the 
people of the countryside will 
steadily increase. 


Governor Earl Warren 
of California 


Q. What is your position on 
farm price supports? 


A. Those of us who recognize 
the right of every segment of our 
society to a measure of security 
tealize the necessity for Govern- 
mental programs which safeguard 
farm prices from collapse. Just as 
the industrialist is accorded se- 
curity through a tariff which pro- 
tects him from competition of prod- 
ucts made in other lands with cheap 
hbor, the farmer is entitled to safe- 
guards against economic changes 
Which upset his plans for sustained 
production, 


Q. Do you favor Government 
‘sistance for soil conservation? 


A. I feel that the best use of 
and will be obtained under condi- 
tions which permit the owners the 
Steatest possible freedom compati- 
le with the preservation of public 
tights. For these reasons I believe 
that local soil conservation districts, 
J0oted in the soil and operating 





taining stability of supply and 
thereby avoid wide price fluctua- 
tions which are damaging to both 
producers and consumers. They do 
so by reasonably assuring the 
strengthening and preservation of 
our basic soil resources without 
which this country cannot remain 
strong. They do so by providing 
an opportunity for farm people to 
enjoy the benefits of a healthy econ- 
omy and the developments of a 
modern science through reasonable 
stability in the income of those who 
are willing to work efficiently for it. 
Working toward an efficient and 
reasonable stability in all aspects of 
our farm economy with minimum 
regulation and minimum cost is an 
objective to which I believe all rea- 
sonable people can subscribe. 


strictly as instruments of neighbor- 
hood Government, are the type of 
vehicle we need if eventually we 
are to evolve a system of land ten- 
ure compatible with the conserva- 
tion of our natural resources. 

(On the remaining questions Gov- 
ernor Warren declined to express 
any opinions.) 


General Dwight 


Eisenhower 
of Kansas 


General Eisenhower is still on 
active military duty and has not 
become available to discuss specific 
campaign issues.- From speeches 
and published writings of the gen- 
eral and from discussions with some 
people from whom he is expected 
to seek agricultural advice, we be- 
lieve General Eisenhower's farm 
policies may include these views: 

Q. What is your position on 
farm price supports? 

A. A price support program 
which will as far as practicable re- 
flect to farmers a general level of 
prices for the things they sell which 
will be on a level with the prices 
of things they buy. In supporting 
prices, use should be made of com- 
modity loans, Government pur- 
chases, marketing agreements, and 
other methods now provided by 
law. 

Q. Do you favor Government 
assistance for soil conservation? 

A. A continuation and expansion 
of soil conservation activities on the 
part of the Federal Government, 
carried out in such a way as to get 
the greatest possible amount of 
conservation for every dollar spent. 


Q. Do you favor the Brannan 
Plan? 

A. Opposition to the Brannan 
Plan and all other efforts to_impose 
a program of strict Washington 
controls over farmers. 

Q. What is your position on 
farmer cooperatives? 


A. Support of farmer coopera- 
tives and existing policies dealing 
with their organization and _ tax 

(Continued on page 130) 
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IMPORTANT NEWS-FOR 
ALL TOBACCO PLANTERS 


Now! new, effective, money-saving 


TOBACCO | 
SUCKER CONTROL 


with 








SSO BAYOL N-150 


plants are topped saves the labor of 3 or 4 manual 
suckerings! 


Y Just one application at the time when tobacco 


Available for the first time this year Esso 
BAYOL N-150 offers highly efficient sucker con- 
trol at a low cost. 


DON’T DELAY...WRITE TODAY FOR 
FREE BOOKLET 


Get all the facts about this 
new sucker control method. 
Be ready to control suckers 
at the time of topping. 


FREE Booklets available at: 
Esso Standard Oil 

Company Offices: 

St. Paul Place and Franklin St., 
Baltimore 3, Md., 

907 West First St., 

Charlotte 1, North Carolina, 
Tobacco 300 Gervais St., 
Sucker Columbia 1, South Carolina, 
Union Ave. at Bellevue, 
Memphis 1, Tenn., 

Broad and Hamilton Sts., 
Richmond 21, Va., 

McCorkle Ave. and Standard St., 
Charleston 23, W. Va. 
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ESSO STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
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GENUINE 


OBACCO CURER 


(Oil Burning) 
SIMPLE — DEPENDABLE — UTMOST ECONOMY 


. DISTRIBUTORS 
Virginia 
F. H. HICKS, Henderson, N. C. 


Western North Carolina 
W. E. MATTHEWS, Pilot Mountain, N. C. 


Eastern North Carolina 


POWELL SUPPLY COMPANY, Wilson, N. C. 


South Carolina 


EARL TAYLOR, Marion, S. C. 


Manufactured by 


LUMBERTON MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
LUMBERTON, N. C. 


LESS 
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COTTON INSECT 


/ WITH ‘* 
CHIPMAN 
POISONS 


Get CHIPMAN brand for real assurance of 
consistent high quality...backed by 30 years of 
“know how” in manufacturing cotton poisons. 


TOXAPHENE DUSTS AND SPRAY 
BENZAHEX DUSTS AND SPRAY 
vi DDT DUSTS AND SPRAY 

CALCIUM ARSENATE 
- CALGREEN 






CAL-SUL DUST—PARIS GREEN—DUSTING SULFURS 


SHED-A-LEAF: Outstanding chemical de- 
foliant for cotton... applied as a spray. 









Write for FREE 
INSECT CONTROL BULLETIN 
and 
SHED-A-LEAF CIRCULAR 







CHIPMAN CHEMICAL CO. 


DEPT H BOUND BROOK. N J. * PASADENA, TEXAS 





A FAST WAY TO 





ude CYANOGAS® 


A gos-producing powder...not a bait. Simply 
dust it into burrows...RATS DIE QUICKLY. 
« EASY TO USE—Full directions in each can. 
| 1 tb. ... $1.00. Also large economy sizes. 
1 At Drug, Hardware, Seed, Feed Stores. 


| _AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY | 
p_d0e Rockefeller Plaza * NewYork 20,N.Y. J 


e MEN! send for this 


marine FREE! 


UPTO 10. Day 


Do you want to make more 
money in full or spare time. ..as 
much as $15.00 in a day? Then 
mail coupon below for this BIG 
OUTFIT, sent you FREE, contain- 
ing more than 150 fine quality 
fabrics, sensational values in made-to-measure suits and 
overcoats. Take orders from friends, neighbors, fellow- 
workers. No experience needed. You'll say it’s the greatest 
way to make money you ever saw. 


PERSONAL SUITS TO WEAR 
Pay No Money! Send No Money! 


Our plan makes it easy for you to get your own personal 
suits and overcoats without paying Ic, in addition to your 
big cash earnings. This offer is limited. Rush coupon for 
FREE OUTFIT—today! 
STONE-FIELD CORP., Dept. G-823 
532 S. Throop St., Chicago 7, II. 
P= ——— ee a a aaa eae ee ee - 
STONE-FIELD CORP., Dept. G-823 7 
532 S. Throop St., Chicago 7, Il. 
Dear Sir: IWANT A MADE-TO-MEASURE SUIT 
TO WEAR AND SHOW, without paying Ic for it. 
Rush details and Sample Kit of actual fabrics, 
ABSOLUTELY FREE, 
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As Heard by 


Did we have “good old days,’ 


’ 


VON 


RUSSELL LORD 


or do we have “good new 


days’? Is there need for little farms? Are pretty part-time 
farms on modern highways a promising sign of the times? 


Do country preachers stay too long in one place? We'd like 


to have you send your views on these and other questions, 


HERE ON THESE ACRES 


Here on these acres gentle to the sun 

The quail find refuge and the brows- 
ing deer, 

Pacing his shadow, has no need to run 

Except for pleasure; no dog stalks him 
here. 

Nothing of anger or of fear or dread 

Touches these bottoms or the uplands, 
rolled 

Gently to the blue sky where the 
swallows tread 

Up the rungless ladder of air, the blue 


jays scold. 


This is old Eden; farm folk drink the 
peace 

Of earth, air, and water, and another’s 
love. 

This is the map of Zion, when all bat- 
tles cease. 

Out of war’s quieting shall fly the 
fabled dove 

To pluck its branch of olive from a 
strong, green bough 

That here in these acres is rooting 
even now. Byron Herbert Reece. 

Union County, Ga. 


With the judges still sorting 
6o/ and grading the more than a 

thousand poems sent in by 
our readers for your annual Sing- 
ing Contest, we welcome this song 
from a prize winner of past years 
who has become a full-fledged pro- 
fessional author now. His third 
book of poems, “A Song of Joy,” 
will be published by E. P. Dutton 
later this summer, and he is writing 
now on his second novel, continuing 
to do the work on his family’s 
mountain farm the while. ... With 
“Tell-America” Messages all in for 
this year, and the best ones printed, 
we have an accumulation of excel- 
lent letters. Here are some that sug- 
gest new subjects for discussion: 


What happens to a person who 
makes a “second-best” dua Is it 
ever successful? Or are second-best 
choices in a job, a business, a career 
—and also in marriage, for that is 
largely determined by chance of loca- 
tion—bound to result in a second-rate 
life? M. B. O., 

Lunenburg County, Va. 


Here is a question that has plagued 
me for some time. Do rural preachers 
stay in one place too long? I’ve often 
heard it said that it wasn’t good for 
a school to have one teacher stay too 
long. What about preachers? Twelve 
or fourteen years of the same preacher 
may suit the old folks, but, meantime, 
the church loses attendance, for the 
oncoming young folks need a young, 
wide awake pastor to attract them and 
keep them interested. Mrs. D. R. R., 

Texas. 


Is anyone making a success of a 
10-acre farm, you ask? Well, consid- 
ering my husband’s health, I'd say 
yes. He is a disabled veteran. For the 
past five years we have lived on these 
10 acres, and we have three boys, 
aged 12, 8, and 2. My husband’s 


pension isn’t nearly enough to keep 
us, and we bought this place on credit, 

First we bought 3 hives of bees 
now we have I11, so we sell some 
honey. Next we bought a cow; now 
we have two. If we had a milk route 
we might have more cows and sell 
milk, but once in a while we sell , 
calf or two. 

Our real income now comes fron 
poultry. I have a henhouse and sel 
eggs. We have also started a broiler 
business, with 3,200 in one house and 
4,000 in another. My husband says 
we make more money in three months 
with broilers than he used to make o 
a big farm for the whole year. 


We still owe for this farm, but we 
have our heads above water and th 
way ahead is clear. As long as w 
work hard and have hope and ambi- 
tion, there will be a way. 

Mrs. J. D. Hicks 
Gwinnett County, Go 


And yet, as commercial farms 
60S expand in acreage and the 

costs of commercial farming 
mount, the pinch on the smaller 
operators becomes sharper—and % 
do their Voices: 


Poetry is fine, but you ought to give 
more space to us ordinary farmers 
who know the facts because we art 
up against them. You had an artick 
not long ago about how to make 
small farmers realize the “noncash 
values of farm life. We know al 
about noncash, and we know that the 
whole set-up nowadays keeps us with- 
out cash—or credit. 

Two years ago my husband and! 
applied for an FHA loan. We were 
told that we were too old. Then we 
tried desperately to get a loan for our 
18-year-old son; he wanted so badly 
to buy this farm that we have rented 
for 27 years. They said he was 100 
young. Yet he was just the right ag 
for the draft. 

Another excuse was: Your farm } 
too small. Well, we have reared an 
supported five children on it. Strange 
isn’t it, after all these years, when ou 
family has decreased to three, that 
these high-salaried FHA white-collar 
experts should decide this isnt 
family-sized farm”? 

What are we supposed to do, we 
xeople past 50 or 60 years of age, WH 
ae farmed all our lives? Move 
town, we are told, or get public work 
—but we're too old for public work @ 
for defense jobs. The whole thing * 
just a political set-up to favor the ne 
city landlords who are putting theit 
war profits into big farm propertié 
and driving practically all ot the rea 
dirt farmers to town. B. RB. N. 
Bell County, Tex 


“Backwardness” was our secur 
We ordinary farmers with no_outsi 
income can’t stand the pace of strictly 
commercial farming today. Within b 
years, or maybe a little longer as thing 
are going now, America wil have ? 
peasantry with the land owned by ne 
townspeople, worked by poor peo? 
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who are not able to help themselves. 
My contente -d time was when we 
lived quite isol: ated, 2 miles off-the 
highway, on our “few paternal acres 
We were without electricity and other 


such expensive “conveniences.” Our 


running — poured in from a 
spring, a lovely one, and we were 
happy and de bt-free. Mrs. V. M., 


Cumberland County, T enn. 


x 
bo/ On the other hand: 


We constantly hear about the good 
old days. They are still here if we 
make them that way. 

Mrs. Marie Langham, 
Houston County, Tex. 


The man on the soil at last is en- 
joying a span of material reward, and 
it heats my blood to hear city people 
belly aching about it and crying for 
price controls to put 
him back into serf- 
dom. If that time 
ever comes, then we 


will be back to wear- 1. Go less, sleep more. 

mg — r — 2. Ride less, walk more. 
tampe . 

og aes ur a 3. Talk less, think more. 

Mr. City Man, will 4. 

then be walking the 5 


streets hunting a job 
and begging a bowl 
of soup at the wel- 
fare kitchen. Think 8 
that over! 

Alva Barfield, 9. 
Leake County, Miss. 10. 


» 


Who wants to go 
back to farming with 
»mule and one-horse plow? I've seen 
men come in from the fields abso- 
lutely exhausted after such labor. 
Listening last night to the hum of our 
tractor, even as I was reading in 
Country Voices some of the laments 
for the quiet past, I praised God for 
the noise and for the blessing of mod- 
em machinery. My son was doing 
what used to be a full day’s work, 
easily, happily, and doing it all after 
school was out. 

For me, I'll take my electric range 
over the old wood stove, any time, and 
my home freezer over hours on my 
feet, canning. Also, consider health. 


My gr: indmothe *r had an allergy. They 
called it “eczema,” and let her suffer. 
Ihad the same affliction, but mine is 


painlessly under control. Remember 
the deaths from a rupture od appendix, 
and all the infant and “second sum- 
mer” de aths from faulty feeding and 
wong care? And I challenge anyone 
to prove = with all these modern 
blessings and advances, we farmers 
have lost either our way of life or 
our happiness. 


shock 
here is a text from the gos- 
pe of St. John: “Let not your heart 
troubled, neither let it be afraid.” 


For all who shrink from the 
of change, 


Ten Rules of Health 


Scold less, praise more. 
- Waste less, give more. 


Eat less, chew more. 


Idle less, play more. 
Worry less, 
Preach less, practice more. 


Courtesy General Mills, Inc. 


The Lord can still give us peace of 
mind and heart the same as He could 
a hundred years ago. Mrs. F. H., 

standard definition of a 


Henry County, Tenn. 
“small” or a “large” farm; 


it all depends upon the place, the 
climate, and what you raise. So 
census figures don’t tell a great 
deal, really, of present trends. But 
I sometimes wonder if the rapid 
multiplication of what the British 
would eall “smallholders” along our 
main roads and byways isn’t the 
most important development in 
American land tenure today. These 
“residential” or “part-time” farms 
are seldom “family-sized,” in the 
sense of being able to support a 
whole family from their crops; but 
they do support families in dignity 
and comfort, sim- 
ply because one or 
more of the family 
works for industrial 
or commercial in- 
come on the side. 

That is how the 
bigger, showier “‘es- 
tates”’ of the “coun- 
try gentlemen” 
have been made for 
years to support 
spacious country 
living. The “‘small- 
holders” on these 
little estates have 
simply taken a leaf 
from the book of 
the rich and fortunate. And now, 
with city and country so inter-knit- 
ted, they often do not have to go to 
the city for salaried, commissions, 
or investment income; new oppor- 
tunities for extra money have pene- 
trated out from the cities and are 
close at hand. 


There can be, of course, no 


. Clothe less, bathe more. 


laugh more. 


Here in Maryland, at least, the 
snobby, big estates, with stately 
gates and lanes and flocks of serv- 
ants, and all that, are passing out of 
the picture, just as they have in 
England. Some of them keep go- 
ing only by selling off acreage along 
the roads. The new estates are these 
neat little country places, thorough- 
ly modern; and it seems to me that 
this great new group of “small- 
holders” and part-time farmers may 
prove to be as healthy and demo- 
cratic a development of our time 
as were the log-cabin freehold homes 
of our pioneer fathers. .. . 

Ever yrs., 
Address letters to 
Country Voices 


ri pe ~~ 7 
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Progressive Farmer. A 
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Y two little grandsons, 
from 


ton last year. 
County Echo for 
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An Old Mule for Two Little Boys 


whom I have had 
the tender years of four 
when their lovely young mother was taken to 
Heaven, wanted a mule to plant 2 acres of cot- 
advertised in our Oglethorpe 
an old, gentle mule for two 
little boys to work 2 acres of cotton.’ 
created a lot of publicity as editors from neigh- 
boring states copied it and wrote editorials on the subject, and 
we received lots of fan mail about it. 
< acres they made two bales of cotton which grossed $364.38. 
There were some heavy expenses, but I got the mule, a good one, 
for $25; and we had a good garden all summer. 
little boys, Jimmy and Bobby, are learning in the 
of Life” and growing up into manhood. 


and six, 


The ad 





I got a mule, and on the 


Better still, my 
‘Great School 


Mrs. Jim Tiller, Georgia. 























TRON AGE 


make all your 


MHtIoNs of acres of all types of 

crops and grassland areas are 
sprayed with weed killers every year— 
proof that weed control is one of the 
most important factors in assuring big- 
Farmers everywhere 
are finding that Iron Age gives them the 
dependable, economical, versatile Weed 
Sprayer they’re looking for! Low-pres- 


ger, better crops. 





IRON AGE All-Purpose Sprayers 
Here’s the true all-purpose sprayer—ideal 
for spraying cattle, fire fighting, disinfec- 
tant work, white washing, weed control, 
insecticide and fungicide applications. 
Iron Age makes general purpose sprayers 
in sizes and capacities for every need. 
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Weed Sprayers 
crops pay off 


sure bronze gear pump is driven from 
power take-off. Front or rear mounted 
booms are available for most popular 
tractors. Aside from regular weed con- 
trol work, this versatile sprayer can be 
quickly converted for low-pressure row 
crop work, or for the many spraying 
jobs in and around the barn, such as 
whitewashing, disinfecting, etc. 


WRITE TODAY for complete information to: 
A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Farm Equipment Div., 
3314 Duke St., York, Pa. Branches in Columbus, 
and Dallas, Texas. 


Ga., Palo Alto, Calif., 






Division of 
THE 
OLIVER CORPORATION 


TRANSPLANTERS 
+ WEEDERS 
IUICE PRESSES 


POTATO AND VEGETABLE PLANTERS 
DUSTERS + POTATO DIGGERS 
CONVEYORS 


SPRAYERS 
MANURE SPREADERS 


PLANT AND SPRAY THE [RON AGE WAY 








"AMES 


Tue Ames 
Bau 


Courter 


BRIGATION EQUIPMENT 


Since 





GD pire 


HAS PROVEN ITSELF 


IN THE FIELD 






W.R.AMES COMPANY 


DISTRIBUTED BY 
THE A-I-M COMPANY 
NORTH MAIN ST., SALUDA, S. C. 
DILLON SUPPLY COMPANY 
RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


CHESTER A. OLSON COMPANY 
ATLANTIC BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


j — — “SEND FOR FREE FOLDER , 
Sgemeheere cee eek oe Ae 
! ADDRESS... 
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* Album Bound Prints 
* Every Print Dated 
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New Roll FREE if yours 
is a failure! 


4 BIG SUPER VALUES! 
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Quality files 






save 
you 
time 
and 
money 


“Time is money” indeed when 
crops must be planted, culti- 
vated or harvested. Don’t let 
implement repairs and sharpenings waste 
your timé and money because of poor or 
worn-out files. 


GOOD FILES work better and faster, 

GOOD FILES stay sharp longer. 

GOOD FILES repay their cost over and 
over in time savings. 





Good plan is to have good files on hand 
before the need occurs. Best bets are 
Black Diamond files (at good hardware 
stores)....And if you want to read why, 
write to us for this very interesting book: 
**File Filosophy"’— in which Nicholson illustrates 
and describes how these famous files are made, 
and tells how to select, use and care for the 
types you need. FREE. 


NICHOLSON FILE CO. , nage. 
68 Acorn Street, Providence 1, R. I. > 


(In Canada, Port Hope, Ont.) 


BLACK DIAMOND 


FOR EVERY 
PURPOSE 





FILES 








THE NEW POWER-PACKED 


'52 CULTILLER 


Rotary Powered 
7 LER 
You Will hs 


Produce 
MORE with oa 
CULTILLER 


ROTARY TRACTOR OUT-PERFORMS and OUT-PRODUCES 
THEM ALL! More features than any other rotary tractor of its 
kind! A complete range of easily interchangeable attach- 
ments mokes the CULTILLER readily adaptable for making 
perfect seed beds, rolling lawns, sickle-barring, spraying! 
CULTILLER ROTARY TRACTOR, without changing to ony other 
ottochments, PLOWS, DISCS, HARROWS in one operationt 
@ REVERSE & SELF-CLEANING TINES! 

@ DIFFERENTIAL ON BOTH WHEELS FOR EASE OF HANDLING! 

@ AUTOMATIC CLUTCH FOR FORWARD SPEED VARIATIONS! 

@ AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION (1st, N, RDI 

@ POWERFUL 3 HP CLINTON ENGINE! 

@ GOODYEAR TRACTOR TREAD TIRES! 

@ HANDLES LIKE A DREAM—EVEN WOMEN & CHILDREN CAN OPERATE! 


Special cutting blodes available for undercutting sod and cover crop! 
Write Today for Catalog & Prices 
P 


CULTILLER CO. iW swick wt 



























Gardening ond field experts agree that the 1952 CULTILLER 












p0yBle the POWep 


Sia OF YOUR F 
=o FORD Tractor: 
You can pull a 3-bottom plow with ease 
when you equip your Ford Tractor with a 
95 h.p. 6-cylinder or a 100 h.p. V-8 Ford 
engine. Install it yourself or have your 
dealer do it, on your old or new tractor, 
with our change-over kit. The conversion 
costs about 3 as much as most 3-plow 
tractors. Fast, powerful, dependable. 
Write us TODAY, or have your tractor 
dealer do it. 


FUNK AIRCRAFT CO. 
Route 5-A Coffeyville, Kan. 














Mistakes | Have Made 


(June Prize Letters) 


GAVE my 12-year-old son min- 

eral oil when he complained of 
a severe pain in the stomach and 
had been sick for several hours. 
The result was a ruptured appen- 
dix. Instead of the usual week or 
ten days, he lost five weeks out of 
school. My advice to all parents is 
never give a child medicine for a 
stomach ache without first consult- 
ing a physician. 


Mrs. B. A. V., Alabama. 


I didn’t have my dog inoculated 
for rabies. It went mad and bit one 
of our family. This caused suffering, 
worry, and the treatment cost a lot 
of money. For $1.25 I could have 
had the dog inoculated and saved 
all this. I advise every dog owner 
to have this done now while the 
man who has this job is visiting 
each section of your community. 


Mrs. J. L. J., Georgia. 


I thought windstorm damage 
was one of those things that hap- 
pened to other folks but would 
never happen to me. So I coasted 
along with no wind insurance. 
Then one day during a storm a tree 
blew over and fell on the stable, 
wrecking the entire front end. Re- 
pairs cost far more than would have 
years of insurance premiums—but, 
of course, I learned that the hard 
way. L. H. F., Virginia. 


—— ——_ 


Not taking my baby to the well 
baby clinic was a mistake I made. 
Our baby was born a fine, healthy 
girl weighing 7 pounds. At 4% 
months she became very sick. We 
rushed her to the doctor, but too 
late. She was not thriving on breast 
milk, and we had not noticed her 
losing weight. She was too weak 
to build up. If I had visited the 
well baby clinic, I would have been 
advised by the doctor on how to 
rear my baby. The doctor would 
have noticed in time that she was 
not thriving. I advise all parents 
who cannot afford a doctor to visit 
the well baby clinic. 


Mrs. B. T. J., Georgia. 


I refused to get rid of my dog 
when he became vicious. I thought 
he wouldn’t harm any of us be- 
cause he loved us. Screams from 
the henhouse one morning sent me 
running from the barn. The dog 
was attacking my wife. As he 
lunged for her throat I knocked 
him down with a stick. My wife’s 
arms were slashed where she had 
been bitten trying to protect her 
face. She had caught the dog suck- 
ing eggs and he attacked her. Need- 
less to say, I saw to it that the dog 
was destroyed. When pets become 
vicious, they are no longer to be 


trusted. H. R. D., Texas. 
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JUNE ROMANCE 
O, MLE, what XTC 
I always feel when UIC. 
I used to rave of LN’s eyes, 
4 LC I gave countless sighs; 
4 KT, 2, and LNR 
I was a keen competitor. 
But each now’s a non-NT 
4 U XL them all, UC. 

Ruth Stocks, Georgia. 


JUNE PROPOSAL 
A shy lad wanted to marry the girl, 
but he felt he would choke if he tried 
to mention the words “marry” or 
“marriage” to her. So after much 
thought he asked her one evening in a 
whisper, “Julia, how would you like 

to be buried with my folks?” 
Annabel Davis, West Virginia. 

* 


TEXAS WORMS ON A JUNE 
RAMPAGE 

A trainee from Brooklyn came run- 
ning into the barracks at Ft. Sam 
Houston holding a big snake. “Cheeze, 
guys, look-a da woim I caught!” he 
exclaimed. 

“That ain’t a worm. That’s a snake,” 
commented a buddy. “You ain’t never 
seen a worm that big have you?” 

“No,” was the thoughtful reply, 
“but I ain’t never been in Texas be- 
fore, neither.” Mrs. Tom Dean, 

Texas. 


JUNE SHADE WANTED 

One hot June day a little boy was 
walking along behind a very large 
woman so closely in her footsteps as 
to be annoying. Finally she turned on 
him demanding why, and threatening 
to call the police. “Please don’t do 
that,” the child pleaded, “it’s just that 
you're the shadiest spot on the street.” 
Delois Calhoun, Georgia. 


CS Se | PICKIN'S 





THESE JUNE WEDDINGS 
WENT WRONG 
“Did you hear that Joan had mar- 
ried a self-made man?” 
“Yes. And now she’s wishing he 
had employed an architect.” 
Billy Joe Newell, Alabama. 


“Why did I sock my wife, Your 
Honor? Well, she just kept deviling 
me all of the time.” 

Judge Jones: “Just how did she 
irritate you?” 

“She kept saying, ‘Beat me! Hit me! 
Go ahead—you hit me just once and 
Ill have you hauled up before that 
baldheaded old scoundrel they call 
Judge Jones, and you'll see what he'll 
do to you!” 

“Case dismissed.” 

Mrs. W. E. Harris, Arkansas. 


THE CHILDREN SAY— 
Little Annie, aged 4, attended 
church for the first time. The minis- 
ter, high in his pulpit, was earnest and 
vigorous. His voice rolled out over his 
flock in loud tones and low, as he 
waved his arms. And he completely 
fascinated ‘small Annie. Finally, 
clutching her father’s arm, she asked 
worriedly, “What do we do if he gets 
out, Daddy?” 
Mrs. Manuel S. Casillas, Jr., 
Texas. 


Lonely baby chick taking a look 
around the electric incubator full of 
unhatched eggs: “Well, it looks as if 
Ill be an only child. Mother's blown 
a fuse.” 


Editor’s Note.—Subscribers are in- 
vited to send us jokes for this column. 
Give your name, address, county, and 
date with each. If same joke is sub- 
mitted by two or more persons, check 
will be sent to earliest sender. 








RUINED: 


21,000,000 tons of | 
hay due to lack of 
proper storage and / «emerre. 
Conditioning Tae ee 

Equipment Ee ae 









(Conservative estimate based on 
1951 USDA production figures) 


SAVE YOUR HAY! 


Dry It with 
Py, 
t (ARCO Crop Insurance 
with the First 


and Foremost in Crop 
: Conditioning Equipment 
Jet Crop Drier and HABCO 


Self-Feeding Chopped Hay Crib 
DRIES ALL CROPS 


ao | 




















Safeguard your hay crop by moisture- 
removal and conditioning with 
Habco. Pioneer and leading manufac- 
turer of conditioning equipment, 
Habco guarantees safe, efficient, eco- 
nomical operation. 


r A == -—— = 7 
1 Write for complete Information 
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* NAME 
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* ADDRESS 
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ail Today to Dept. PG-1 





HABCO MFG. CO., Columbus, Nebraska 


NOW! Fast, Safe, SURE Way 
= To Dehorn Your Calves 





Sinbeam Automatic Heat Control 


STEWART CALF DEHORNER 


Automatic Control 
for Steady, 
High 
Heat 










Becomes 
heavy-duty 
soldering iron 
when soldering 
tip is attached 


Electric dehorning with the new Sunbeam 
Stewart Calf Dehorner is fast, safe and certain. 
Dehorning can be done any time of year. No loss 
of blood—no open flesh wound—no bad after 
effects. Automatic heat control provides correct 
high heat for continuous operation. Handle 
remains cool. Dehorner is easy to manipulate. 
Complete with heavy duty soldering tip. $14.95 
at your dealer’s. 


Write for information about Sunbeam 
Stewart Dehorner and animal clipping equipment. 


Sunbeam CORPORATION 


Dept. 79, 5600 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 50, Iil. 











SPRAYING 
PROBLEMS 


CONTINENTAL'S 


SPRAY 
ALLE 


All purpose kit ready for spraying 
livestock, orchards, fence rows or 
to make your own field sprayer. 


Has brass Hi Pressure Pump. Free Catalog 


CONTINENTAL® BELTON CO. 
Offices: Belton, Texas Timnath, Colo. Indianola, lowa 
Box 162, Olathe, Kan. Box 594, San Jose, Calif 
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to get enough slop to 


feed ’em. But it looks 
like the fellow in this ad 
has got some mighty fine 
hogs there. 

The ad says they got 
something now that will 











RECKON nearly "bout every- 

body loves a dog. Just look at 
that friendly-lookin’ fellow with 
his paws stretched out and his 
head restin’ on one of them. I 
mean the one in the picture in 
one of the ads in this magazine. 
He don’t look like he ever had a 
lick of meanness in him, does he? 

The ad says his eyes tell. It’s 
surprisin’, too, how much a dog’s 
tail can tell. If he tucks his tail 
between his legs, he’s tellin’ you 
he’s sorry he done what he done. 
Or maybe he’s tellin’ you he don’t 
like to be kicked around. Then if 
he comes up to you waggin’ his 
tail just a little bit at half-mast 
and starts lickin’ your hand, he’s 
beggin’ you to forgive him and be 
friends again. 

Then if you pat him on the 
head and smile at him, he just 
goes wild; his tail mighty nigh 
wags itself off; and he tries to 
jump all over you to show how 
happy it makes him to know he’s 
in good standin’ again. Then if 
his feet is muddy, it’s all to do 
over again. If you love your dog 
as much as he loves you, I hope 
you'll read the ad and learn what 
to do for him when his eyes tell 
you he ain’t feelin’ quite as good 
as usual. 

I see a word in one of the ads 
in this magazine that I don’t like 
a bit. That one word, hog chol- 
era, stopped me cold when I come 
to this ad. That’s what knocked 
me and most of my neighbors out 
of the hog business years ago. 
That and the fact it got so hard 


keep hogs from gettin’ 
cholera. I sure am proud 
of that. There’s money 
to be made in hogs if you can 
keep from losin’ them. It says 
this new stuff will keep cholera 
out of your hogs for a year. Jump- 
in’ catfish! If they ain’t big enough 
to kill by that time, you’d better 
knock ’em in the head, anyhow. I 
don’t reckon there’s anything to 
keep you from givin’ the old sow 
another shot to carry her over 
another year. 

I see by one of the ads in this 
magazine where a woman is at 
work fixin’ up her kitchen floor. 
It always did interest me to see 
women work. But I don’t dare 
stick around Marthy too close 
where she’s working. She’s likely 
to want me to get out and go to 
work myself. 

It looks like this woman is layin’ 
a fine new coverin’ on top of her 
old floor. Maybe Marthy ought to 
do something like that for her 
floors. She’s done scrubbed ‘em 
so much tryin’ to keep ’em clean, 
she’s just about wore them out. 
Maybe if she had something like 
this to lay over them, she could 
throw away that old corn shuck 
mop and get her something that 
works easier. It don’t look like 
these new floors would be hard 
to keep clean. 

With all the fine ads I see in 
this magazine, I could just go on 
and on writin’ about them. But 
the editor says he’s got some 
things he wants to say. So I guess 
I'll have to stop this time. 

Yours truly, 
BILL CASPER. 


Belt Hazards 


By DeWitt Hunt 


VERYWHERE there is a pow- 

er belt there is an accident 
hazard. Accidents with belts usu- 
ally result in broken and lacerated 
fingers, broken wrists and arms, 
and sometimes in fatalities. Re- 
cently, a farm youth in a nearby 
community was helping to grind 
feed. His arm was caught in the 
5-inch flat belt as it went over the 
tractor pulley. His arm was actu- 
ally jerked out of its socket, and 
he died on the way to the hospital. 

Flat belts, V-belts, conveyor 
belts, and chain drives are the 
common sorts of belts. The fan 
belt of the family automobile is a 
frequent cause of broken fingers 
and lacerated hands. Flat belts 
used to convey power from a trac- 
tor to a machine several feet away 
Cause many accidents. When a 
person’s hand is caught between 
a flat belt and a pulley, between 


a V-belt and the pulley, or in a, 


conveyor belt or chain drive, the 





results must necessarily be serious. 

Two precautions, if observed 
scrupulously, will help to avoid 
injuries from belt accidents: 

1. Wherever possible, all belt 
drives should be fully enclosed. 
This will make it impossible to get 
hands and arms in contact with 
the belts. 

2. In making adjustments to 
belts, oiling bearings, and remov- 
ing or replacing belts, the machin- 
ery must be stopped. If this sec- 
ond rule is observed, almost all 
belt accidents will be eliminated. 

Machine operators cannot af- 
ford to remove belt guards and 
leave them off. Where long out- 
door belt drives cannot be en- 
closed, the worker must not work 
in the immediate vicinity of the 
belt, step over it while it is run+ 
ning, or try to replace it on mov- 
ing pulleys. The wearing of gloves 
around moving machinery is a 
recognized improper practice. 











HOUSANDs of southern farmers have 
im that the addition of Tennessee 
Basic Slag to their pastures has resulted 
in fuller, more nutritious pasture growth 
and heavier beef cattle. 

That’s why we are swamped with 
orders for Basic Slag every Spring and 
Fall . . . so swamped that we cannot 
possibly make deliveries in time. 

And that’s why we request you to order 
your Tennessee Basic Slag early—right 


TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION 
UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY, FAIRFIELD, ALABAMA 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


U°S-S TENNESSEE BASIC SLAG 
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Better Beef on the Hoof 
with Basic Slag in the Pasture! 


Order Now! 


now is a good time. Then you'll be sure 
to have the Basic Slag you need on hand 
when you want it. 

The lime in Basic Slag neutralizes soil 
acids and sweetens soil; its phosphorus 
stimulates rich, full growth of pasture 
grasses. It is the ideal soil conditioner 
with which to start your pasture improve- 
ment program. 

See your Basic Slag dealer this week. 
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WE “HIGHBALL ‘EM” 


To MARKETS — Helping to speed the South’s annual peach 


crop to markets . . 


. in “orchard-fresh” condition .. . 


is a ’round the 


clock job for the Southern Railway System at harvest time. But it’s 


the kind of job we are equipped to do and like. Our icing stations, yard 


facilities, trained personnel and diversion-in-route and other services 


are geared to the successful transportation and profitable marketing 


of this highly perishable crop. 





SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY SYSTEM 
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"Kelly Perfect’’ 


WEED CUTTER 


Examine the blade, and 
you ll see why this is the 
ideal tool for cutting heavy, 
tough weeds! Because of 
its elliptical shape, it 
gathers and holds the 
weeds—while the deep, 
razor-sharp serrations cut 
the toughest material fast- 
er, cleaner. The blade is 
forged from high carbon, 
scythe-grade steel—fully 
heat treated and tem- 
pered. It's easily removed 
for sharpening. 

See and buy the "Kelly 
Perfect’ at your hometown 
hardware store. The minute 
you swing this perfectly- 
balanced tool, you'll agree 
it's the finest weed cutter 
ever made! True Temper 
Corp., Cleveland 15, Ohio. 





TRUE TEMPER 


Corp oratiow 
FOR OVER 100 YEARS MAKERS OF FINE 
TOOLS, FISHING RODS, GOLF SHAFTS 


LIME - SEED - FERTILIZER 
RY: 7/1 BROADCASTER 
COSTS AS LITTLE AS Factory-to-you plan soves reol 


fraught prepord 


neo 


* Kiss MOORE MANUFACTURING CO. 














money. Sturdy, low-cost construc: 
tion. Special hitch. No-Clog agi 
tator. Gives exact spreading—50 
Ibs. to 8,000 Ibs. per acre. Sizes 
3 to 14 ft. lron-clod guarantee. 
16,000 working in 28 states 












FREIGHT PAID 
GENUINE MARBLE and GRANITE 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Prices include 
lettering and Foot-stone. Catalog FREE. 
ALLSTATES MONUMENT CO. 
Box TO, Station F; Atlonto, Georgia 
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| Meet Bat Cave’s Dr. Bond 
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(Continued from page 19) 


he can’t carry it around with him.” 

Now in its fourth year of opera- 
tion, Valley Clinic is a busy place 
with all its 12 beds usually occu- 
pied. The 6,000 people it serves, 
having labored so hard to build it, 
now support it loyally. A children’s 
wing is being added, with labor 
and material contributed. 


“It’s significant that it’s a chil- 
dren’s wing we're adding. For it is 
only with young people that real 
health progress can be made,” Dr. 
Bond declares. “In the past, farm 
families have been eager to provide 
medical care for old folks it was too 
late to help much. But the health 
of children was neglected. The only 
way to assure good health for a 
community is to start with prenatal 
care and carry on from there.” 

About 150 babies a year are born 
in the hospital, and an average of 
20 of them 
born premature- 
ly. The hospital 7 
has an incubator 
—and not a single 
premature baby 
has been lost! It 
would have been 


are 


impossible to save 
all of them if they 
had been born in =~ 


rapidly and the term ‘socialized 
medicine’ is forgotten. 

“I believe every rural commu- 
nity has in itself the ability to help 
itself. Doing such a simple thing 
as using free public health service 
to prevent disease would do much 
to improve rural health. One-third 
of all children’s illnesses and deaths 
could be prevented by free vaccin- 
ations. Carrying Blue Cross hospi- 
tal and surgical insurance would 
help farm people tremendously in 
meeting the cost of illness and ac- 
cident without too great a financial 
shock. It’s best to get such things 
done through community action. If 
farm people work as a group, they 
can do almost anything!” 


Dr. Bond is sharply critical of 
the medical profession for its fail- 
ure to provide more good rural doc- 
tors. He objects strenuously to un- 
due emphasis on 
specialization in 
medical schools. 

“Good men 
must be hand- 
picked and _ spe- 
cifically trained 
for rural prac- 
tice,” he declares. 
“More farm boys 
y should become 





the home. 

Folks in the 
area know these 
things. And they 
know that the 
hospital with its 
modern equip- 
ment has saved 
many a life that 
might have been 
lost to cancer, ap- 
pendicitis, or ac- 
cidental injury on 
farm or highway. They are proud 
of their hospital and they are proud 
of their doctor. And their loyalty 
and faith is writing a chapter in 
American medical history. 

It is inspiring Dr. Bond to tell all 
over America the story of Bat Cave 
and the lesson it holds for farm 
folks everywhere. 


On platforms in Chicago, San 
Diego, Denver, Memphis, and 
many another city, Dr. Bond has 
told doctors and farm organization 
members about his rural practice. 
Last year alone he traveled 19,000 
miles telling the Bat Cave story. I 
heard him talk to a vast audience 
at the American Farm Bureau 
meeting in Chicago last December 
and he held it spellbound. 

The story has been dramatized 
on a national radio network. A 
documentary movie has also been 
made of it. 

Today the name of Dr. George 
F. Bond is known over the nation. 
What is the message he takes with 
him from Bat Cave? 

“Doctors must first understand 
the needs of farm people,” he de- 
clares. “Then the people must un- 
derstand the doctors. 
When doctors and farm people co- 
operate fully, better health comes 


needs _ of 





doctors. A city- 
reared specialist 
simply can’t give 
farm folks good 
service.” 

As head of the 
rural health com- 
mittee of the 
North Carolina 
Medical Society, 
Dr. Bond is work- 
ing with other 
country doctors to 
accomplish these things: 

1. Provide more rural doctors 
through medical education de- 
signed especially for them. Rural 
high school principals should rec- 
ommend promising farm boys to 
country doctors who would guide 
them into rural medical practice. 
Insist that the new medical school 
at the University of North Carolina 
train a reasonable number of com- 
petent rural doctors. 

2. Help place rural doctors in 
communities that need them most. 

3. Put on demonstrations in ru- 
ral counties, as has already been 
done in Watauga, Alexander, and 
Robeson, to show farm people how 
to use available medical services to 
full advantage. 

4. Educate rural people and 
doctors on how they can best co- 
operate for better health. 


“It’s hard to provide farm people 
the good medical service they de- 
serve,” Dr. Bond says. “But I main- 
tain that it can be done, should be 
done, and will be done.” No one 
who has seen him in action at Bat 
Cave or heard him tell its stirring 
story can doubt his words. The 
medical missionary from the moun- 
tains means business and he is get- 
ting results. 
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Eliminate this chore with 


%> plenty of running water 


GET A DEPENDABLE 


WOO ORY 












back - 
breaking work is ended when 
you install an inexpensive Delco 
Jet Pump. 

Delco Jet Convertible pumps 


This time-consuming, 
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are available in four easy-to- & 
*% install sizes— ready to pump % 
as soon as connected. x 
R Built with one moving part, 3 
% Delco Jetsarethe mostdepend- * 
%$ able pumps you can buy. 
*? Let your local Delco dealer * 
*& recommend the best pumpand ¢ 
$$ type of installation to meet % 
6 your water requirements. For %& 
5 free illustrated literature, write ¢ 
ss Department PF. g 
Ms Delco Appliance Division ¢ 
BY General Motors Corp.,Rochester1,N.Y. % 
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ATLACIDE 


SAFER CHLORATE WEED KILLER 


Kills entire plants . . . destroys 
roots. Easy to dissolve in water 
for use as a spray. You can de- 
pend on Atlacide ... it is backed 
by over 20 years of good results. 











Send for Special FREE Circular 


CHIPMAN CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Dept. 2, Bound Brook, N. J. 


O% MORE 


f yILt-IN POWER/ 


U. S. Testing Laboratory re- 
pore proves Burgess Flash- 
ight Batteries contain more 
active ingredients than two 
other leading brands. 5 
lected best quality 
materials guarantee 
longer-lasting bright 
















4 light. Buy BURGE 

at better dealers every’ 

saat sad where. BurgessBattery 
we . Company, Freeport, Ill. 

Ind Prastic — Niagara Falls, Can. 


BURGESS FLASHLIGHT BATTERIES 
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Feel Fresh with 


ANVIL BRAND 
€2 Shirts 


and Pants 






- Vacation days are 
“GP &= comfort days when 


—@" you take a selec- 

tion of smart Anvil 
garments. Sanforized 
shirts in sport or regular 
models and choice fab- 
rics. And how you'll enjoy 
the full-cut style of Anvil 
Pants. Many dress pant 
features; zipper fly on 
many models. From stylish 





suitings to rugged Army 
See and Buy twills, and Anvil Match- 
TOM LONG ing Suits give you that 
dressed-up look for work 

Sportswear or leisure. 
You buy satisfaction 








when you buy Anvil! Visit your Favorite retailer 
and see Anvil quality. Read the Tag O’ Facts on 
every garment. Learn Anvilwear superiority. 


ANVIL BRAND FACTORIES 


Since 1899 High Point, N. C. 








“7 BRAHMANS 


, >. graze more, 
hail gain more— 
y \« 9 in summer's 
7 long hot days. 











Proven by 
J.S.D.A. tests. 


AMERICAN 
BRAHMAN 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


1208 LOUISIANA © HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 








FEED SUPPLEMENT 


CONTAINING B,, & ANTIBIOTICS 
ASK YOUR FEED MAN 





Since 1882—Our Prices Top The Market 
Send Your 


GINSENG 
BELT, BUTLER CO. 


108 W. 29th St., wm. ¥. 1, MY. 


eee 











TRADEMARKED 
MERCHANDISE 


Did you ever stop to think what the trade- 
mark on your tractor, radio or stove means? 
It is the manufacturer's signature . . . his 
ecknowledgment that he has created o 
Product he is proud of, and he wants the 
World to know about it. 


Just as you would refuse to sign a check 

ich you knew would have no value, a 
Manufacturer would hesitate to trademark 
8nd advertise a product unless he had built 
into it the necessary quality to make it o 
900d buy” at the price asked. 


He Grazes Beef 

(Continued from page 18) 

was applied to bring land up to right 
condition. Then he applied 2 more 
tons every two to three years for pas- 
ture and 1 ton for corn. 

8. He applied plenty of fertilizer— 
used 500 pounds per acre of 2-12-12 
to start pasture. Now is trying some 
18 per cent phosphate as a test to see 
what it will do. 

4. He sowed permanent pasture 
Sept. 15 to Oct. 1—Ladino clover, 1% 
pounds to the acre, and fescue, 15 
pounds per acre. 

5. He applies 500 pounds 0-14-14 
per acre each year for maintenance. 

6. He uses good pasture manage- 
ment—waits until pasture gets good 
start before grazing . . . rotates pas- 
tures and uses different kinds of stock 
(beef, sheep, hogs, and chickens) .. . 
clips pastures as needed. 

Mr. Watson has a good demand 
for breeding stock. Said he: “I sold 
2 bull calves this week at $350 
each. They were six or eight months 
old.” Also, he has good income 
from lambs, wool, and hogs. He 
feeds out about 40 hogs a year. 
This is a good home market for his 
bumper yields of corn. Also he sells 
some oats and soybean seed and 
grows Cobbler and Sebago Irish 
potatoes for market. 

“From 6 acres of the Sebago va- 
riety,” he says, “we got over 200 
(100-pound) bags per acre and they 
brought about 50 cents a bag more 
than Cobblers. Sebagos stand up 
better in marketing and are resist- 
ant to late blight. We didn’t have 
to spray them all last year, but it 
was a dry year—unfavorable to the 
growth of fungus diseases like 
blight. Also, Sebagos are later ma- 
turing than Cobblers.” 

“Your farm being near the cross- 
ing of the wild goose fly ways must 
make it hard to keep your mind on 
your farming at this time of year,” 
we observed. 

Mr. Watson laughed and replied, 
“When I'm not farming or working 
in the post office (he’s postmaster at 
Lake Landing), I’m goose hunting.” 








WOOO COOOL RODD DOD ODODODODELOLO LOLS 


There’s Just One 
Draw-Back 


FARMER told me the other 

day he had learned how to 
save a lot on the cost of mak- 
ing a cotton crop. Said he had 
tried it and it worked. 

It was quite simple, he said. 
You go about it in the usual 
way. Plant the cotton on your 
best land, use good seed, fer- 
tilize it well, and work it fast. 
And then—don’t poison. 

Thus you save the cost of 
poison, and that of applying 
it. And that’s not all—you 
will usually cut away down on 
your picking costs per acre, 
too. And that’s not to be 
sneezed at! For picking costs 
are high. 

But the main draw-back to 
this whole plan, he pointed 
out, is that while you save a 
lot on the cost of growing the 
cotton, somehow you won’t 
get more than half as much 
liat this way! J. M. Eleazer. 
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Carolinas-Virginia Edition * 


Pocket more Profit 


with POMONA 


-.-.- oceans of water! 





| 


‘ a} 
yan! “ 


Here’s a dependable water supply that will put new life 
into your land and money in the bank for you! Fairbanks- 
Morse Deep Well Turbine Pumps... the Pomona line... and 
modern irrigating methods will “tone up” your land for a 
capacity yield. With these pumps, you don’t have to depend 
on the weather—you have a dependable water supply, and 
just when you need it. 

You get lowest pumping cost per gallon because they’re 
virtually trouble-free. You see, all steel parts subject to corro- 
sion are protected by “Fairmortecting.” Their shafts and shaft 
couplings are immersed in a special rust-repellent developed 
in the Fairbanks-Morse laboratories to give your pumps longer 
life and service. 

So consult your Fairbanks-Morse dealer about America’s 
finest pamps—both water and oil lubricated—and talk over 
your irrigation problems with him. He’s an experienced irri- 
gation man and will be happy to help you. Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co., Chicago 5, IIl. 





FAIRBANKS-MORSE, 


a@ name worth remembering 





PUMPS «+ DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES + ELECTRICAL MACHINERY + SCALES 
HOT WATER SERVICE EQUIPMENT «+ RAIL CARS « FARM MACHINERY + MAGNETOS 











MAKE EVERY. ACRE 
PAY OFF! 


Use Royster 6-Plant-Food Fertilizer to grow 
more per acre. Contains chemically-controlled 
f amounts of Nitrogen, Phosphoric Acid and 
Potash PLUS Calcium Oxide, Sulfur and 
. Magnesium Oxide ... plant foods most soils 
lack, all crops need. Order today. 


F. S$. ROYSTER GUANO CO. 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 


21 factories conveniently located to serve 
farmers in 20 states 


ROYSTER 


free-flowing 
6-Plant-Food 
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STUNTS BIRDS 
WASTES FEED 


Leading Authorities agree, birds should 
be wormed once-a-month during the 
growing season. 


Grow Big Pullets 


You’ll have larger birds, on less feed, 
and fewer culls with effective worm 
control. The pennies you spend to- 
day will bring you dollars tomorrow. 


Worm while you feed. No handling 
of birds. No setback or toxic effect 
from Pratts ‘“‘shockless’’ Nicotine and 
Phenothiazine. Gets both Cecum 
and Large Round Worms. For both 
chickens and turkeys. 


Ask your Pratt dealer or send $2.00 
for trial package (enough for 100 
Ibs. mash). 


For individual bird worming get 
Pratts ‘“‘Split-Action’’ Capsules. Two 
separate treatments in one capsule, 
hours apart. 


Free 44 page Poultry Health Guide 
Send postcard to 
Pratt Food Co., Dept. W8 
130 Walnut St. 
Phila. 6, Pa. 























pratts pourtry 
WORM POWDER 

















CECAL COCCIDIOSIS! 


ACTUAL TEST RESULTS - SEE YOUR FEED MAN 












Save on STARTED PULLET: 
also aay olds, as hatched or sexed. ail 


breeds and crosses. Pee 
blood. Hatches year around, rae: 
wryiee Colored catalog REE. 


toga. GREAT PLAINS 
. or Wichita, Kansas. 
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Ideas To Make Poultry Pay 





By D. F. KING, Poultry Editor 


ULLETS are now largely on 

range, and roundworms are 
usually a problem. The University 
of Tennessee has compared worm- 
iness in pullets on range planted 
to oats, oats and lespedeza, or al- 
falfa with pullets ranged on bare 
ground. When the test closed, 93 
per cent of the pullets on oats, 62 
per cent of those on oats and les- 
pedeza, and 57 per cent on alfalfa 
were found to harbor round- 
worms. Only 31 per cent of the 
pullets on bare ground had 
worms. Similar results have also 
been reported with tapeworms. 
The sun’s rays and dryness of the 
bare ground are perhaps the rea- 
son’s for this difference. While 
green feed is valuable, growers 
forced to use contaminated range 
might be better off to leave area 
bare and supply cut green feed 
daily from some other field. 


It is surprising how far farm 
flocks in the Southeast are behind 
commercial flocks in paying man- 
agement practices. A recent sur- 
vey was made by Texas, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Georgia, South Caro- 
lina, and Virginia, involving al- 
most 8,000 interviews with farm 
families. It showed that 55 per 
cent fed no laying mash at all dur- 
ing the year. Ninety-five per cent 
did not use any artificial lights to 
stimulate laying. Only 17 per cent 
marketed their eggs in cartons or 
cases. The others used buckets, 
paper sacks, boxes, etc. Fifty-four 
per cent provided no house. Forty- 
one per cent bought new chicks 
in April, and 65 gathered eggs in 
a bucket. Forty-seven per cent 
stored eggs in the kitchen until 
they were sold. 


These examples show need for 
greater efforts among all educa- 
tional and industry leaders to im- 
prove practices among farm flocks. 
Specialists sometimes get so far 
ahead in their thinking and teach- 
ing that they fail to realize that 
a large part of our chickens are 
still in farm flocks. In the 9 South- 
ern states mentioned above, aver- 
age number of chickens per farm 


was 49; 68 per cent had less than 
50, while 88 per cent had less 
than 100. 


It’s time to start a few pheas- 
ants for that special dinner, as a 
hobby, or a source of added in- 
come. This business has grown 
rapidly in the last few years and 
may some day become an impor- 
tant part of the poultry industry. 
Several hatcheries in Florida and 
Alabama set aside an incubator 
exclusively for pheasant eggs. You 
may start with four hens and a 
cock and produce your own pheas- 
ants, or buy hatching eggs or day- 
old chicks. A pheasant hen prop- 
erly managed will lay from 50 to 
75 eggs between April and Sep- 
tember. Eggs may be hatched in 
small incubators or under Bantam 
hens. About 24 days are required 
for incubation. 

“It costs no more,” says E. J. 
Hausmann of Tampa, Fla., “to 
raise pheasants than chickens. 
They grow rapidly when supplied 
a commercial game bird feed, and 
withstand both cold and heat 
quite well.” 

Cannibalism and injury caused 
by being frightened are the most 
common troubles. Overcrowding 
is one cause of cannibalism. It is 
usually necessary to keep the up- 
per beak clipped to prevent pick- 
ing. Natural shelter such as trees, 
hedges, and brush piles help to 
prevent excessive fright. 

The outlet or market should be 
established before many pheasants 
are grown. The ring - necked 
pheasant is the one most common- 
ly grown for meat. One should 
get the facts about rearing and 
selling game birds from the state 
game commission, 

If you'd like to have more facts 
on raising pheasants, write to: 
More Game Birds in America, 580 
Fifth Ave., New York City, N. Y.; 
Wildlife Management Institute, 
Washington, D. C.; American 
Wildlife Institute, Washington, 
D. C.; Pennsylvania Experiment 
Station, State College, Pa.; Mich- 
igan Department of Conservation, 
Lansing, Mich. 












“Shoulder gall 






says Martin Paul, 
Peewee Valley, Ky. 


oe 4 “Il thought my horse 
i &.j would be laid up for 
a week until | tried 
Absorbine. It helped give relief in a few 
hours. I'd recommend it to any farmer.” 
There’s nothing like Absorbine for lameness 
due to strains, puffs, bruises. Not a ‘‘cure- 
all,” but a real help in relieving fresh bog 
spavin and similar congestive troubles. 
A stand-by over 50 years, used by many 
veterinarians. Will not blister, remove hair. 
$2.50 a long-lasting bottle at all druggists. 


W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE 
HELMS fgg-Line CHICKS 


RAISE HELM’S “AAA” CHICKS 

200-339 EGG ROP SIRED 
Real quality at prices that will please 
you. U. S. Certified White Leghorn 
Chicks, 229-301 egg ROP sired. Over 
three fourths of matings in New Hamp- 
shir Rocks, and Reds headed by 200- 
339 egg ROP sired mates. Danish 
Brown Leghorns, 3 world records for 
breed in U. S. Egg Laying Contests. 
Broiler chicks: Delaware cross. Cornish- 
Hamp cross. All chicks U. S. Pullorum 
Clean. Excellent livability. Write to- 
day for free catalog. 


HELM’‘S CHICKS 


Paducah, Ky. Box 9 Corinth, Miss. 
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We believe these to be the best of all layers. 


STARTLING FACTS! 
Think It Over! 


Every hen that lays 6 more eggs per month makes 
you over $1.80 more profit per year. Trail’s End 
high egg bred large type White Leghorn dams are 
mated to sires from dams with egg records over 300 
eggs in 51 weeks. All breeders blood tested for 
pullorum (BWD). Sexed or as hatched chicks. White 
Leghorns, New Super New Hampshire Reds, Barred 
Rocks. Please write for free literature, true facts, 
and very low prices. 


Trail’s End Poultry Farm, °rgnie” 
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¢é 9 RaiPle 
JONS Ay) CHICKS” 
APPROVED ORME 
) $Z.60 ALL .80 
50% HEAVIES $ per 


HEAVIES per 100 Hatchery Choice 100 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
No Sex or breed guaranteed—All prices f.o.b. 
On orders of less than 100, add 2c per Chick 


JON’S CHICKS, Box 63, Huntingburg, Ind. 
EGG BRED 


SCHLICHTMAN’S new uames 


Engieh Type WHITE LEGHORNS $ 90 
Reds, Wyandottes Per 100 
ny “ones. Austra-Whites Prepaid 
ALSO SEXED AND STARTED CHICKS 
FREE CATALOG explains 2-week replacement 
guarantee. &; ae U. 8. Pullorum Clean. 
oundation Breeding 


SCHLICHTMAN HATCHERY, Appleton City, Mo. 


WHITE 
ae” LEGHORNS 


DAY OLD & STARTED PULLETS 
Have Champion Layers of Large 25 to 26 
oz. eggs per dozen. Bred from R.O.P. 
Foundation Stock. 2 choice matings. Big 
Early Discounts. New Low Prices. Write 
for catalog today. U. 8. Approved— 
Pullorum Passe Day Old Broiter Cockerels $2.00 
MARTI. LEGHORN FARM, Box 17, Windsor, Mo. 


















































Read our advertising columns for new offers 
by our advertisers. Then write for their cato- 
logs. You'll save money by it. 
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MAKES ME AN 
EXPERT FIXER 





WRENCH 


"LOCKS to work 
with TON-GRIP! 


Remains locked with hand removed 






All those fixin’ jobs about the farm can be 
FUN! — easily, quickly done with a Vise-Grip, 
the tool that Makes You Handy! Locks to the 
work. Can't slip. Clamps, turns, twists, pulls, 
cuts. Actually is a pipe- -wrench, super-pliers, 
end-wrench, locking-wrench, toggle- press, vise 
—all in ont The one tool you'll use... 
Use . SE! Favorite of mechanics, every- 
where! a” and 10”, with or without cutter. 
Get yours today, plus an extra for your car. 


Only $1.85 to $2.60 at your dealer. 
PETERSEN MFG. CO., Dept.PF-6DeWitt, Nebr. 


EVERY FARMER SHOULD OWN ONE: 


WEED & GRASS snoets 
STOP ON YOUR FENCE 


GET BULL-TIGHT FENCING 
WITH ONE WIRE! 


een 




















“WEED-KUTTER” 
115 Volt A. C. 
Only 


$27.75 


FAMOUS HOL-DEM “WEED-KUTTER” 


kills weeds on 
contact, holds stock where others fail. Controls stock the 
er ‘round, in any soil or weather condition. Guaranteed 

hold stock even on driest ground . .. with one wire! 


5 YEAR GUARANTEE! 


Satisfaction or your money back Investigate the “‘Fa 
foL-DeM ‘‘Weed Fencer.’’ Six Models to choose from. 
Write for FREE folder with prices on Hi-Line and Battery 
erated units. Save money, work and time. . 


DEALERS WANTED 
HOL-DEM FENCER COMPANY 


13 W. Franklin St. Anderson, S. C. 








Makes Tractor Riding EASY! 
Famous FOAM RUBBER 


Mendy, TRACTOR 


CUSHION 
$5.95 


ot your farm 
implement 
dealer's. 





Patented 


Ruggedly built for long, hard wear. Shredded 
foam rubber; colorful, water-resistant plastic 
coated fabric. Sectionally stitched, double- 
ae seams. Heavy tie cords. Will not mat 
in use, 


If not in stock, ask your dealer to write— 
FABRICS, Inc., 311 Bell St., Montgomery, Ala. 

















EVERY Sprajet NOZZLE 
IS HAND TESTED! 






Sprajet FL0-Guive 
CATALOG ond PRICES 


write 


ACCESSORIES MANUFACTURING CO. 
700 McGee, Kansas City, Mo. 









. order today! - 





Provide Range 
for Pullets 


By C. F. PARRISH 
N. C. State College 


Good range conditions are 


needed to grow good pul- 
lets. . . . And good pullets 
put the most eggs in the 
basket and dollars in your 
pocket. .. . Here are tips 
on summer management. 


ROFITS on egg production this 

fall will depend greatly upon the 
treatment given pullets from now on. 
Many have asked, “How much do I 
save by growing pullets on clean, 
green range?” 

Tests show that pullets grown on 
range give better results after being 
placed in the laying house than pul- 
lets grown out under confinement. 
Commercial producers of hatching 
eggs in the mountain section of North 
Carolina have found that if they sup- 
ply an abundance of young, tender, 
succulent’ green feed to growing pul- 
lets at all times, they need from 10 to 
25 per cent less mash per pullet than 
if confined or on bare lots. 


Pullets raised on Ladino clover 
range or range on similar high quality 
feeding value have given excellent 
results. An acre of fertile land seeded 
to a desirable pasture crop and prop- 
erly fertilized will successfully graze 
250 pullets. 

Pullets on range need protection 
during the day from extremes of 
weather and at night from predatory 
animals. A shelter with wire bottom 
helps control diseases and parasites 
by keeping the pullets safely away | 
from droppings. 


Two types of range shelters are in 
general use in North Carolina. One is 
referred to as the A-shaped type— 
similar to the hog farrowing pen. This 
type appears to be growing in pop- 
ularity. It should be used where 
houses will be moved frequently and 
in areas with prevailing strong winds. 
The other is a gable-roof type and is 
used more in the Piedmont section of 
the state. Get plans for building these 
from your county agent or by writing 
to Agricultural Editor, N. C. State 
College, Raleigh, N. C. 

To prevent fowl pox and Newcas- 
tle diseases, immunize pullets against 
fowl pox when they are 8 to 14 weeks 
old. If you live in a section where 
Newcastle is prevalent, you should 
vaccinate your flock against this dis- 
ease, also. 


Late-hatched pullets may be prof- 
itable. It now appears that some in- 
crease in layers is desirable. The num- 
ber of replacement chicks put out so 
far has been less than expected. It 
looks like there will be a good mar- 
ket this fall and winter. A few poul- 
trymen can still buy chicks for layers 
that will be profitable. Buy chicks 
that are bred for egg production and 
early maturity for most profit. 














J. VanMouwerik, 
Redlands, Cal. 





R. French, Schenevus, N.Y. 














L. Dutcher, Oneonta, N. ¥. 
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TRIBIOTIC™ 


OINTMENT 


@ Three powerful drugs are combined in 
Tribiotic to provide intensified antibiotic action 
—more powerful in combination than when 


these antibiotics are given singly. 


e Kills more susceptible organisms faster. 

e Destroys more different types of bacteria. 

e@ Works where single antibiotics fail. 

e Harmless to animal. Less production time lost. 
e Extra-effective against mixed infections. 


Supplied in Wyeth’s famous one- 
pinch, single-dose tube containing 
100;000 units penicillin with equiva- 
lent of 50 mg. dihydrostreptomycin 
base and 5,000 units bacitracin. 


*Trademark 


— 
2 


TRiGOTIC’ 
<—so 





CONSULT YOUR VETERINARIAN AS 
YOU WOULD YOUR PHYSICIAN 










WYETH 
Incorporated Wipeth 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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Enthusiastic dairymen everywhere 
praise new mastitis control method! 


Penicillin ¢ Dihydrostreptomycin ¢ Bacitracin 
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ATZ'S FAMOUS CHIX 


U. S. Approved Pullorum Passed 
li’s Been Atz’s Famous Chix Since 1917 


Gusto B. Atz Box 305 


15 Leading Breeds —- Day Old Chix only. 
We ship every day. 100% alive delivery. 
PRICED TO SELL. Free Colored Literature. 


Broiler Chix and Egg Types 
Low as $4.90 per 100 


PRICES SLASHED! 
ATZ’'S MAMMOTH HATCHERIES 


AAAA Grade 


Huntingburg, tnd. 


Jeff and Christy Atz 











Get the habit! Read the Classified Section of your Progressive 
Farmer. Buy from these advertisers—you can depend on them. 








TITAN has the power 
punch to handle the 


tough jobs, and yet is so light in 
weight you'll say it’s the easiest saw you’ve 
ever handled. Motor weighs only 30 pounds. 


Available with 26” to 60’ 


bow. Fully automatic clutch; 360 degree swivel; dustproof, 


’ straight blade bars or 19’ 


waterproof, self-contained magneto; self-winding starter. 





DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


Ask your nearby, reliable TITAN dealer 
for a free demonstration of TITAN’S 
complete, superior line of one and two- 
man power chain saws and easily inter- 
changeable attachments. For FREE, fully 
illustrated folder, write: 


TITAN CHAIN SAWS, INC. 
5555-A W. Washington St. - Indianapolis, 
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WAGON UNLOADER 





Tested—Even though the Flinchbaugh is a 
pioneer and leader in the field it’s constant- 
ly tested on all types of farms—all types of 
loads. It must stand up to its reputation— 
an inexpensive, heavy-duty unloader for both 
light and continuous heavy work! 


Proven—Trouble-free inexpensive operation 
year after year has meant thousand upon 
thousand of satisfied customers all over the 
United States. Ask your farm equipment 
dealer for a Flinchbaugh—and buy the 
unloader with the famous canvas-saving, Non- 
spring Roller and Quick-aligning Portable 
Power Unit. 

A FREE FOLDER 
is yours for the 
asking. Write 
Department 54 







MAM COMPANY 
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THE BEST 





TO CONTROL 







WEED CHOPPER 
ELECTRIC FENCER! 


This amazing fencer stops all stock 
. .. whether it’s a big bull . . . or hard- 
to-stop sheep! It cuts off weeds and 
grass instead of shorting out. Controls 
many miles of rangeland fencing. 
High and low control. 110-volts. A.C. 
LIFE TIME SERVICE POLICY 


€ FREE! without obligation, 
} p 

4 . 

< Inbrnalnd 






we'll send you the booklet, 
“HOW TO BUILD A GOOD 
ELECTRIC FENCE!" 


a Write your name and ad- 
. © Q © =e dress on margin of this ad. 
¢ -—— rr or eee ee 
@¢ 

Sir Without obligation to me, please send the 
free booklet How To Build A Good Electric 
Fence 
Name =m naeees ———— 
Address an 
Town . RFD State___ - 
Send to: 


R. E. ZIMMERMAN 


Factory Distributor 
enue, — Greensboro, N.C. 











Ps QOVER 3 MILLION! 


More than three million 
swine already immunized 
against deadly cholera with 


COLORADO 


Hog Cholera Vaccine 


Just a single 5cc dose. No vial 
mixing. Developed by U. S. Govt. 
Low in cost. No contamination. 
Write today for free illustrated Book- 
let. Learn why thousands are turning 
to this proven new way of preventing 
hog cholera. 


ATHERTON SUPPLY CO. 


BOX 1277 WASHINGTON 13, D.C, 
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ook Out for Boll Weevil 





This tractor duster, used when dew is on cotton, speeds up the job. 


June is a critical month for weevil control. . . . Either 


you get the jump on cotton insects or they get the 


jump on you. ... Here Mr. Jones tells what to do. 


HE cotton insect situation for 
1952 is optimistic in some ways, 
but rather tricky, in my opin- 
ion. We could have light weevil 
damage. But I feel we are more 
likely to have some serious damage. 
This year some farmers may have 
more weevils than in 1951, while 
others may have less. There is no 
easy way to know the situation in a 
field. It is a farm-to-farm problem, 
and no one can judge it except by 
checking at regular intervals. Here 
are questions farmers are asking: 


“Did the use of poisons pay well 
in 1951?” 

Last vear a few growers “got by” 
without insecticides. But 
most growers were well paid for use 
of insecticides, for weevils were nu- 
merous enough in most fields by the 
end of the season .to reduce yields 
from i 


needing 


; to % bale per acre. Many 
growers who checked their fields 
and knew that weevils were present 
made from two to seven applica- 
tions and averaged from 500 to 750 
pounds per acre. The state average 
was only 382 pounds lint per acre. 


“When should I begin poison- 
ing to control weevils?” 

Boll weevils emerge from hiber- 
nation over a long period in spring, 
and the rate of showing up in a field 
will depend upon weather factors. 
A cool and wet spring delays their 
activity and causes them to stay in 
hibernation. Poison put on “blindly” 
or when no weevils can be found in 
the fields may be considerably wast- 
ed. So growers more than ever 


should check their fields from late 
May through June and watch for 





By GEORGE D. JONES 
Extension Entomologist, 
N. C. State College 


weevils or evidence 
of their damage. 
Look for a wilted 
leaf, as the weevil 
may puncture the 
central bud or a 
leaf stem in feed- 
ing. Early applica- 
tions will pay when 
growers can find a weevil at the rate 
of about one to each 25 to 50 plants. 
If few or no weevils can be found, 
the fields should be watched care- 
fully at twice-a-week intervals from 
squaring time on. If as many as 10 
squares out of 100 show punctures, 
begin treatments. 


“Why is it so important to keep 
checking for weevil?” 

Because weevi! numbers vary so 
greatly. Some sections of the state 
had only a very light infestation in 
1951. No insecticides were needed, 
since even the bollworms failed to 
make their appearance. But grow- 
ers had to check their fields care- 
fully, for an occasional field had a 
large number of weevils and dam- 
age was severe. In Davie County 
for example, weevils were numerous 
in only a few fields. County Agent 
F. E. Peebles made weekly square 
infestation counts in a few fields and 
found that most of the cottonfields 
did not need treatments. But in 
most southern and eastern counties 
the situation was the reverse. 


“What about variation from field 
to field?” 


Growers will need to check their 
fields carefully during 1952. County 
agents will be checking a few fields 
each week and will have a good idea 
as to the situation in the fields 
checked. But we must realize that 
during seasons like 1951 there wil 
be wide variation between fields 
Each field will be different and must 
be handled according to its own it- 
dividual situation. In other words 
just because a neighbor does or does 
not have weevils is no reason that 
your field may not be heavily i 
fested. Two important rules are: 


1. Prepare yourself for making 
applications as they are needed by 
getting your equipment ready and 
having enough insecticides avail 
able for at least two or three appli- 
cations to your fields. 

2. Train yourself to check yout 
fields for weevils while the plantsate 
‘mall, and also after squaring begins. 

If weevils are few in numbers and 
damage to early squares low, you 
may need to treat in July and early 
August, for the pest can develop 
brood about every three to four 
weeks in these months. Also, boll 
worms often cause as much or more 
damage than the boll weevil when 
the crop is late and when conditions 
are favorable for the worms. 

In North Carolina we hope 
have information coming into State 
College each week from most cotton 
areas. This will be assembled a 
used for radio and news releasts. 
This information is only a guide. 
Each field is an individual problem. 
Should you have questions 4 
making the infestation counts, % 
recommendations concerning mate 
rials, or the control of any of tt 
pests, discuss the problem with you 
county agent. 
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CLASSIFIED AD RATES 
AND CLOSING DATES 


Edition Per Word Per Inch 


ALL FIVE EDITIONS 
Texas-Oklahoma 





Corolinas-Virginia ... 18.00 
Kentucky- -Tenn -W. Va. 12c 13 00 
Mississippi-Ark.-La 14c 15.00 
Georgia-Alabama- Florida 15c 16.00 

Rates based on average net paid circulation of 
Editiens as follows 

{LL FIVE EDITIONS, 1,150,000; Texas, Okla- 
phoma, 250,000; Carolinas- Virginia, 275,000: Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee-West Virginia, 190,000; Missis 
sippi - Arkansas - Louisiana, 210,000; Georgia - Ala- 


hama-Florida, 225,000 


CLOSING DATES: (Classified Advertising Only) 
When Texas Edition or All Five Editions are want 
ed, approximately 25th of 2nd month preceding date 
{ publication Example February issue closes 


Dee. 25th. Other editions close during month pre- 
eding publication as follows Carolinas-Va. Ist, 
ky.-Tenn.-W. Va. 5th, Miss.-Ark.-La. 10th, Ga.- 
4la.-Fla. 15th 


Send your al to the office nearest you—Birming- 


2, Ala., or Dallas 1, Texas 











FARMS and LAND 


Equipped Farm Bargain ° elec tric lighted 200 
general-purpose Ozark acres only $2,750 including 
* good milk cows, team horses, brood sow, poultry flock, 


and turning plow! Pick-up 
1% small village, 12 high 
now in pond-watered pasture 


double shovel 
WPA road 


tire acreage 


ngle stock, 
ates, % mile 
hool town; en 











{ which 170 are wooded, balance could be plowed; 4-room 
ome, well, 18x24 barn, smokehouse; won't stay on mar 
bet long at only $2,750, 15-day possession. See big Free 
Summer catalog many states. United Farm Agency 
82-P6F Arcade Bldg St. Louis 1 lo 
Acres—Half cultivated; 1% acres Flue tobacco 
ment. 5-room dwelling with current. Good road with 
hol and mail conveniences. $3.500, $500 cash, long 
mms on bala 1% Acres—Timbered land on hard 
a markets, schools and churches, current 
! e site. Salable saw —aeoee and pulp 
h, hbalanc $25 — month. Full «de 
nd several others mn reque t. I have 
1 you want from 4 acres to 7 Ned 
gin Lunenburg County, Virginia 
B rders Fis hing River 800-acre Ozark stock farm 
" t imagine you get posse 1 
wr Electric line, 2 miles 
600 wooded, 55 crop land 
k water; good %-room wr 
24x24 barn, poultry house; « of- 
ce sale at $6,400, only $2,500 down 
b er catalog many states. United Farm 
\g Arcade Bldg St uis M 





Plorida Offers You many farm opportunities 











upper living in its mild climate. If you are int 
new land of opportunity, write 
ng type of farming you are inter 
i requirements and request 
ill lustrated booklet: Farm Opportuni 
complete information without 
State of Florida, 6126D Commis 
ahassee, Florida 
Strout's wo Catalogs—Farms Homes susinesses, 
% bargains | tate East and Mid-West Green 
r; West ¢ t edition Yellow. Either Free. World’ 
at. Strout Realty, 942-BJ North Mills St., Orlando, 





srist Camps, Service Sta- 
atalogue. Elliott E. Brooks, 





tobacco 
City, Va 


s——-Free Catalog. Cattle 
telt Realty, Chase 

iia Property—Fa 
ke Valley Realty 





rms, Tourist Camps 
South Hill, Va 


VEGETABLE PLANTS 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS 
Nancy Hall and Porto Rican 


SPECIAL JUNE PRICES 


| 9p200-—-85c; 300—$1.10; 500—$1.75 
W0—$3.00; 3,000—$8 75; 5,000—$14.00 
Ten Thousand or More $2.75 per thousand 


Our Seed Are 





Treated for the Pr 
PROMPT 


evention of Disease 

SHIPMENT 
FARMERS PLANT CO. 

GLEASON 








Telephone 4291 TENNESSEE 
a Vegetable Plants—-Cabbage: Jersey, Charles- 
oth akefield, Round Dutch, Late Flat Dutch, Copen 
Titi oten Acre, Marion Market, Ballhead. Best 
, ‘i * Onion, Beet, Lettuce, Collard, Broccoli, Brus- 
routs, 300, $1.50; 500, $2.00; 1,000, $3.50 post 
‘4, Expressed, $2.00,'1.000. Tomato, grown from cer 
Marglobe. Stokesdale, 300, $1.75 

$1.00 postpaid. Expressed, $3.00 

Potato Ruby King California Won 
$2 00 500 2.75, 1,000, $4.50 post- 
1.10, 1.000. Snowball Cauliflower, 90c, 





packed. Good plants 
Franklin, Virginia 


) postpaid 
er’s Plant 


~ PORTO RICO SPECIAL 
1,000——$2.00 
SEND CASH WITH ORDER 
he HOLESALE PLANT CO 
Mano TENNESSEE 
Né millio 


n Field Grown Cabbage, Collard, To- 
#6 aad Onion Plants 
bihents - 


all varieties. Ready for prompt 


Moss 
Farm, 



















ir) 506 mixe ! if desired. By mail prepair—-200 
Ments ’, $2 99; 1,000, $3.00. Alabama Plant Farms, 
“ert 

ified Louisiana Copper Skin Porto Rico Potato 






75 the $3.00 thou- 





usand postpaid; 5,000 up, 





















Express. Alabama Plant Company, Cull- 

hy, See gn = See ee ee 

lin eet, a S,. Plans postpaid. Nanc Halls, Porto 
lean” 500, $2.00 000, $3.75; 2,000, $6.50 
¥ Plant < CG) 06; 3 > $3.15; ' — 

pilase anc n, Gleason, Tenn € ee 
ge and Collard Plants, 909, $2.00; 1,000, $3.00 





Drake Bros 





» Franklin, Virginia. 




















VEGETABLE PLANTS 


—— field-grown, new crop Cabbage Plants 
Copenhagen, Golden Acre, Marion Market, Penn. 
State Bailhead. Danish Ballhe ad, Ferry’s Round Dutch, 
Flat Dutch, W — hd 00, $2.00; 500, $2.50; 1,000, 
$4.00 prepaid. Express collect, $2.00 per 1,000. Onion 
Piants—Yellow Bermuda, White Bermuda, Yellow Sweet 
Spanish. Broccoli and Brussel Sprouts. Prices same as 
cabbage. Ten million field-grown Tomato Plants 
a certified seed and sprayed against blight—Rutgers, 
Marglobe, Stokesdale, John Baer, 300, $2.00; 
500, $2.50; 1,000, $4.00 prepaid 
per 1,000. Hybrid Tomato Plants 
100, $1.50 300, $4.00; 500, $6.00 
paid. Sweet Votato Plants—Porto Rico 
Nancy Hall. Sweet Pepper Plants—California Wonder 
100, 75e; 500, $3.00; 1,000, $5.00 prepaid. Express col- 
lect, $4.00 per 1,000. Cauliflower Plants—Early Snow 
hall 100, $1.00; 500, $4.00 1,000, $7.00 prepaid All 
of these plants were grown from high germinating seed 
on new land and are sure to yield a good crop. Wire, write 
or phone us your order. Satisfaction guaranteed. Dixie 
Plant Co Frar nklin, vV irg a. Tele phone 8162 4 


SWEET POTATO PL ANTS” 
PORTO RICO, NANCY HALL, VIRGINIAN 


ready 


1,000, $10..00 pre 


Cuban Yams, 





AND BUNCH PORTO RICO 
All are ‘’Virginia State Certied.’’ Be sure to 
try the ““‘BUNCH” Porto Rico. No vines to 


cut or turn, heavy yielder and excellent stor- 
age qualities 


We also have Cabbage, Tomato, Broccoli 
and other plants. Ask for price list and de- 
scription of all varieties we grow 


“‘Virginia’s Oldest ond Largest Growers’ 


J. P. COUNCILL CO. 





FRANKLIN VIRGINIA 

Million Vegetable Plants—Cabbage, Jersey, Charles- 
on Wakefield, Flat Dutch n, Golden Acre, 
Marion Market sallhead varieties Onion, 
teet. Lettuce, Collard, Bre ssel Sprout oo, 
$1.50; 500, $2.00 1,000, $3.50 postpaid. Expressed, 
$2.00 thousand Tomato grown from certified seed: 
Rutgers, Marglobe, Stokesdale 00, $1.75: 500, $2.50 
1,000, $4.00 postpaid Expresse |, $3.00 1,000 Porto 
Rico Potato tuby Kong California Wonder Pepper 
00, $2.00; 500, $2.50; 1,000, $4.50 postpaid. Expre 

llect, $4.00, 1,000. Snowball Cauliflower 0 100 
1,000, $7.00 Opened Moss packed. Satisfaction guar 
anteed. Mrs. Thelma Joyner, Franklin, Virginia 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS 
Porto Ricans — Nancy Halls 
1,000— $3.75 
3,000—$11.00 
5.000—$17.50 
Yes, they are scarce, but we got ‘em! 
Satisfactory plants and service guaranteed 


GROWERS PLANT CO. 
GLEASON _TENNESSEE 


field grown, Mz arglobe Rutger 
arieties, 500, $2.00: 1.000, 
1,000, $2 50 express collect Potatoes 
Pepper Califo nia 
stpaid 1,000, $3 
Cobb, Franklin 


Stone 


Tomato Plants 
Ca 






MO pe 


packed. T. KR 





Siees Virginia 
88-1738 

Plan te: Ma rel he 
all varieties $2 
$2.50 express Be! 
Pepper: California 
$4.50 postpaid; 1,000 $3.50 
Hunterdale Plant Farn 


tial 


Raltime wre 
$50 postpaid 

Hall Porto 
500, $2.50: 1,000 
expre collect 
Franklin, Virginia 
Rico White Yams, 


000, $6.00. To 


Rutger, Stone 


ort 
J 600, $4.00: 1 
‘Sweet Pepper, Ege 
100, Se 
- ers, Snapdragons lozen, 50¢ 

ell Packed. Mrs. H. 8S. Fisher 

Tomato Vlants—-Wilt re 
Cabbage, early an 
1,000, $3.25. Sweet and Hot 
$5.00 Potatoe 
and Tomato expre 
White Oak Plant 


plant 
S200 
Guaranteed. Pos 
Hebron, Virginia 
Rutger Marglohe 
300. $1.40 $1.85; 
1,000, 
Cabbage 
8-1727 


00 


sistant 
Oo 
500, $3.00 
prepaid 
ollect, $2.50, 1,000. Phone 
Farm, Franklin, Virginia 





| VEGETABLE PLANTS 
COPPER SKIN PORTO RICAN, 
pear NANCY HALL 
stage Prepaid To You 
500— 1,000——$3.00 


300—$1 60 $2.00 
Express Paid 
Basket, 2,000 Plants, $6.75, 
Crate, 4,000, $13.00 
Strong, Green Plants. Safe Arrival Guaranteed 


DUKE PLANT COMPANY 








_DRESDEN ___ Tel. No. 229 TENNESSEE 
Millions Plants. Tomatoes: Rutgers, Marglobe, Stokes- 
lale. Cabbage: Jersey and Charleston Waketield, Round 
Dutch, Copenhagen, Flat Dutch. Onions Prizetaker, 
White and Yellow Bermuda. Lettuce; Beets; Broccoli 
100, T5e; 300, $1.40; 500, $2.00; 1,000, $3 50 postpaid 
orto Rico Potatoes; Pepper: California Wonder, Ruby 
King and Hot, also Snowball Cauliflower, 100, 90c; 300, 
$1.75; 500, $2.50 -000, $4.00 postpaid. Express collect 
2g $2.00, 1,000: Tomatoes $2.50, 1,000; Potatoes, 
$3.50, 1.000. Good plants Moss packed: V. C. Lankford, 
| Sr., Phone No. 8173-7 Franklin Virginia. 
CERTIFIED SWEET POTATO PLANTS | 
BUNCH PORTO RICO VARIETY 
| DELIVERED PRICES 


200—$1.75 1,000—$4.75 
500—$3.25 2,000—$9.00 


5,000—$21.25 
10,000—$39.00 


Guaranteed strong, healthy plants. Packed in moss. 
Send check or money order with order. Grow the 
BUNCH” for better yields, better quality, earlier 
naturity and forget your troubles with vines 


LEELAND FARMS 


LEESBURG 


GEORGIA 


( alifornia Wonder 











snr King and Sweet Pepper 

$ 0, $2.75; 1,000, $5.50. Cauliflower Plants, 

| *1.00 per hundred Bermu la and Prizetaker Onion 

Ilan 0, $2.00: 1,000 50. Certified Porto Rico 

Sweet Potato Plants, 500, $2.50: 1,000, $4.75. Marglobe 

} and Rutgers Tomato Plants, 500, $2.50; 1,000, $4.00 

Copenhagen Market, Round Dutch, Bailhead, | Golden 

Acre t Dutch, Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefield 

Cabbage Plants, 500, $1.75; 1,000, $3.25. Better price 

oy big quantities. Send us your orders. Mrs. Samuel 
Brads haw, Franklin, Virginia 


PORTO RICAN or RED YAMS 
JUNE SPECIAL 

Both Varieties Are Golden Juicy Yams 

24 HOUR SERVICE .y | ehbmnen 


500 $1.50 ,0 $2.65 
2,000 BASKET $5.00 
a STOCK, GREEN PLANTS 
Wi or Write and Look for Fresh Plants 
PARKS GREENHOUSE 
GLEASON —Box 62- TENNESSEE _ 









Ten Million Vegetable Plant Cabbage 
Fiat Dutch, Round Duth, Sav. Copenha 
Acre Danish Ballhead, als ollard plant Tomato 
Rutgers, Stokes iale John Be: ar 4100, $2.00: 500, $2.50: 
1.000, $4.00 postpaid. Cabbage and Collard express, 
s? 00 1.000 mato express $3.00 1.000 Potato 
plants, 500, $3.00; 1,000, $5.00 postpaid. Cauliflower, 
100, $1.00; 1,000, $7.00 postpaid. Moss packed. Harvey 
Lankford, Franklin, Virginia 

SWEET POTATO PLANTS 
$2.50 PER 1,000 
600 bushels Porto Rico Seed Bedded 
Prompt Shipment 

AYERS PLANT FARM SHARON, TENN 

P! t Sest irieties Cabbage Tomat« from certi- 
tied t Onion seet Lettuc Collard Brussel 
Spre ‘B roceoli wo, $1.50 oo. $2.00 1.000, §$ 0 
Cabbag 5,000, $10.00. Tomato, 5,000, $15.00. Potatos 
Sweet,, Hot Pepper, 200, $1.25: 1,000, $4.50. Caul 
flower, 100, $1.00. Good plant Fairview Plant Farm 
Franklin, Virginia 

Collar Br 
wo, $1.5 





1.000 





Expres: 
Cauliflower, 100 pe 
inia 


tatoe > 2 
Sweet and Hot Pe 
iant Farm, Frat 


pper Southern 


klin, Virg 





Hambone Says— 





Whosomevuh dey ‘lects Pres’dint— 
I hopes he talk so’s me ’n’ mine kin 
onderstan’ ’im!! 

Folks whut’s so quick to holler 
‘hout dey’s “got dey rights’—dey ain’ 
ap’ t be de ones lookin’ out fuh de 
yuther folkses’ rights!!! 

Dey calls some mens “mean ez a 
dawg,” but a dawg don’ wag he tail 
w'en he fixin’ to bite you!!! 

‘Tain’ dat I aims t’ be close wid 
money—hit’s jes’ so sildom I gits close 
to it!!! 





By C. L. and J 


(Released by The Bell 
(Trade-Mark Reg. t 


P. ALLEY, JR 


Inc.) 
Office.) 


Syndicate 
Pat 
Ad-vice sho’ ain’ wu’th much—else 
wouldn’t so many folks be offerin’ it 
widout nevuh wantin’ it back!! 
Seem lak de folks whut’s mos’ 
gen rous wid dey ‘talk is moughty 
stingy wid de truf! 
I laks a dawg—you kin be braggin’ 
*bout he blue blood, he'll set 
down an’ scratch fleas!! 


an 


Kun'l Bob say he made a lil mo’ 
money dis las’ pas’ yeah, but w’en 


tax time come, he sho’ wuz sorry!!!! 


Hit ain’ how much money you gits 
dat’s impawtunt to you, ez how much 
hit cost you to git it!!! 

Papuh ax whut de greates’ come- 
back fightuh in de wurl’—well, suh, 
w'en you comes right down to it, I'd 


say weeds!!!! 


Mos’ folks complain “bout dey in- 
come tax, but time ole Tom got one, 
he up and brag "bout it!! 
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Carolinas-Virginia Edition 119 








-VA. EDITION 
$18.00 per | h 
ALL FIVE EDITIONS am 


$70.00 per Inch 


VEGETABLE PLANTS 


All varieties Cabbage, Onion, Lettuce, Beets, Collards 
Brussel Sprouts, Brocec li, Tomatoes, from certified 
eed 300 $1.50; 500, $2.00 1,000, $3.50 postpaid 
Expressed Cabbage, 5 000. $12 50; Tomato 5.000 
$15.00; Potatoes Sweet, Hot Pepper, 100, T5e; 500 
$2.50: 1,000, $4.50. © auliflo wer, 100, $1.00. Good plants 
Moss packed. Mrs _ Julia I ankford, Franklin, Virginia 





SWEET POTATO PLANTS 
COPPER SKIN PORTO RICO WITH THE 
ORANGE COLORED CENTER 
Send no money— 

PAY WHEN RECEIVED 
500—$1.50 
1,000—$2.50 





FIRST COME—FIRST SERVED. ORDER NOW 
> . aad 
R. SIMMONS 
SHARON TENNESSEE 
Fr esh Mountain | Grown Master Marglobe, Rutgers, 
New Stone, Earliana Tomato Plants. Charleston and Jer 
sey, Waketield, Xmas King, Round Dutch, Savoy Cab- 
bage Plants. Georgia Heading, Louisiana Sweet, Blue 
Stem Collard Plants. By mail prepaid—-200, $1.00; 500, 
$2.00 1,000, $3.00. Prompt shipment Moss packed 





_Mentone, Alabama. 


‘O RICO or NANCY HALLS” 
1,000— $2.50 
10,000—$24.50 


IF YOU NEED PLANTS WE HAVE THEM 
Send Cash With Order 


RALSTON PLANT FARM 
_RALSTON _ __ TENNESSEE _ 


Plants Best varietic 
wilt resistant Rutz 
85; 1,000, $3.25 
Sweet and Hot Pepper 
tatoes tpaid. Expre Tomato ar 
1,000. Good plants guaranteed. Frank 
Franklin. Virginia 


Mentone Plant F Farms, 


POR’ 








Tomato 
wo, $1.40: 


Cabbag Bs ading 
Plants 
500, $1 


: oo, $3 
1,000, 





B Iythe & 


; SALE : 
SWEET POT ATO PLANTS 
JUNE SPECIAL PRICE 
PINK SKIN PORTO RICAN 
GOLDEN, YELLOW, NANCY HALLS 


Big, Strong, Well Rooted. Remittance With Order 














200, 75c; 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50 
Over 5,000, $2.25 
DIXIE FARM 
__GLEASON oP Box 206 TENNESSEE 
Vegetable Plant Rutger Tomato Plants, Certified 
eed vuuzht Ritter Seed Company, Bridgeton. N. J 
$2.50, 1,000. California Wi vier and Hungarian Hot Wax 
Pepper, $4.00, 1,000, or 100. Copenhagen Cabhage 
White Bermuda Onion $1.50, 1,000. Wholesale 
Plant Co., Quitman Georgia, 
PORTO RIC 0 
SWEET POTATO PLANTS 
2.50 Per 1,000 
Good, strong plants and satisfaction quar- 
anteed. Orders acknowledged promptly 
BELEW PLANT FARM 
SHARON TENNESSEE 
"Best varieties Cabbage, Collard, Broccoli, Onion 
Beet Tomatoe Lettuce Plant woo, $1.50: Jae, $2.00 
1,000, $3.50 postpaid. Expre 1,000, $2.50, Sweet Pe 
tatoc 500, $2.50; 1,000, $4.50. Expre 1,000, $3.75 
Sweet and Hot Pepper, Cauliflower 100, Oe harlie 
Joy Franklin, Virginia 
SWEET POTATO PLANTS 
PAY WHEN RECEIVED 
$2.50 Per 1,000 
Porto Rico Plants. Write, Wire or Phone 
_ JAMES ESSARY SHARON, TENN 
Tomato Plants—Certified Rutgers and Marglobes 
Postpaid 10, $1.20 M0, $1.75; 1,000, $3.00. Cabbage 
Charleston Wakefield and Ferry’s Early Dutch. Collard 
Cabbage Heading and Georgias. Postpaid, 300, $1.00 
500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.00. Jamison Plant Farm, Summer 


ville, South Carolina 


Cabbage Plants—Leading varieties. Also Heading Col 
lards 300 $1.00; 500, $1.5 1,000, $2.50 prepaid 
Marglobe and Rutger 100. $1.00 $2.00; 
1,000, $3.50 prepaid. Porto Rico Potato, 
Satisfaction Sara Frances 
Virginia 

Cabbage, Collard Broccoli, Onion 
Lettuce Plants, 300, $1.50; 500, $2 
postpaid. Expre 1,000, $2.50. Sweet 
$2.50; 1,000, $4.50. Express, 1,000, $ 
Pepper, Cauliflower, 100, 50e. J. © 
Virginia 


i 
1,000, 


Drake, 


$41.00 
guaranteed Sedley, 
Tomatoe 
1,000 $3 
Potatoe g 
1.75. Sweet 
Joyner, 


eet, 
00 


and Hot 
Franklin 





300, $1 40: 
Sweet and 
$5.00 prepaid. Cabbage 
lect f 1,000 





$ 
Peppers 500, $3.00; 
and Tomato Plant 
Irvin Blythe, Franklin 

Cabbage and Collard Plants—Choice 
$1.00; 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50. Tomatoes 
Rutger 00, $2.00; 1,000, $3.50. Porto Rico Potato 
Plants, 1,000, $4.00. All prepaid. Full count. Moss 
packed. Billys Plant Farm, Sedley, Virginia 


VEGETATIVE STOLONS 


Certified Coastal Bermuda. Write for free copy 
Round Grazing on Permanent Pasture."’ Patten 
Company _L akeland, Georgia 


NURSERY STOCK 


Root Your Own Cuttings in Sand in a box, Greenhouse 


express 
$2.50 Virginia 

varieties, 300 
Marglobe and 


“Year 
Seed 





Hothed. Scientific Copyrighted Instructions (booklet) 
$1.00. It is easy, in an amazingly short time, to root 
cuttings of Camellias, Azaleas, Gardenias, Roses, all 


Evergreen Shrubs, and other plants, in sand, anytime of 
the year, with our instructions. This information cost us 
thousands of dollars and years of experience, and cost 
you only $1.00 National Nurseries, Dept. 10, Biloxi, 
Miss. P.S.—Free colorful catalog on Camellias, Azaleas, 
Gardenias 





World's largest srowers early bearing papershell Pecan 
Trees. Fruit trees. Catalog free. Bass Pecan Company, 
Lumberton, Mississ ippi 


(Classified ads continued on next “page) 








Semperflorens Begonia, 


Hampshires, straight run: $9.95; pullet 


Minorca X Leghorr $9.95; all pullets $1 
light pullets 
heavies, our choice, $7.95. Super-specials $ 
specials $5.95. Left-overs $4.95. Leghorn males $3 











The Progressive Farmer, June 1952 
CLASSIFIED ADS 


(Continued from preceding page) 


BABY CHICKS 
SUMMER PRICES NOW! 

GC 0 LL ©@ N | A b&b 
World’s Largest Selling Chicks 
$6.08 PER HEN 
OFFICIAL NET PROFIT 
World Egg Record 10th California Test, for 
Colonial layers! Customers report, ‘’Egg rec- 
ords to 331 eggs”; ‘‘Grand Champion Win- 
ners.” World’s most popular chicks for 22 
years straight! All breeds. STARTED PUL- 
LETS, day-old chicks, purs or crossbreed. 
98% LIVABILITY 
in official tests to 3 weeks of age. Write today for 
beautiful FREE CATALOG, in natural colors. Low 

prices, We ww HICcKe ¢ prepaid 
CKS ON CREDIT 
$1 per 100 ye full months to pay. 
ASK FOR DETAILS 


COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS 


Write BOX 1745 at nearest address: 
_MARYSVILLE, OHIO or CULLMAN, ALA. 


Hayes Bros. Seasonal Specials—On blood-tested, U 


Approved, high production chicks, per 102: White and 


tarred Rocks, S. ¢ Reds, White Ws 
ghorns, White and _ Black Minorcas 


All heavy assorted 





broilers $2.95. You pay postage. 100° ‘hte arriy 


guaranteed. Send for free folder. 30 varie 0.000 
chicks daily in season. Hayes Bros cues, Decatur, 








McCALL’S CHICKS 
U. S. APPROVED PULLORUM CLEAN 


Try our Chrisie Strain New Hampshires for 
fast growing premium quality broilers 


REDUCED SUMMER PRICES 
McCALL’S HATCHERY 
MORGANTON NORTH CAROLINA 























BABY CHICKS 


AND POULTRY 





Sensational Cut-Price 
Evg Bred Chicks 
S WITH EVERY 100 ORDERED 








BABY CHIC ES- 











Barred White, 
Orpingtons 


MT. HEALTHY HATCHERIES 
B 





Cockerels, $3.95, 100. Heavy Mixed $8.9 W 
free catalog. We sh 


ae Production bred from strains noted for high egg re 


proved Pullorum Clean 


oa 





“Helm sP ullorum Clean ¢ ‘hicks. 





S. Approved Pullorum 











Rocks New Hampshir 
k Delaware: Hampehir 





orn, Austra White Pullets, $20.90. Light eK 





ST ARTLING FACTS! 
WE BELIEVE THESE TO BE THE BEST 
OF ALL LAYERS 
THINK IT OVER! 

Poultrymen who want extra value and profit 
depend on Trail’s End chicks. $1.80 more 
profit per year from each hen that lays just 
6 more eggs per month. That's the kind of 
results that poultrymen want and you can 
count on Trail’s End chicks for production 
results. Breeding sires from dams with egg 
records of 300 eggs and higher in 51 weeks 
to sire out 1952 Imperial White Leghorn 
chicks. High egg bred White Leghorns, New 
Super New Hampshire Reds, Barred Rocks, 
sexed or as hatched chicks. All breeders 
blood tested for pullorum (BWD). See what 
extra profits you can make. Please write for 
free literature, true facts, and very low 
prices 

rRAIL’S END POULTRY FARM 
GORDONSVILL E VIRGINIA 





For quic k shipment AA grade New Hampshir 
t cks, Rhode Island 

$11.4 $16 5: Cockerels, $ 

100; Big English White Le; ghorns, $12.95; Pullets, $ 





p C.0.D. Carney Hatchery 





Shelbyville, Indiana 


Pee Dee Quality Chicks—lI 8 Approved Pullorum 
Clean. Nichols New Hampshires for profitable broilers 
Rhode Island Reds, aBrred Rocks, New Hampshire 


an 
White Rocks for layers. Dark Cornish and Buff Orpir 


tons. Write for prices and information, Pee Dee Hat ch 


ery, Hartsville. South Carolina 


Stouffer's U. S. Approved, Pullorum Clean Chicks 


Rocks Reds Wyandottes Leghorns Austra-White 
Minorca-Leghorn. Get complete “prices Heavy assorted 
$8.95. Left-overs $6.95. Lights 
5 collect. Sadie Ste vuffer Hatchery Waddams Grove, 
Illinois 


~ $11.90 per 100 for Rocks, Reds, New Hampshires, 
Wyandottes, Leghorns. Heavy Assorted $9.90. Assorted 
$7 $3.5 





90. Light Breed Cockerels 
ship C.O.D. All chicks from 


0. Postage paid 





I 
Passed Hatcheries. Rivervale Chicks, Box 7, Corydon, 
Indiana 








Rocks, Reds, Hampshires, Wyandottes 


s $14.95. Heavy Assorted $6.90, Leftovers $4.85, Fry 





ers $2.95 F.O.B, 100% alive C.O.D. Catalog Free. ha h 
Hatchery, Clinton, Missouri 





Quality Chicks That Live and Lay. Official 


livability Up to egg pedigreed 

llines in famous production strains Breeds excel 

t for eggs and broilers I s Approved Pullorum 
‘ \ 


W ee 
Pullets $14 ”). Heavy Cockerel $8.95. Whit 








Leghorn Cockerels 


Approved, Pullorum 


95 pulle ts 
$12.95. Leghorns, Austra Whites, Minorcas $8.95 pele 





BABY CHICKS 


Clover Valley Chicks 


U 
Passed—from one of America’s 


eries. Barred, Buff, White 
dotte Orpingtons, Australorps 
cross breeds $11.90 per 100, 





Clover Valley Hatcheries 


_ GREENSBORO 


srown Leghorn 
100, Pullets $27.90, Cockerels 
$10.90, Assorted $9.90. Write 

antees, free Catalog and be 





FOR BROILER PR ODU CTION 
You can’t beat our Meat Type Nichols 
NEW HAMPSHIRES 
Also Barred Rocks, White Rocks 
and White Rock-Hampshire Cross 


FOR EGG PRODUCTION 
Our Parmenter Reds and 
Babcock White 

95% Livability through 3 Weeks 

Write for FREE Catalog 
U. S. Approved—Pullorum Clean 
NORTH STATE 
219 W. Lee Street 
NORTH CAROLINA _ 





Greensburg chicks for immediate shipment 


proved — Passed. 


tisement rade, non-sexed. 
Rhode Is Ms Re is New Hampshires, 
$11.95 per 100; Pullets, $16.95; C 


English White Leghorns. $ 


Cockerels, $3.95; Heavy mixed, 
complete 9g list and free catalog. 
x Indiana 


HEAVY BREEDS 

Not Sexed 

$6.85 Per 100 Plus Postage 
Will Ship C.O.D. 
MODOC HATCHERY 

Modoc, 


_, Dube Chick Bred to lay, 


_ Gre ensburg 




















t nt C.0.D. New Hampshi 
ht Isiand Red White 
Pullet S165 ckerels 
bian Wyandotte White 
White Le ns, $12.95 
$ ul xed 
‘ D 
HW I t 
el ‘ U for i 
White Rock Ba 
\“ W tte $11 
. . Big E 
' 4 ‘ k 
bia \ Ww 
. ex £ e, $8 
pr f alo 
s I 4 
I lelivery’ of 
Pa ( r v 
Island y 
£11 P cr 
Legl s. E $12 
’ Wr 
Jack n ¢ 
Da Cicks for 
Rhode Island 





Da Poultry Farm, Box 

Atz’s Famous Chix—For 
p every day except 
arietic { S. Approved 


for meat or broiler type as well as 
We have had good chix since 
I iy old chix only, guaranteeing 


very and also guarantee 


Hatcherie Box 14. Hunting 


Riverside Chick Prompt 
trains. Ghos 





“H ammpshires 








strain broiler chick 

onable prices. Riverside 

Knoxville, Tennessee 
Reduced Price AAA 


White Wyandotte Crosses 


Hampshires $% 5 per 100 
$8.95 


Duckling 








Live delivery guaranteed 
orfolk Virginia 


"Se mour for T ) Quality. | 
Roc ks sarred Rocks, Rhode 
¢ 








dottes, 1.95; Pullets, 
100. Leghorns, White, $12.¢ 
$3.95. Heavy Mixed, $8.95, 





all prices and catalog 








Quality AAA and 


Be AA! 
Protitable layers. 100% Pullorum 
shires, White Rocks, Barred 
duction Reds, Austra-Whites, 
0. Pullets $14.! 
5. Free 
erald, 


Heavy Cockerels $7 
$3.95. Leftovers $2.5 
ant View Hatche 














breeding farm and hatchery 


Rocks, Reds, White Wyan dottes 


Crossbreeds. Hatched right 


antee. Write for description and prices 
ery, Inc., Ramsey, Indiana 


CAPONS 
Started Capons. Raise Moser’s Giant Type 


Capons. Bring Premium Price 
day old Turkey Poults, Moser 


sailles, Missouri 





























pshire 








mixed 


hatched 
$11.00 





high egg production 





Pullorum Passed for extra chick 
Nichols 
White Rocks. Chicken-of-tomorrow 


hatehed. Heavy Breed Cockerels $7.95 
1.75. 15 Bronze 
Holland Turke y Poults $12.00 






ctric Hatchery, 





Buy U. 8 Certifie i- ros Clean New Hampshires, 
White Leghorns, White Rocks — 





‘‘Big Barron Leghorns, 


Pedigree Sired 200-346 eggs 


$18.90; Hybrid Cockerels 


$3.98 prepaid. Four weeks 
run, $24.40 ‘New Hampshire” 
Pul 


$13.90; Cockerels, 





5. Nonsexed, $24.95 


$ 

teed. Heiman Hatchery, Box PF 
and 6 a old Bie Danish 
3rown Leghorn Chicks and > 
can raise them yourself. Strong 
Moser Hatchery, 


Helm’s Imported Danish 
three world records; bigger bodied; 
Leading breeds. Pullorum_ C 
Helm’s Chicks, Paducah, Kentucky. 





32 years selling a 


White L eghort 





LEGHORNS 


Box | B, Versailles, 3 Mo. 








LEGHORNS 


Very low prices on large White Leghorns. Sir trom 
dams with records of 324 eggs in 51 weeks Mated ty 
Trail’s End large, high egg producing dams. $1.39 mor 
profit per year from each hen that lays just 6 more on 
per month. Try these White Leghorns. We believe you 
will find them to be the best of all layers. Alj breeders 
blood tested for pullorum (BWD). Sexed or as hatched 
chicks. Please write for free litreature, true facts and 
very low prices. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gor Jonstilie, 
Virs ginia 

Ideal W hite 





eghorns—U. 8. Certified 
270 to R.O.P. Sired Chicks from apneste 

Sree lers. Fre » 12 page catalog. Ideal Hatchery & Poul 
try Farm, Cameron, Texas 


MINORCAS 
Big, Heavyweight Black Minorcas, Chicks, Stock 
Free circular. Dougherty’s Minorca Farm, 2471-P, Chg. 
lotte, North Carolina 


NEW HAMPSHIRES 


For greater profits, we urge you to raise large type, 
heavy laying New Super New Hampshire Reds You wil] 
benefit from higher egg production, fast growing, Tapidly 
feathering broilers. We believe them to be the bes 
heavy type egg producing bred. Healthy chicks. 4y 
breders blood tested for pullorum (BWD). Please write 
for free literature and very low prices. Trail’s Eng 
Poultry Farm, Gor jonsville, Virginia 









ey 





—————_.__.., 


New Hampshire Red Baby Chicks. Also 4, 6.and 1p 
weeks old Pullets cheaper than you can rai them. High 
Grade Quality. Moser Hatchery, Box N, Versailles nN 





ROCKS 


32 years selling 3, 4 and 6 eeks old large boned, 
quick feathering White Rock Chicks and Pullets 
Cheaper than you can raise them yourself. Out of danger 
*s you work and worry. Send for prices. Mose 
Hatchery, Box D, Versailles, Missouri. 


MISCELLANEOUS POULTRY 
















Rouen, White, Colored Muscovy Duckling gs. Tou- 
louse Srown China, Goslings, Golden Sebr Bantam 
Chix, White Guinea Eggs. Arthur Matzat Iden, Ill 








BIRDS—PETS—FANCY FOWL 


Peacocks—Colorful India Blue. Year-old pairs, $40.0; 











2 years old, $50.00 ears old, pairs, $65.00. Extr 
cocks, $25.00 and 5.00 Prompt shipping. F. # 
McCrae, Eustis, Florida 

Raise Pheasants on the $100 week pl 
and ace can make you indepe 


sp 
Great Central Game Management Sy 









Parakeets Wanted——Best pr Write for 
lirectior American Bird Corp., 2610 W. 3 
for sale. Ju \ $3.00 per 
nt. 1 x 8 ry. N. ¢ 
ant sSantam G Waterfow 
*igeons. John Ha Bette rf, lowa 
Make fine talkers. R uble. Her 
ubbock, Texa 
DUCKS—GEESE 
White Chine Goose Eg re G $2 
HW. M Part ISZR My r Ave B nghat A 
~~ Puckling Mammoth Pekins: qualit ' gs. Harr 
Rurnhar North ¢ lir ew York 
GUINEAS 
White American Guinea Eggs—Prices r 





faction guaranteed. Alice Trammel Cr 





Those big troad Breasted Bronze Turkey Poul 
from our own breeding. Shipping daily. Only 7 cents 
5. T2 cents 25 to 50, 70 cents from 50 to 100, 68 cents 





500, 65 cents 500 to 1,000. Write for prices 
All charges are paid to you. Ser heck or mo 
Rutland Farms, Rt. 5, Spartanburg, 8. ¢ 

ille White Turkey Poults, 4% 

i Bronze and White Holland ( 
1 ivailable Cooper Hatcher Oakw Ohio. 
a - - > 

Turkey Poults—Broad Breasted Bronze and Whit 
Holland. Pullorum Tested. 70c. Roebuck Turkey Fam 
Roebuck. South Carolina 

Started and Baby Turkeys Reasonable. Wolf 
B Spencerville, Ohi 














Bourbon Red Eggs. 40c each. Poults. Mrs. Fre 
Simpson, Salem, Indiana. _ : - 


LIVESTOCK 


LIVESTOCK SUPPLIES 
Free Samples ‘‘Al-Wuz-On" ear tags for livestock. 
Write Intermountain Stamp Works, 242 East Second 
South, Salt Lake City tah Sa ~~ 
CATTLE MARKERS 
Dairy Cattle Markers complete with 


for horns and neck. Write for folder 
Farms, Dept. 4, Huntington, Indiana. _ 


MISCELLANEOUS LIVESTOCK 
DAIRY GOATS 
Profit and Health from Dairy Goats. Monthly mao 
tells how. 12-Month Subscription $1.00. Dai 
Journal, Columbia, C20, Missouri 


Genuine English Shepherd Pups is 
nated) Guaranteed heelers, years tri — Training, 
structions Males, Females, Spayed Femaies. ©” 
satisfied customers. Bank references. Highview Kenn nels, 
Cedar Falls, lowa 




















(Distemper Veet 





ae 
h and stock 




















English Shepherd or Collie Pups for watch ap “a 
" pmet 
Also registered Scotch Collies. Re ne, Zima 
man Farms, Flanagan, Illinois — 
- z ——___ jog 
Registered English Shepherds Farm worn 
Pups guaranteed Stud service John Blanket 
Mu infree shoro, Tennessee =~ 
mT = pes <9 vy ws juare®” 
~ Collies kKind-that bring home ws. Monti 
teed to please you. Dept. G, Shomont Kennels, ? 
ce cello Iowa 
age) pe ey) eee ey} a | wat 
i iglish Shepherd Pups— Cattle, heeler urd = 
anteed. 35 years in business Bellwood Kennels, 
= 





Collie Pups of listinguished ancestry 
liscount on breeding stock. Springdale, R 
Virg inia 

















Collies, Cockers, Shepherds, Pekingese. Fo 
Rat rriers, Monkeys. Pete Motley Wa 
tered Sable Collie Puppies Priced 
Erne ya, Jr., Rt 1, Taylor Texa = — 
Rt rrie r Puppies Bred for ratter Crusade 
Kennels fford, Kan tie a comme 
Rat Terrier Puppies—Reasonable. Kenny Kenn 


St. John, Kansas. 





Answer the ads is that at appeal to you. + 
ments can tell only a part of the story 
tised article. In a great many cases catalogs 
folders are available for the asking 5 
to keep a supply of government postcards on clip 4 
purpese. Even if the advertiser as u i 
coupon, the coupon can be pasted on 
mailed in, 


‘the posteard 


Telephone 57 








vt 


wv. ft 
bred Gilt 
Mality 











Califor 
table 
pra 
Extra } 
tails. Ma 
Le 
Standar: 
41.00. sam 


Phone 
Use Han 
topping la 
american I 
Detroit 2. | 


Registere 


Annual § 
Warrick, O 





mmolatior 
Choice W 
ess. We a 





and buy li 
Care 


i Yard 








Registere 
‘-H Heifer 
Dennis, 204 


Herefor 1 Fa 





PUREBRE 
OM all age 
from 40 
he 10 bes 


Top Qualit 
Both Grade 


'n.. Franc 





, Spotted Px 
ts sue Yor 
Wit 


hamp 
lana 


“Wana 

egistered | 
Customers fror 
ae Ca 


tistered 7 


Metisteres 1 F 


aes 2 B 


heaistere, 
Awyville, 4 . 


claire B 


th Carolin; a 








RABBITS—GUINEA PIGS—HAMSTERS 


teady Earnings with Angora Rabbits. Free illustrated 












from tell how, list markets, successful raisers 
od to 170 E. Butler, West St aul, Minnesota : 
mete Taise Rabbits for Commercial Purposes. Purebred 
ees ‘ck in leading breeds at reasonable prices. Write 
#., ox n’s Rabbitry, Apalache Road, Greer, S. € 
tched fake Money—-Fast! Raise highly protitable Angora or 
and ane Healand White Rabbits. Plenty markets. Details 
ville. poe White's Ribbitry, Newark, Ohio . 
, jake Big Money! Raise Chinchilla Rabbits. Cash 
Mats supplied. Write today! Rockhill Ranch, Sellers- 
ville 10, Pennsylvania ea 
| Pedigreed Rabbits. Dairy Goats. Instruc 
sive catalogue Dime Harehills, Honeysuckle Lane 
Hartsville, Tennessee. i : x 
forniat Bre them for meat, fur, compost, 
ock Be, Circular. Russells Rabbitry, Glen Allen, Va 





Char- << Raising Pedigreed Rabbits. Free de- 
Martin's Rabbitry, Morganfield 12, Kentucky 


— ail 


Standard Rabbit Journay, B-241-P. Milton, Pa. Year 
¢1.00, sample dime, beginners _manual 25 oe 
om SHEEP 
“ FINEST WESTERN 
= STOCKER EWES 
+ Ed WRITE OR CALL NOW FOR 


PRICES AND AVAILABILITY 
ZAN McKINNEY 
Emory, Virginia 











boned Phone 1 32, Meadowview, Virginia 
: Use anil re Sires for big, early maturing, market- 
topping lamb Free breeders list and information 
Americ an Har 1D hire Sheep Association, 72-P Woodland, 
Michigan 


| Hamps hire Rams anc Ewes for sale 
e, Dyersburg, Tennessee 





De a Yearling Shropshire Rams. Red Hill 
Farm, Pediar Mills, Virginia c 4 - 
—Snoual Suffolk Sheep Sale June 9. Details, write, Roy 
Warrick, Oskaloosa, Towa. 





Pa CATTLE 


Dairy Cattle Large selections of choice Holstein and 
springers and fresh cows and heifers T.B 





















ested. Stanley Burnidge & Son “Grand 
r Dairy Cattle, Elgin, Illinois. (Hotel Ac 

6 mmolat ior Established 1918 
— Choice Wisconsin Dairy Heifers. Holsteins and Guern 
” pet ‘ We are Wisconsin’s largest dairy heifer dealers 
N. We tting from 4100 to 600 head weekly. Dairy cows 
erfow tw pecial order. Write or phone. Link Brothers, 

lowa ! Wis isin 

Her ers and Buyers of Cattle and Hogs. Sell 
and buy livestock at Gus Z. Lancasters, Rocky Mount 
— North Care Yard No. 2—Every Tuesday—Phone 


i307. Yard N 1—Evry Friday—Ilhone 6101 


#2 GUERNSEYS 

Registered Guernseys Several Cows, Bred Heifers, 
Harr, LH Heifer hree Top Bulls near service age. L. E 
lennis, 204 Sth Ave., Sterling, I 


HEREFORD 








e. Sa Yearling H wid Heifers—40 purebred (unregis- 

M rel) for sale. Top quality, 15 purebred (unregistered) 

—_ | Herefori heifers for sale at the farm. The Quarter 
Weetord Farm George 8. DePass, Spartanburg, 8. C 
Telephone 3 or 3-3152 





® Long Yearling Hereford Weifers ready to breed 
5 Sprin 





ing Hereford Heifers. 60 Angus Cows, calves 
ide. W. lley toydton, Virginia e 
Poukis f 
ents Op HOLSTEINS 
BS cet PUREBRED AND HIGH GRADE HOLSTEINS 
es Ot M all age pecially heifers and cows capable of 


from 40 to 70 pounds of milk a day. Selected from 

he 10 best dairy ¢ ae ttle counties in Wisconsin. As- 

eciation s¢ elephor 36 rp or Write 
INTER-COUNTY DAIRY ‘ATTLE oe 


i msin 


Non-Registered Wisconsin Holstein 
ver production herds exceptional ‘offer 
Wisconsin Holstein Calves Avail 
ntities. Also some Guernsey and Brown 














1 against shippir fever Health sheet 
“Fred tarted no milk required Visitors 
, r Telephone. J McFarland & Sons, 
— nsin 
Wisconsin Holstein Cows and Heifers 
' Purebred Tri-County Dairy Cow 
ci “D ree tox 143, Watertown, Wis 
i Heifers and alves 
‘ FE. Welch, Muk 
estork JERSEYS 
aoa r Acre With Jerseys—Tested and classi 
ee tock available. Write or ixit Gilmore 
Jeffersonville, Indiana. Acr river from 
tucky 





MILKING SHORTHORNS 








a ee Mil g Shorthorn Bull Calves and Open and 
Bred Heifer Herd accredited for TB and Bangs 
‘ist Or write us your needs. Burnt Hill F arms . Jeffer 
A. North Carolina wets 
Milking Shorthorn Bull Calves for Sale. V. O. Wad- 
nagerie iO Gen 1 Bul alve Sa ‘ 
ry Gost —tiville, N. ¢ 
— 
r vu SWINE 
ing 1 
50,000 
Kennels, ¢ botted Poland China Baby Pigs, Service Boars, Bred 
ed’ ate Yorkshires. All pure breds. Farm raised large 
~'. W. Hillman, Phone 8481, Vincentown, N. J 
Ri + - 


ved Gilts, Weanling Boars, Gilts—Dark red, highest 
“ty, champion bloodlines. Lorton Farms, Union City, 


BERKSHIRES 
arm Berkshire Hogs Soars, Open and Bred 
ling Pigs. Either sex. Immuned, regis- 
prices. Write A. E. Blaum, Waverly, 





a) stered Berkshires—Production Tested. Satisfied 
(ue ae from coast to coast Magnolia Lane Farm, 
—. South Carolina 


”Retine ‘ ‘ ny 
zi tered Berks hires— Your ng pigs, ~ heavy type stock 


“S prolitie sow s. Windham Farms, Halifax, Va 
@istered Prolific Berkshires “Boars, Gilts, Pigs 


Maple > 
—Wehurst_ Farm _South Boston, Virginia 


Re DUROCS 
eistered Blocky Type Cherry Red Duroc Pigs—Born 








—Registered Hampshire 


Saarnwee NO. 7 




















PCRAND-GORNAS 





tee 





Large st herd in state. 








SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 


lean meat and bacon 

















MACHINERY and PARTS 


























Films 





Creek _N« rth € ‘ arolina 








The Cotton hop. _Jefferson, 








Only 


Baby Shoes or any 5 Keepiake electroplated with bronze. onet 























of fat, and weigh over 500 pounds when 12 months. 

Se unrelated. Valley Farm, Baxley, Ga. 
Kennel wane, poets All ages, weaning pigs, unrelated, 

£ Son i tered, champion bloodlines since 1912. W nite 

80ni } 

advert? Ansonia &. Onle - 
e Oo ESSEX 
r pripie mere, E =" ‘ . 
"ood pi Autryri le, basex Pigs. Cireular. J. Sherman Autry, 
4 for this Regi 
o clip 4 x ered Riek Essex Pigs. Lester Baker, Belvidere, 
ard ol 4rolina 














Weatherford, 














Ohio 


Let Your Mail Man Be . 
i i Enlargemenis 


®» Farmer will bring you lots of mail— 
orders for whatever you 3x ). Browne 
i 12 Jumbos from 
Skrudiand, Lake Geneva 








Try an ad in our nent issue. 


PHOTO FINISHING 
THIS AD IS WORTH 





SPECIAL 


CHATTANOOGA 
Write For Free Mailers 


hip Photos 
ble-weight portrait 
your own photograph | 
photo, snapshot, ete) 

For 20 Friends hip ‘Photos from one 
lollar with picture 
unharmed) to Friendship 
Massachusetts. ee ae 
FREE ROLL 
(With First Order) 

Bound SUPER PAX Album 
Jumbo Prints 8 Exposure Roll 40c, 
5c ea. Premiums 


CHER-O-KEE SCOUT 


PHOTOFINISHERS 


Friem 








New—Plastic 


order 
MAIL ORDER 
ATHENS 


LIMITED OFFER 
FOR NEW CUSTOMERS 
THIS AD WHEN SENT WITH FILM 
WORTH 15c ON PRICES LISTED BELOW 
8 Exposure Roll 
12 Exposure 
16 Exposure 
REPRINTS 


ALL_ PRINTS JUMBO SIZE -— MOUNTED 
IN TWO COLOR LEATHERETTE FOLDER 


UNITED FILM SERVICE 


This ad must accompany 











Reprit 


and oversize prints 
and printed 1 each 2 
ments for 50c¢. 4 8x10 
copied and 10 billfold 
Unionville, Missouri 


Why Gamble With 
SNAPSHOTS 


Send 


GET SPEEDY 8 
8 Hours After We 


8 Exp. Roll..35c 
16 Exp. 
Beautiful Jumb« 
(Fre Mailers 


REX DEVELOPING 


P.O 
RICHMOND 


amera Fan x 
umbo double size 
cents. Jumbo reprints 
bound in beautiful 
Mail Darling Studio 


Oversize Prints—In 

FAST SERVICE 
developed and 
size, mounted 
Electronic process 
tures. Thousands 


WRITE 


PEACHTREE PHOTO 


IEPT. P 


DE 
_ATLANTA 
Film Developed an 


extra cost toll 
Pictures 5c Free 
oO.D Fees Dow! 


orth Te Aas 

PROTECT 
NEW-—-Your roll 
HOBBY size (about post card size) 
in colorful plastic 


on back. Valuable 
Roll 4e 


Get Better Pictures For Less. 
JACK RABBIT CO 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


bc for 8 } be ~autiful enlarged prints from your roll 


SPARTANBURG 









negatives (Trial 


and, Ohio 


New—-16 oversize contact prints: or 8 jumbos” in album, 
with this ad. Finest 


Oklahoma 
&% Giant Enlargements f from “roll or ne gatives 35 
5 16, 60c. Bond Studios, 








Prints and Reprints 


and PRINTING 


prints near postcard 


YOUR PRINTS 


back guarantee 





$1.00. Brownell, 








from 


oll, 





Carolinas-Virginia Edition +* 
PHOTO FINISHING 


6 or 8 Picture Roll 35e, 12 or 16 Picture Roll 55¢ 
Each roll printed and developed. Handy album pack 
Send coin with roll. No €.0.D.’s. Mailing containers 
sent free. DeLuxe Film Service, Box 1268-J, Shreveport, 
Louisiana 


NOW . . . Get Double Size 
Prints in Individual Album! 


Eight JUMBO prints, only 35c, including developing 
your film—12 to 16 exposure rolls, only 50c, bound in 
book-form album print folder. Send film to us, get 
QUICK service, SUPERIOR quality finishing, guar- 
anteed to SATISFY! ‘‘Specials’’ on enlargements 
Write for FREE mailers, price list on all kodak sup- 
plies, etc. We specialize in your satisfaction 


SUPERTEX PHOTO SERVICE 
BOX 812 ___ FORT WORTH, TEXAS _ 











Two Sets of ‘“‘Deckledge Prints with every eight- 
exposure roll finished 40c. Very finest quality. ‘‘Deckl- 
edge’’ reprints 3e each. Jumbo reprints 4e each. Brown 
Pp hoto Company, 1910-34 Emerson, Minneapolis, Minn 


Something New—S8 Oversize Prints 
Mounted in Album—35c 


Your film developed and JUMBO double negative size 
prints made and mounted in book-form individual 
album, 8 exposures 35c—12 to 16 exposures 50c. Over 
12 years leading in superior photo finishing, always 
dependable, satisfaction guarantee Send for Free 
mailers and price on enlargements, fine grain devel- 
oping, ete 





CROWN STUDIOS 
BOX 1: 223 DALLAS, TEXAS 
Fast--Same Day Service! 8 overs sized D a od in attrac- 
tive Plastic-Bound Book only c ; 16, 60¢ 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Free Bd Ty uik te with first 
order _Pic Sure, Box 899-P, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


ROLL DEVELOPED AND 8 PRINTS 
25c COT! 

12-16 EXPOSURE ROLLS, 50¢ 
Finest Quality Work 
ALSTON PHOTO SERVICE 
ITTLETON, N. ¢ 








Your Roll Film Developed, plus 8 beautiful Fanfold 
Enlargements in leatherette album, 35c complete—or send 
posteard for free film mailers. Super-fast service! Sun 
Foto Service, Box 2588, Jacksonville, Florida 


Now! Get Jumbo size prints for 5c, includes develop 
ing. Comes in eepsake album. 8 exposure roll 10« 
12-——fi0e; 16—S0%« Mailers free Crown, Box 2B 
\ugusta, Georgi 








Outdoor Toiley, Cesspools, Septic Tanks cleaned, de 
odorized with amazing new product. Just mix dry powder 
with water; pour into toilet. Safe no poisor 
digging, pumping cost Posteard brings f 
Burson Laboratories, Dept. E-57, Chicago 22, Illinois 








Let's Hunt Crows’’ by Bill Greenawalt, well-known 
authority on crow hunting Complete hunting, calling 
methods, use of decoys, ete tooklet $1.00 postpaid 
Mein inger’s Sporting Goods, Doylestown, Pa 


Mone vmaking Opportunities. Hundreds to choose from 
Read World's Biggest Classified Medium. Free copy 
Popular Mechanics Classified, 201 East Ontario, Chicago 
Illinois 
Start Venetian Blind Laundry Profitable lifetime 
business. New machine. Free booklet. M. B. Co., 101 8 
iith, Philadelphia 4, Pa 

jooks Found! Any author. Send wants—no obligation 
International Bookfinders, Box 3003-PF, Beverly Hills 
California 

Start in Business for $1.00. Write for information 
La Derma, Dept. D-257, 41014 Nebraska, St. Louis 18 
Missouri 


Reconditioned Typewriters, $25 up. Write for bargai 





list. Dixie Service, King, North Carolina 
AGENTS—SALESMEN 
Start Your Own Business on credit. Your own b« 
1.586 of our Dealers Old $5,000 to $27,500 in 1951. We 
upply stocks, equipment on credit. 200 home necessities 
Sale experience unnecessary. Pleasant, profitable : 
ne backed by world-wide industry. Write Rawleigh’s 


Dept. F-U-PGF, Memphis. Tenn 
Big Protits In Spare Time! I'll send Free Assortment 
. I 





Full-Size Samples fine Food lousehold Necessities to 
ambitious Men-Women who need money. Frien neigt 
bors buy easily. Send no money. Just write Blair, Dept 
7HL-4, Lynchburhg, Va 
her TH0 Protit Making Finished Photos in 2 min 
spot in daylight without darkroom No ex 
Simple lirectior teach ou quickly 
amera (o., 1161 N. Cleveland Ave Dept 
1%, Tl linol 
Mone Sellis i) ‘ Fine I 
15 Bottle $1 Pr ium «deal 
ro duet Particular produet imple free 
Gibson Compan Dept 230, Indianapol 





Wanted: Salesmen-Saleswomen es, Shrubs 
Ornamental, Fruit, Shade and Nut Tree Beautiful Book 
) Natural color Write for detail Howard W. Ford 
a ery, Route 9, Tyler, Texas 








(iet Into Te ! ti money Show Free toy-gift line 
full or spare time. Take order pocket juicy profit 
Styleco, Dept. E251, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 

New Plastic Mending Tape. Just pre ont Repair 
lothing instantly. Lightning seller. Sample ent on trial 
Kristee, 148, Akron, Ohic 

Fruit Trees for Sale—Salesmen wanted Write to 
Smith Brothers Nursery Co Dept. 25, Concord a 

_Po wer Mower Full discount to home agents. Farmee 
47 Excelsior Spring Missouri 


Agents Make Big Money--see Guarantee Monument 
ai, page 104 


AUCTIONEERING 
te An Auctioneer A Pleansant, Profitable Occupa 
tion. Send for free catalog and How to Receive Home 
Study Course. Address Fred Reppert School of Auction 
eering, Ox 39, Decatur, Indiana 
Learn Auctioneering Write National Auction Insti 
tute, Box a a | ollege Station, Texas 
Ft. Smith Auetion School, Fort Smith, Ark. Term 
soon Free catalogue 


SYRUP—HONEY 


New Crop Table Honey—-Case twelve 2%-pound Jars 
Comb, $7.50; Case six 5-pound Jars Comb, $7.25: Case 





six 5-pound Jars Extracted, $6.50. F.O.B. York Bee 
Company, Jesup Georgia 


buy Famous Bee Sweet Honey, oldest and safest sweet 
for all, containing minerals and vitamins, At your grocer 
or order direct from The Coffey Apiaries, Whitsett, Tex 


Pure Extracted Honey of excellent color and flavor 
Six 10-pound pails prepaid $12.00. H. Sudbury, Natchi 
toches, Louisiana 


~~ Kentucky's Famous Clover Honey—» pounds $1 50 post 
paid. Write for quantity prices. Morris Black, DeFoe, 
Kentucky 

vus Ribbon Cane Syrup—Gallon, $2.00; half, 
Goodwill Bargains, Fullerton, Louisiana. 


Syrup Honey Molasses Wholesale. Davis Products, 
{03 W. State, Savannah, Georgia 


(Classified ads continued on next page) 






$1 
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SYRUP—HONEY 
Table age (strained) —Case, twelve 2!4-pound jar 
h-pound jars, $5.30; one 60-pound ear 
Writ fo w prices on Comb Honey F.0.B. Georgia 


$5 a; Case 
$x.50. 


Bee & Hone )_Apiaries Box 312, Hortense, Georgia 
EARTHWORMS 
Raise E a rms — Outstanding opportunities! D 
tailed 15-page hooklet exp — raising, fe eaine mar 
keting, shipping, ete, 25« zack Worm Farm-K, Willov 
Spring Missouri 





HELP WANTED 


Man or Woman With Spare Time to try our food amd 
household products without cost, at home and supp! 
neighbors. Make good money. Big box of full-size prod 
ucts free. Blair, Dept. 27HL-3, Lynchburg ya 


HELP WANTED—MALE 


Want Pleasant Outdoor Work in a business of your 
own? Good profits selling over 200 widely advertised 
Rawleigh home-farm necessities. Pays better than most 
Hundreds inbusiness 5 to 20 y.ars or more! 
s-equipment on credit. No experience needed to 
start. Write today for full particulars. Rawleigh’s, Dept 
, iF Memp his, Tenn 


500 men to wear made to-measure suits and 
and taking 
order Write for Free Outfit. Progress Tailoring Co., 
noo Ss _ Throop St., Dept. G-315, Chicago 7, Hlinois 


~~ Nee 1 Extra Cash?—Get it selling Blair's unusual line 
of household and food products. Every housewife a pros- 
pect. Send for samples Free. Write Blair, Dept. 27HL 
Ly vie ehburg. Va 


HELP WANTED—FEMALE 


Amazing Big Profits Selling Exclusive Sunshine 
Christmas Cards, Nationally Famous 21 for $1.00 assort 
ment i unequalled, sells on sight. Other tremendous 
Sunshine Values: Merry Holly-Day, Nature Prints, Park 
Avenue Kromekotes, Scripture Text, Gift Wraps, Sta 
tionery, ete. Send for Samples on Approval. Earn Big 
Money Now! Sunshine Art Studios, Dept. PF-6, Spring- 





r need 
earn up to $15.00 in a day showing friends 





flelhi 1, Mass 
Women with Spare Time here's a chance for Extra 
Money. Take orders for my food and household products, 


ete., from Old Virginia. Full size samples sent to start 
Write today Blair, Dept. 27HL-2. Lynchburgh, Va 

Women Needed-—Wonderful opportunity! Earn for your 
Club, Church, ete in spare time. Your home is head- 
quarters. No canvassing. Write for free information 
Wilson Tie Stillwater 6, Minnesota 


Fifth Avenue New York Firm des sires women to sell 





dresses, suits, lingerie. See “Vogue Mademoiselle 
Good commissions. Write. Sodern Manner, 260NIP Fifth 
Avenue, New York 

I Samples and am azing plan, giving you gorgeou 
Tre without penny ¢ ush nar today with dress 
size. Hartford. Dept ‘ta5 Cine innati 5, Ohio 

PAINT 

Outside Snow White Paint—$#4 95 aualtt ty tested tita 
nium, lead and oil, $2.25 gallon in 5-gallon car Mor 
back guarantee not to pell. rub. wash off or turn alle w 
Excellent coverage for wood, brick, conerete. or cinder 

sample—0e. Snow 


block. Over million gallons sold. Pint 
White Paint Co., 413 Cortland, S.E., Atlanta, Ga 


PATENTS—INVENTIONS 
Inventor Learn how to protect your invention. Special 
hookiet “‘Patent Guide for the Inventor’’ containing de 
tailed information concerning patent protection and pro 
cedure with ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form will be 


promptly forwarded upon request—without obligation 
Clarence A. O'Brien & Harvey Jacobson, Registered 
Patent Attorneys, 227-D District. National Building 
W: ashing ton. Db 

“Tnventors- “If you” helieve you have an invention, you 
should find out how to protect it. Send for copy of our 
Patent Booklet “‘How to Protect Your Invention’’ and 
“Invention Record’’ form. No obligation. Me mares Ww 
terman & Davidson, Registered Patent Attorneys n 


Victor Ruilding, Washington 1, D. ¢ 
—-Without obligation, write for information 
explaining the steps you should take to secure a Patent 
on your invention. John N. Randolph, Registered Patent 
Attorney, 229 Columbian Bldg., Washington 1. D. C 

SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Make up to $45-$55 week as a Trained Practical Nurse! 
Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chicago School of 
Nursing. Dept. F-3, Chicago aa oe 
SPRAY MATERIALS 
TIMBER KILLER 
GUARANTEED 
“SURE SHOT” KILLS TREES 
Any Species and Size — 5 to 55 Days 
Seldom Takes Longer Than 15 Days 
Quickly Kills Tree and Roots 
Prevents Sprouts 
STUMPS, SPROUTS, HEDGES, SCRUBS 
KILLED RAPIDLY FOR CLEARANCE 
Affords Good Crops Same Year 


Inventors 





Write for Particulars 


SURE SHOT CORP. 


Memphis 


Dept. 4 
P.O. Box 2433 Tennessee 


WANTED TO BUY 





Ww anted To Buy—Old Plantation with growing timber, 
large or small tract in Virginia or North Carolina 
With or without buildings. Give full details. price in 


first letter, Write P. O. Box 1482 


Durham, N 


Ww ‘fatches Wanted. Any con lition. Also broken jewelry 
spectacles, dental gold, diamonds, silver Cash sent 
promptly. Mail articles or write for free information 
Lowe's, 7 Holland Bldg., St. Louis 1, Mo. 


Highest Cash Paid for Old, Broken Jewelry, Gold 
Teeth, Watches, Silverware, Diamonds, Spectacles. Free 
information Satisfaction guaranteed Rose Smelting 


Company, 29-PF East Madison, Chicago 

Wanted To Buy—Stan ling “Dogwood 
where. Grover ©. Shelton, Salisbury Rd., 
North Carolina 


MOVING? Notify The | 


Timber. Any- 
Winston-Salem, 


MOVING Progressive Farmer at your 
nearest office. Be sure to give both your old and 
new addresses. Dallas, Raleigh, Memphis, Bir- 
mingham 








LABEL DOs ee es 


Put one of these powerful little “ACTION- 
ADS” to work for you! Every year, thou- 
sands of advertisers sell millions of dollars 
worth of merchandise through The Progres- 
sive Farmer’s Classified section. Ads cost 
so little, too. Write for free details. The 
Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 


OR ea lll ll OOOeOemOmemmemnnnm™“ "td 
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Above—This is what happens wl en 
cotton roots hit plow pan. The roots 
rannot go down to get full benefit 
of moisture and plant foods in low- 
er levels of soil. The stunted roots 
have to grow outward instead of 
downward. At right—This is way a 
cotton root grows down to get full 
benefit of moisture and plant food 
in soil when there’s no plow pan. 


Can Your Crop 


AKE a good look at the roots of 
the two cottonstalks shown 
above. One is boring deep into new 
feeding grounds. There it’s finding 
more moisture to keep it alive in 
dry weather and, perhaps, some 
plant food that hasn’t been touched 
before. It has a chance to do well. 
The other? It looks as if the tap- 
root might have struck a rock close 
to the surface. It might just as well. 
According to Mr. Hodson, it struck 
a “plow pan” or “plow sole.” With 
roots so close to the surface, the 
feeding ground is limited and it’s 
more likely to fall a quick victim 
of dry weather. 
And this reminds us: 
into a very poor 


An outsider 


came county in 


Seven Rules for 


OW good corn growers operate 

was the object of a study made 
recently by the Kentucky Experi- 
ment Station. A new _ bulletin, 
“Profitable Factors for Corn Pro- 
duction in Kentucky,” reports these 
six conclusions: 

1. Use of machinery in producing 
corn reduced labor, power, and equip- 
ment costs by about 30 per cent as 
compared with man-and-team meth- 
ods of production. 

Adapted hybrid seed increased 
corn yields about 20 per cent over 
that of open-pollinated varieties. Re- 
turns per dollar spent for seed was 
about 10 to 1. 


2 


3. Have a large number of plants 


Republican Candidates 
(Continued from page 109) 


status as a means by which farmers 
can solve their problems rather 
than depending upon the Govern- 
ment to do so. 

Q. Do you support the REA 
program? 

A. Continuation and expansion 
of rural electrification and the rural 
telephone program through loans 
to local REA cooperatives. 

Q. Should agricultural research 
be increased? 

A. Expansion of agricultural re- 


Photos by E. A. Hodson, SCS. 
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Roots Go Deep? 


Alabama. Crop yields were very 
low. The land had been in culti- 
vation for a long time. The outsider 
found that the shallow-worked soil 
was underlaid with a plow sole. He 
bought a farm, killed a heavy team 
of horses breaking up that plow 
sole, bought a tractor, finished the 
job, and proceeded to grow the best 
crops of cotton and corn in the 
county. In a short time he was 
growing fine alfalfa. 

A few gouges with a shovel will 
soon tell whether there’s a plow sole 
or a natural hardpan close enough 
to the surface to interfere with good 
farming. Even pastures over a hard- 
pan will dry up much more quickly 
in dry weather. 


Good Corn Crops 


per acre, varying the number accord- 
ing to fertility of the land 

4. Use more fertilizer than is the 
common practice. On rather poor 
land, it is profitable to fertilize enough 
to more than double the yield. Re- 
turns per dollar spent for fertilizer, 
however, decreased when yields of 80 
to 90 bushels per acre were reached. 


5. Contour planting and cultivation 
of corn on sloping land increased 
value of corn produced about 10 per 
cent for farms producing high yields 
per acre. 

Winter cover crops increased 
yields when plowed under preceding 
the corn crop. On relatively high pro- 
ducing land, average increase was 13 
bushels per acre. 


search and education and to in- 
crease productivity through im- 
proved methods, new varieties of 
crops, better strains of livestock, 
eradication of plant and animal dis- 
eases and insect pests, and in- 
creased use of labor-saving devices 
should be promoted. Of equal im- 
portance is research in marketing 
and distribution, including trans- 
portation and storage problems. 


Q. What do you regard as the 
basic principles of a long-range 
farm program? 


A. Any long-range farm program 


should have two objectives: Figg 
to protect the one-sixth of OUT pop. 

ulation who live and work on Pi 
against the economic disasters , 
which experience has shown they 
are vulnerable, and, second, to pro- 
vide an expanding population wit) 
a plentiful supply of food and othe, 
farm products. 


Dairy Sharecropping 


BIG problem in shifting from 

one-crop farms to a_ balance 
livestock program is fitting in the 
sharecropper. Dr. M. C. Rochester, 
Clemson Extension economist, says 
that dairy sharecropping offers one 
answer. South Carolina landow. 
ers are finding that a sharecropper 
who likes livestock and doesn} 
mind the year-round work cay 
make them more money with dain 
cattle than with cotton. 

Most present arrangements are 
similar to those used with crops 
The landowner furnishes the land 
working capital, dairy cattle, m- 
chinery and equipment. The share 
cropper furnishes all labor. Dr 
Rochester emphasizes that the ar 
rangement should be kept flexible. 


Coming Events 


Jefferson Davis’ Birthday, June 
holiday in South Carolina and Vir 
ginia; Flag Day, June 14; Fathers 
Day, June 15. 

Farm Safety Week, July 20-2 


Vegetable Week, July 31—Auzg. 9. 
State Fairs — Maryland State Fait 
Timonium, Aug. 27—Sept. 6; Nort! 
Carolina State Fair, Raleigh, Oct. l4+- 
18; Piedmont Interstate Fair, Spartan 
burg, S. C., Oct. 13—18; Atlantic Rv- 
ral Exposition, Richmond, Va., Sept 


19—27; Virginia State Fair, Stauntor 
Sept. 1-6. 

State Farm and Home Weeks- 
South Carolina Farmers’ Week, Clem 
son College, Aug. 11—16; North Caro 
lina Farm and Home Week, Stat 
College, Aug. 18— Virginia Inst- 


tute of Rural Affairs, VPI, July 3- 
Aug. 1—2 

Four-H Events—State 4-H All Sta 
Conference, VPI, June 20—22; State 
4-H Short Course, V br June 23-2 
Regional 4-H Club Camp for Neg 
members, Tuskegee Institute, Al, 
June 24—July 1. ’ 

Music and Recreation — Fifth A»- 
nual Carolina Folk Festival, Chapé 
Hill, N. C., June 12—14; 28th Annua 
“Singing on the Mountain,” Grané- 


father Mountain, N. C., June 22; 320 


Annual State Singing Convention 
Benson, N. C., June 22; 25th Annual 
Mountain Folk Festival, Ashevilk 


N. C., Aug. 7—9. 

67th Annual Convention Holsteit- 
Frie - Association of America, Roat- 
oke, Va., June 2—5. 

23rd Annual Rural Ministers’ Sut 
mer School, VPI, July 7—11. 


; , 99 
Full moon, June 8; new, June = 





“Gordon—guess liad Mother 
is paying us a surpris¢ visit! 
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What’s New in Agriculture 
Continued from page 12) 


capacity will be 70 per cent higher 
than in 1951. Phosphate produc- 
tion is expected to be 55 per cent 
higher; potash, 51 per cent higher. 

This year for the first time, many 
farmers east of the Mississippi will 
be able to get seed of Atlantic al- 
falfa. Atlantic is a productive new 
variety with some resistance to leaf- 
spot diseases. It is not recommend- 
ed for areas where bacterial wilt is 
aproblem. It has some tolerance to 
this disease and has maintained 
better stands under wilt conditions 
than other varieties except the re- 
sistant Ranger and Buffalo. 

The Sixth International Grassland 
Congress will be held at Pennsyl- 
vania State College, at State Col- 
lege Aug. 17-23. The world’s fore- 
most soil scientists and leaders in 
the field of grassland agriculture 
will bring to the United States the 
latest research and educational pro- 
grams designed to give impetus to 
grass in a sound farming program. 

Southern forests now produce 60 
per cent of the total U. S. annual 
cut of pulpwood. And Southern 
pulp mills have over half the coun- 
trys wood-pulping capacity. 

Many farmers believe that corn 
isimmune to 2,4-D. But an over- 
dose of this weed chemical injures 
corn, especially if applied at a time 
when conditions are most favorable 
for growth. 

Aldrin and dieldrin look like they 
might be good garden insecticides. 
However, gardeners still rely rather 
generally on lead arsenate, nicotine 
sulphate, rotenone, pyrethrum, 
DDT, and cryolite. 

It is said that during the last 1% 
years, U. S. industry has received 
aGovernment subsidy totalling $16 
billion through tax amortization. 
This is a good figure to keep in 
mind when city folk wax indignant 
over the $2-billion loss to tax pay- 
ers on farm price supports. 


Today the average employee of 
a factory can buy as much round 
steak and 29 per cent more pork 
chops with an hour’s wages than 
was possible in 1947-48. He can 
buy 47 per cent more eggs and 25 
per cent more oranges. In fact, he 
can buy more of all. the important 
foods at retail prices with an hour’s 
labor than in any earlier peacetime 
period such as 1947-48, 1935-39, 
or 1925-29. 

Secretary Brannan says that in 
terms of purchasing power, farm- 
ers realized net income in 1951 was 
8 per cent above that of 1950. It 
was about the same as in 1949, but 
23 per cent less than in 1947 and 
lower than in any year from 1942 
through 1948. He does not expect 
any improvement of farm prices in 
1952 over 1951. Yet prices and cost 
rates paid by farmers for produc- 
tion supplies are expected to run 
higher than those of a year ago. 

Stanley Andrews, well known 
Southern agricultural leader, is the 
new head of the Point-Four Pro- 
cram. He succeeds the late Dr. 
Henry G. Bennett, of Oklahoma. 


Allis-Chalmers 
Company will build a very limited 
number of one-row, tractor-mount- 
ed cotton pickers for the 1952 cot- 
ton season. The machine represents 


Manufacturing 


a departure in cotton pickers in that 
the picking unit can be attached to 
and detached from a standard Allis- 
Chalmers farm tractor. The pick- 
ing unit is similar in type to those 
on the two-row, self-propelled Allis- 
Chalmers picker. All of these one- 
row machines which will be 
duced in 1952 have been allocated. 

Cotton and research leaders from 
throughout the Cotton Belt will 
meet June 19-21 at the Rice Hotel 
in Houston for the thirteenth an- 
nual Cotton Research Congress 
sponsored by the State-Wide Cot- 
ton Committee of Texas. 


pro- 





Animal Health Insurance? 


E country people have been 

concerned, and still are, over 
the inadequate number of doc- 
tors in rural areas. Many of us 
are becoming equally concerned 
about veterinarians. In_ this 
county we have one semiretired 
veterinarian. Most of the time 
we are forced to call one from 
the neighboring county seat. The 
Wait is considerable, and the fee 
Set is $10. 

We have around 50 animals 
on our farm. Every year there 
are immunizations, tests, and 
vaccinations to be done. Those 
of us with sizable herds get a 
reduced rate. Our neighbors 
with fewer animals either pay a 
full-sized fee or neglect having 
things done. Thus they often 
heedlessly lose animals and their 
herds infect ours. 

We need a vet and he needs 


our cases to make his living. Last 
year a came to our 
town, but stayed only a few 


months. 


new one 
I've been wondering 
whether a scheme modeled on _ | 
hospitalization might work. If 
a community or group of farm- 
ers would pay a set annual fee, 
prorated according to the num- 
ber of their animals, to 
both the routine services and 
emergency calls up to a set num- 
ber, wouldn’t that work? Our 
veterinarian would be assured of 
a set income to which he could 
add by visits to nonsubscribers, 
and we would have him con- 
stantly on call. So it seems that 
everyone would profit. 


Has 


cover 


“veterinarianization” 


in- 
surance ever been tried? If so, 
how did it work? Id like to 
know. Iona Montgomery, 


Garrard County, Ky. 
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you get when you heat with 
COAL the modern way!” 





T 








Take the modern space heaters! 
They'll give you 24 hours of steady, 
even, room-filling warmth on a single 
filling of coal! They're clean to operate 
and they burn coal so efficiently there 
are fewer ashes. , 

If you have a furnace, you can get a 


clock-controlled that will 
automatically turn up the heat in the 


thermostat 


morning—keep the house at exactly 
the temperature you like best, all day 
long—then close the drafts at night. 
And think of the work a modern stoker 
would save you by automatically feed- 
ing coal from bin to fire. 
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7 good reasons why 
fuel in u 


1. Steadier warmth 
2. Fewer “cold pocke 
3. Automatic with sto 
4. Easie 
5. Lowest price: 
6. America’s vast re 
7. America’s depe 
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FOR ECONOMY i 


p-to-date farm homes 
;—no “on-again, off-ag, 
ts’ —fewer colds! 
kers and controls! 

st and safest to store! 
ilmost everywhere! 

s make supply dep 


ndable supply assure 


Coal gives you the steadiest, most com- 
fortable, and in most places the most 
economical heat, no matter how it’s 
burned, And up-to-date equipment will 
increase this economy by burning less 
coal and burning it more efficiently— 
will give you more comfort and a lot 
more convenience! 

For information, ask your local coal 
dealer, or write to us at the Southern 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


coal is the most popular 
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YOU CAN COUNT ON COAL! 
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A Summer Talk for Progressive Readers 


E never like to be too formal in our Progressive 
Farmer editorials. We do not even like to think 
of our editors as being separated from our sub- 
scribers in any distinct way. After all, our editors 
and our subscribers are simply teammates and fel- 
low workers in one fine, constructive job which we 
long ago summarized as follows: 
“To Help Make the South a Land of Plenty, a 
Land of Beauty, a Land of Rural Comradeship.” 
What then can the progressive merr, women, 
and youngfolks who read our magazine do about 
these things as the summer of 1952 begins? Sup- 
pose we just take our May and June issues as texts 
and see what we can learn from them. 


The rapid spread of beef cattle all over the South 
makes doubly important the messages we have just 
had from Dr. J. C. Miller, a foremost livestock ex- 
pert, and R. C. Causey, a highly successful dirt- 
farmer cattleman. This beef cattle subject will have 
further attention next month when a typical Here- 
ford head will dominate our cover and Dean Paul 
Chapman will discuss “All Dixie Turns to Beef 
Cattle—and Why.” Somebody said recently that 
four great migrations are now going on in the South 
—“Cotton is going west, cattle going east, Negroes 
going north, and Yankees coming south.” 

In our drift to beef cattle, however, we should 
not lessen in any degree our attention to dairying. 
Dairy cattle provide work and income for far more 
people than do beef cattle—and people should al- 
ways be our first concern. “I traveled over one 
Southern section where beef cattle had supplanted 
cotton,” Tom Pearsall reported a year or so ago, 
“and the large number of abandoned farm dwell- 
ings depressed me.” What we need to do is to 
keep our money crops, keep (and increase) our 
dairying, and put beef cattle on the South’s several 
million acres of idle or half-idle land. That’s where 
they belong. 


The great interest in farm ponds and irrigation 
was also illustrated last month in two kindred ar- 
ticles—Dean Chapman’s “Turn Water Into Dollars” 
and H. S. Swingle’s “Grow a Good Crop of Fish.” 
(Another good use for farm ponds was illustrated 
at State College here the other day when the farm 
pond provided water enough to save the dairy barn 
from burning up!) Remarkable, indeed, were the 
figures Dr. Chapman quoted from a USDA survey 
on what farmers need and want to buy, with farm- 
ers reported as wanting 136 per cent more sprinkler 
systems than last year, 143 per cent more pumps, 
and 173 per cent more irrigation pipe. . .. Why not 
talk with your boys about building a fishpond be- 
fore this summer or fall? Even if water for irriga- 
tion doesn’t interest them, maybe “a fish crop” will! 

About “Organics vs. Commercial Fertilizer” The 
Progressive Farmer's position is that the phrase is 
“all wet” to start with. We believe just as strongly 
as anybody else in all the “organics” we can get. In 
fact, both in The Progressive Farmer and in our 
speeches to farmers we have long quoted approv- 
ingly Ohio Dean Vivian's celebrated poetry piece: 

“If I could grasp old Homer’s lyre 

And sing with true poetic fire, 

To what great theme would I aspire?— 

STABLE MANURE!” 

The only trouble now is that in this mechanized 
age (as a fine example, read “No Plowing, No Hoe- 
ing—Two Bales per Acre” on page 20), there just 
isn't enough stable manure. About the first com- 


plaint about tractors we heard was a Negro’s saying 
to George Ross, “Them tractors just don’t make no 
manyore!” Mr. Butler (as usual) has not dealt in 
generalities or countercharges, but in actual facts 
and figures. We need both all the organic fertil- 
izers we can get and all the commercial fertilizer 
that the careful, thorough tests of our experiment 
stations prove that we can use to advantage. 


The country Sunday school got a good share of 
attention last month in Romaine Smith’s “The Sun- 
day School and You.” We hope nobody missed it. 
As soon as Romaine became Youngfolks Editor, 
he announced his intention to give more attention 
to the Sunday school as perhaps greatest of all rural 
youth organizations. Sending your boys and girls 
to Sunday school is not only one of the best ways 
of “Teaching Truth and Honor,” as urged by Dr. 
Holland (page 151 last month), but it is also one of 
the best ways of guaranteeing the right sort of 
friends and comrades for your children. As has been 
well said, “A boy or girl in Sunday school is far 
more likely to marry the right sort of person”—a 
thought every parent may well consider. 


Feeds and Fencing First 


THE Progressive Farmer keeps pushing for more 
livestock in the South—more dairy cows, more beef 
cattle. But always we insist that nobody put the 
cart before the horse. Put feeds first—more pastures, 
more hay, more silage. 

A hungry cow is a pitiful sight. Even more dis- 
tressing is the wail of a half-starved calf. In many 
parts of the South we saw too many of both last 
winter. There seems grave danger that our fast- 
growing Southern cattle population may outstrip 
pasture and feed supplies. It’s now time to be put- 
ting up hay and making plans for more winter graz- 
ing to prevent a repetition of the situation en- 
countered last winter. 

Perhaps we've bragged too much about pastures 
that would “carry a cow to the acre” and year- 
round green grazing. Both are possible over wide 
areas, under the best of soil, moisture, and rainfall 
conditions. Yet, they are still the exception rather 
that the rule. Four acres of improved pasture and 
hay per cow and calf is a much safer plan. 

Stocking rates should be based on the poorest 
pasture season, not the best. Then when lush spring 
growth gets ahead of cattle, surplus can be cut 
and stored for periods of spare grazing. 

It begins to look as though too many of our folks 
are reasoning like the Swede who said: “If you have 
feed enough for 10 cows, keep 20. You'll get almost 
as much milk and have twice as many cows.” The 
sheriff later sold his herd. 

Beef prices are almost sure to come down. For 
several years now they have been out of line as 





compared with other meats and animal producy 
Cattle numbers are on the up-side of the cycle, Yo, 
may wait a long while for a better time than noy 
to sell your herd down to a safe size in keeping with 
your feed supplies. You will, of course, first qj 
low-producing and unthrifty animals. 
Preparedness is a good rule for stockmen as we} 
as nations. “Feeds and Fencing First” is still good 
advice for farmers starting with beef or dairy cattle 


World Peace a No. 1 Aim 


“HELP Save World Peace: We appeal to 53] 
Kings” as given on page 170 last month, got quick 
attention from Congress. Almost before it got into 
the mails U. S. Senators Sparkman of Alabama and 
Hoey of North Carolina put it into the Congres. 
sional Record, with words of strong commendation, 
Most impressive of all statements in the articles was 
that comparing Developed and Underdeveloped 
Areas of the world—or practically we might say 
America-Europe as compared with Asia-Africa a 
follows: 


Asia, — America, 
Africa Europe 


FS | nD + 95 
Per capita income per yeat...........-...- $41 $461 
Doctors, per 100,000 people > ae 106 
Persons in each 100 living till 15... 54 92 
Persons in each 100 living till 60_...... 15 70 


asad aba 30 63 
Surely these figures should make all of us more 
willing to do something for nations less fortunate 
than our own. “The Christian Way to World Peace’ 
on page 26 this month most effectively ties in with 
this appeal last month. And who has ever read a 
more poignant story of war's long-enduring cruelt 
to widows and children than is given in our letter 
from “War Widow” on page 134? Every one of 
these 10 prize letters on our “Platform of Progres 
for 1952” should help make us more thoughtful 
citizens and voters. Peace must be a No. | aim 


Life expectancy, years 


Watch Machinery $ $ $ 


LAST month’s article on the above subject by Pro 
fessor George B. Nutt, head of Clemson’s agrictl- 
tural engineering department, was one of the mos 
important we have printed this year. “Mistakes 
With Farm Equipment” on page 54 of the sam 
issue was hardly less valuable. 

The Progressive Farmer wants to see farmers use 
still more power and farm machinery—but we watt 
to see it used under conditions which will make i 
so profitable and satisfactory as to make farmes 
continuously good customers of manufacturers and 
dealers who service them. 

Two of the most important things to ask abou 
any machine are: 

1. How many days a year will it be used? 

2. How many years will it be usable? 

Many a machine which would be definitely u 
profitable if used only by the buyer himself maj 
nevertheless be a paying investment if used by tw? 
or more farmers. Two or more brothers or g 
neighbors may use the same machine. Or a farmer 
owner may do “custom work” at so much per how 
or so much per day for a whole community. 

How long will your machine last? This may be 
the real “$64 question” as to whether it is a mone} 
maker or money loser. Right now too much first-raté 
machinery is being handle 
by third-rate operators. Mor 
schools for training operato® 
in the care and handling ot 
tractors and other machine 
are needed. Stricter watch 
fulness by machine owners * 
important. Whether your m* 
chine stays in fine shape ° 
years or ten years may deci ‘ 
whether it’s a blessing % * 
draw-back for you. 
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aldrin 


There’s nothing like it... 


Fast Action—Aldrin goes to work instantly. If the weevil 
breathes, eats, or even touches aldrin—he dies. You can 
see dead bugs in less than two hours. - 

High Killing Power— Dosage is measured in mere ounces 
per acre for aldrin and its sister product, dieldrin. That’s 
power! 

Low Cost— Because large areas are covered by such small 
quantities of aldrin, the cost per acre is exceptionally 


low. If you want a big job for little cost, your best bet is 
aldrin, 


Ask your 
insecticide dealer 


for aldrin 








Easy to Use—Aldrin sprays handle easily in any conven- 
tional application equipment. And the low concentration 
means that there’s less clogging of spray nozzles. 

Dust or Spray — Aldrin is available in either form . . . is 
just as effective either way. Order the kind that has proven 
best for’ your area. 

Compatibility with other Insecticides — Aldrin mixes read- 
ily and is compatible with other insecticides and fungicides. 
In fact, aldrin-DDT dusts and sprays are available for 
controlling all cotton insects including bollworm. 





SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


P. 0. BOX 2099, HOUSTON 1, TEXAS * 808 WILLIAM-OLIVER BUILDING, ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA 
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By CLARENCE POE 


President and Editor 


ROGRESSIVE Farmer subscribers never let 

you down. No matter what the problem may 

be, they always come up with sound, thought- 
provoking ideas. 

So it has again proved in connection with our 
April offer of $100 in ten $10 prizes for the best 
letters of comment on the 10 planks in our sug- 
gested “Platform of Progress for 1952” (page 222). 


How To Get Great Leaders—An especially large 
number of subscribers wrote on Plank No. 1—“The 
Need for Great Leaders”—and our prize letter right- 
ly puts the responsibility squarely on us voters: 


We need great leaders—yes. And the only way to get 
them? By 1) studying men and issues in campaigns and 
2) voting right in primaries and elections. We cannot 
shirk our personal responsibility of the ballot and blame 
the nation’s inefficient leadership on the other fellow. 
The ballot, the tool of Democracy, is your privilege and 
mine. Do we plan to be busy with other things while 
those who have personal axes to grind go to the polls 
and choose leaders for us? If so, then our “bondage 
of materialism, fear, and dependence upon military 
force” will surely increase. S. Coleman, 

Greenville County, S. C. 


Good Will to Men—More than one reader pointed 
out that “good will to men” was God’s own expres- 
sion as the basis for right living and a better world— 
or as one mother put it: 


I know the most important job my five children will ‘ 


have in life is learning to live with, understand, and 
love people. Mrs. Paul Burger, 
Sullivan County, Tenn. 


Responsibility for War—The World War II vet- 
eran’s question, “Who made us kill other men?” 
set many readers thinking. As a Texas reader put it: 


This veteran in his few words has placed before us 
all the fears and uncertainty of youth today. He has 
put into words what each veteran and his family are 
asking, what every high school youngster faces upon 
graduating. I look at my young daughter and I know 
somehow, with God’s help, we must find a way to 
world peace before it is too late—too late for her and 
all the younger generation who so soon will face these 
same questions. Mrs. Margaret Kruger, 

Bosque County, Tex. 






Helping Underprivileged— Our 
recent editorial about the world’s 
underprivileged peoples living on 
$41 a year and dying before 30 
called forth messages like this one: 


Mr. Bennett’s appeal for masters 
of agriculture, health education, and 
transportation, who will go out and 
help the underprivileged people of 
the world—this was the most inspir- 
ing, challenging and constructive of 
all your “Tell-America” messages. The whole world 
needs young men and women who will rejoice to give 
their lives for good of other people instead of surrendes- 
ing to the general selfish “What's in it for me?” attitude. 


Edwin Baldridge, Lawrence County, Ark. 


Dr. Poe 


Faith and Hope—“I believe the message of Mr. 
Springer, expressing faith in the power and wisdom 
of our people, furnishes the key to all the problems 
listed,” writes Mrs. Margaret Huddleston, of Texas, 
who continues: 

For us to remember that we in America have been 
strengthened each time we have squarely met a crisis— 
this will give us the courage to face the other situations 
mentioned—race relations, help for the underprivileged, 
and building a peaceful world. So with renewed faith 
and confidence in ultimate victory, let’s get to work! 


Race Relations—A Negro subscriber’s appeal, 
“Give me a chance,” called forth this thoughtful 
comment by Mrs. Elmer Diddle: 

Sometimes I wonder at the justice which allows ac- 
ceptance of all other nationalities—while rejecting the 
Ethiopians. Certainly they are endowed with the same 
capacity as others for desiring the good things of life. 
Their sensibilities must be made to recoil many times 
from the rebuffs and obstacles which bar their efforts 
toward advancement. And surely the Negro as a human 
being suffers frustration and humiliation, such as we 
would if another nation came into authority over us. 


The Drink Problem—Many readers wrote to say 
how terrible the liquor problem is. But what can 
we do about it? As was said in Plank No. 7: 
“Schools, homes, and churches can teach young 
people the undisputed scientific facts about the 
physical, mental, and moral dangers and economic 
losses of alcohol.” Also stop all liquor advertising. 
The following letter was typical of many: 






Liquor is ruining the best crop we raise in our natig 
—our young people. With social drinking and cocktail 
parties we are destroying the moral fiber and religioy 
training of youth. Mrs. Kate L. Owen 
Tate County, Mis, 


Medical Care—Many readers called for equa 
hospital and medical facilities for rich and poor 
alike. Meanwhile the following message Suggests 
something nearly every family can do to help; 


Blue Cross and Blue Shield hospital insurance har 
been a_ godsend to my family. My husband has heey 
hospitalized three times in two years and I have haj 
to have a serious operation this year. I often wonde, 
what would have been the consequences if we had had 
no insurance. I would advise every subscriber, “Tak 
out hospital insurance. There will come a time when 
you will need it.” Mrs. Mary Terrell, 

Tippah County, Miss 


More Industries—Another subscriber, also speak- 
ing from experience, discusses this problem: 
The South needs more industries. We sadly feel th 
effects right here at my home, with no industry to gir 
employment to the local people. Consequently, whe 
the young folks finish sc on they have to leave th 
county to find work. That was my own unhappy e- 
perience. We need some small, worth-while industri 
which would enable the people who do not own larg 
farms to remain at home and earn a living. 
H. Wimer, Highland County, Vo. 


Good Manners—What surprised us most about 
these contest letters? It was the astonishingly larg 
number of readers who declared good manner- 
good manners between persons, races and nations- 
just about the world’s greatest need: 

In every relationship of life good manners open the 
door for sympathy, understanding, fellowship, cooper- 
tion. In reality, good manners are the Golden Rule in 
practice. They are the prime requisite in approaching 
any problem, no matter how large or how small. Good 
manners are the window of your soul through which 
the world may look and judge you, as you should lk 
judged. Wallace A. Dees, Sr. 

Tangipahoa Parish, La. 


Always The Progressive Farmer wants to be 4 
magazine not only of Good Farming and Good 
Homemaking but also of Good Citizenship. The 10 
prize letters on this page certainly chart a superb 
Program of Good Citizenship for all men and 
women voters in 1952. 


What War Means to Widows and Children 


Y way of comment on Plank No. 3 in this Plat- 

form, there came to us one of the most poignant 
and thought-provoking letters we have ever seen. 
It was too long to qualify for a prize and the writer 
asked that her name be withheld, but “War Wid- 
ow’s” letter should make us all redouble our efforts 
to promote world peace and put an end to the 
tragedy of war which falls so heavily on both men 
and women everywhere. 

I am a war widow and I don’t think enough 
people realize how our nation today is filled with 
war-torn homes widows, who have become 
bitter and frustrated because their companions 
were taken from them . . . young women, who have 
a crying need for companionship. Where can they 
find it? Occasionally, one finds another mate of her 
own age and intelligence. More often, she has to 
live alone, or take someone who is either looking 
for a cook and housekeeper—or just a chance to get 
his fingers on some of that Government insurance 
she’s drawing. 

Living alone isn’t good for the younger women. 
Nature endowed all of us with certain traits, and it 
takes a woman (or man, either) with a strong will 
power, or a lack of the desire to live, to withstand 
the path of temptation. Many of them plunge neck 
deep into some sort of work to kill time and so 
exhaust their minds and bodies, resulting in nervous 
disorders that are filling our hospitals with patients. 
Hosts of working women between 30 and 45 go 


regularly to doctors for hormone injections to build 
up what this hectic life is tearing down. 

A child needs a father. Even the Christ Child 
was provided with an earthly father, as well as thi 
spiritual one. My children are girls, and when we 
lost their father the neighbors commented, “You! 
lucky to have no boys. A boy needs a man 
handle him.” Yes, and a boy needs a man to love 
him. And so does a daughter. A father is needed. 
just as much as a mother, to provide that loving 
atmosphere so necessary for a complete home. The 
lack of a father creates a desire for male com 
panionship, not only in the widow, but in the grow 
ing girls as well. If you don’t think so, observe 4) 
fatherless girl. They inevitably attach themselves 
to some male member in the vicinity. . . . The} 
have that “hero” worship for some man—maybe # 
uncle, a school teacher, or their pastor. Think hov 
fatal such a situation could be if they lavished that 
devotion on the wrong type of man. 

And don’t forget what the war has done to the 
“living” casualties . the boys who have com 
home with a bitter heart because of the things they 
have had to see and do. Some have returned wt 
minds that are deranged from the nightmarish & 
periences they had. The world will never be 
same for them. Peace may be declared and 
armistice signed, but for all of us touched by the 


cruel hand of war, the fighting has never cease@ 
War Widot: 
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GROWTH CHART OF HOGS 



































WEEKS AFTER WEANING» 4 - 12 16 
25 
20 
15 
t 
POUNDS 
rt 1 
, EXTRA POUNDS 
WITH TERRAMYCIN 
, | 
NORMAL WEIGHT 32 60 97 140 185 
WEIGHT WITH 
TeRnamyein 22 69 113 163 210 
EXTRA POUNDS 9 16 23 25 


WITH TERRAMYCIN 


The chart tells the story of the remarkable growth powers of 
lerram ycin, discovered by Pfizer and proved out for use in feed- 


"g by teams of Pfizer animal nutritionists. You can get the 


owth-stimulating benefits of Terramycin for your hogs in the 
led su »plements of leading manufacturers. Terramycin is the 
“st ant 


biotic for hogs. Right now, at the start of the fattening 
riod. is the time for greatest growth increases. Does the feed 
You bu. contain Terramycin? 




































































eriPainnyeim 


... from the world’s largest producer of antibiotics 









Chas. Pfizer & Co., Ine., Brooklyn 6, New York 
Headquartes s for antibiotics and vitamins 
for animal health and nutrition 
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Super-Deluxe Model DWA-II 





LIGHTENS YOUR WORK, BRIGHTENS YOUR KITCHEN! 


New Refrigerator by Deepfreeze 


Think of the many time-saving features you’ve always hoped someone 
would build into a refrigerator. You'll find them a// in that beautiful 
refrigerator pictured above. It’s the new, improved Refrigerator by 
Deepfreeve, makers of the world-famous Deepfreeze Home Freezer! 
You can store a full week’s supply of vitamin-rich, flavorful frozen 
foods in the Genuine Deepfreeze Freezer Compartment. Lifetime alu- 
minum shelves provide space for items of all shapes and sizes, includ- 
ing gallon milk jugs and a huge turkey. And the transparent twin 
crispers keep a half-bushel of vegetables and fruits garden-fresh! 





The “Door that Stores More” is a story in itself, for it gives you not 
just shelves, but features in the door! In addition to the exclusive “Handy 
Jugs,” there’s a Butter Box that keeps butter easy to spread, unique 
extra-capacity storage for eggs and bottles, and the exclusive, removable 
“Handy Bin” that preserves small fruits and vegetables. 

Choose your new refrigerator from the complete Deepfreeze line of 
eight models in 9.3 to 11.5 cu. ft. sizes. The familiar name Deepfreeze 
is your assurance of top quality and long, faithful service. Lighten 
your work and brighten your kitchen—see your Deepfreeze Dealer! 
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Genuine Deepfreeze Freezer Compartment 
Only the Deepfreeze Refrigerator has this super-efficient 
genuine Deepfreeze Freezer Compartment 
stores approximately 50 Ibs. of assorted foods and keeps 


ice cream hard. Separate freezer shelf holds ice cube trays. place so quickly that frozen foods are not affected. 


Automatic Defrosting—Set It, Forget It! 
Deepfreeze does the rest for you! No pans to empty. No 
Freezes and mess. No wiping out the refrigerator interior. No shifting 
or removing foods from the refrigerator. Defrosting takes 
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Built like a Deepfreeze Home Freezer! 


The Deepfreeze Refrigerator is built to the e high 
standards as the famous Deepfreeze Home Fre r—the 
original home freezer made only by Deepfreeze pliance 
Division. Lucky is the woman who has both them! 


Deepfreeze Home Appliances 


© 1952 Deepfreeze Appliance Division, Motor Products Corporation, North Chicago, Illinois. Makers of genuine Deepfreeze Home Freezers; 


Refrigerators, Electric Ranges and Water Heaters. Specifications subject to change without notice. 








